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“T 

JL  believe 
in  advertising 
all  the  time”.  . 


JOHN  WANAMAKER  •  1861-1922 
founJer  anJ  Euiltler  cj  K’auamaier's 


Here  is  what  John  Wanamaker,  one 
of  America’s  great  merchant  princes 
sate/  and  believed  about  advertising.  And 
his  beliefs  were  backed  by  his  works — 
in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good  times. 

*“If  I  ever  have  a  Columbus  monument  in 
advertising,  it  will  be  for  the  discovery 
that  the  advertising  of  instant  benefit  to 
merchant  and  customer  is  in  the  daily 
newspaper  oj  known  circulation. 

“When  times  are  hard  and  people  are 
not  buying,  that  is  the  very  time  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  heaviest.  You  want 
to  get  people  in  to  see  what  you  have. 
You  must  advertise  to  do  that. 

“If  there’s  one  thing  the  quitter  should 
let  alone  it’s  advertising. 

“I  believe  in  advertising  all  the  time; 
1  never  stop  advertising.  Every  cent  I 


have  spent  in  advertising  has  created 
tangible  assets  that,  at  any  time,  could  be 
converted  into  cash.’’ 

John  Wanamaker  opened  his  first  Phila¬ 
delphia  store  in  the  days  just  before  the 
Civil  War  —  and  he  used  newspaper 
advertising  right  from  the  start. 

By  1888  he  had  inaugurated  the  adver¬ 
tising  policy  of  full  page  space — another 
pace-making  step  that  was  followed  all 
over  the  country. 

When  he  opened  his  New  York  store  in 
1896,  he  immediately  used  the  news¬ 
papers  and  rapidly  attained  the  same 
position  for  his  Metropolitan  store  that 
he  had  won  in  Philadelphia. 

For  nearly  jour  decades,  the  Tribune  and 
the  Herald  Tribune  have  proudly  carried 
the  daily  Wanamaker  story. 


The  substantial  New  Yorkers  who  ap¬ 
preciate  all  that  Wanamaker's  stands  for, 
are  the  very  type  of  readers  for  whom  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  so  long 
been  planned,  edited,  published. 

In  Metropolitan  New  York,  the  Herald 
Tribune  holds  a  position  of  unique  value 
to  every  manufacturer  or  merchant  who 
would  win  the  New  York  market  as  it 
can  be  won. 

For  the  Herald  Tribune  segregates  the 
vast  population  of  New  York  by  a  sharp 
line  of  distinction  based  on  individual 
buying  power.  It  reaches  twenty  times  as 
many  New  Yorkers  in  the  medium  and 
high  income  districts  as  in  the  low  in¬ 
come  sections.  It  creates  a  city  in  itself — 
“A  city  without  slums.” 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  for  the  Fact 
Picture  of  New  York. 


•Quoted  from  “The  Business  Biojcraphy  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Founder  and  Builder."  by  permission 
ot  the  author,  Joseph  H.  Appel. 
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Pocketbooks  are  ''Trump" 
In  Days  Like  These 


you  may  think 
about  it,  advertising  pri¬ 
marily  is  an  assault  uponpocket- 
books.  Only  that,  and  nothing 
more. 

In  media  purchase,  however,  the 
emphasis  is  frequently  laid  upon 
the  need  for  an  assault  upon 
heads. 

Before  anything  can  be  finally 
sold,  there  must  be  money 
somewhere  to  purchase  it. 
Otherwise,  products  would  be 
“born  to  blush  unseen.  ”  In  days 
like  these,  pocketbooks  are 
“trump”  in  selling.  The  “pop¬ 
ulace”  is  always  with  us,  but  the 
buyer  is  a  variable  quantity. 
Therefore,  let  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  the  pocketbook,  and 


the  heads  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Having  advertising  meet  the 
pocketbook  in  Detroit  is  no  great 
task.  The  Free  Press  will  present 
you  ....  not  wastefully,  but 
selectively  ....  in  nearly  every 
other  home.  And  that  is  cov¬ 
erage  that  counts. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  each  $100,000  of  potential 
buying  power  in  Detroit  is  less 
....  considerably  less  through 
the  columns  of  this  newspaper. 

And  back  of  your  advertising  is 
the  salutary  influence  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  century-old  newspaper 
....  a  most  important  factor  in 
these  times  of  questioning. 


Wctt  Pjetrott 
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Here’s  How 

Times  have  changed  in 

PITTSBURGH 


Sun-Telegraph  Gains  210,6%  Over  Peak  Year  In 
Daily  'Retail  Grocers  Advertising 


Leads  All  Daily  Pittsburgh  Papers 
For  First  Four  Months 

RETAIL  GROCERS  ADVERTISING 

Jan.  Isf  to  April  30th  (Daily  Only) 


1929  1930 

Sun-Telegraph  ....  107,039  Sun-Telegraph  ....  285,142 

Press .  303,282  Press .  321,075 

Post-Gazette  ....  107,074  Post-Gazette  ....  111,793 


1931 


SUN-TELEGRAPH .  332,443 

PRESS .  331,254 

POST-GAZEHE .  80,058 


During  the  first  four  months  of  1931,  the  Sun-Telegraph  published  332,443  lines 
of  retail  grocers  advertising — more  than  any  other  paper — and  2l0.6yo  more 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  The  Press  published  9.2%  more 
than  in  1929;  the  Post-Gazette  25.2%  less. 

Figures  by  MEDIA  RECORDS 


THE  SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Nationally  Represented  by 
PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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Read  By 
Merchandise 
Buyers — 

1  he  advertising  manager  of  a 
great  store  said: 

“One  ot  the  significant 
factors  ol  The  New  York 
Times  leadership  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  merchandise 
buyers’  preference  for  it. 
“They  know  its  power  to 
produce  sales,  to  reach 
the  consumer.  The  buyers 
read  The  Times  them¬ 
selves.” 

Questionnaire  Among 
8500  Buyers 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
8,500  buyers  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  the  results  in¬ 
dicated  that  of  those  who 
replied: 

45%  of  all  important  mer¬ 
chandise  buyers  in  the 
United  States 

5.5%  of  all  buyers  in  stores 
rated  over  $1,000,000 

61%  of  all  buyers  in  the 
rich  Eastern  market  ex¬ 
tending  from  Maine  to 
Maryland — more  than 
are  reached  by  any  trade 
publication 

read  The  New  York 
Times. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE  GOODS  ARE  SOLD 
THROUGH  RETAIL  OR 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 
CAN  USE  WITH  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY  EFFECTIVENESS 
THE  ADVERTISING  COL¬ 
UMNS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES. 


One  of  the  extra  values  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  The  New  York  Times  is 
that  it  is  read  by  merchandise  buyers  in 
important  stores  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Consider  this  unique  sales  influence 
added  to  the  unequalled  power  of  The 
New  York  Times  advertising  columns 
to  induce  consumers  to  buy. 

Ask  to  see  the  proof  of  the  dealer  in¬ 
fluence  of  The  New  York  Times. 


5Iljf  Nrm  fork  Stmra 
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Leaders  in  Professions  View  The  Press, 
Point  W ay  to  Greater  Public  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher  Records  Opinions  of  Prominent  Men  and  Women  in  Analysis  of  Current  Newspaper 
Criticism — Mutual  Understanding  and  Respect  Given  as  Prime  Factors  for  Better  Relationships 


T  T  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  news- 

paper  business  that  criticism  of  the 
press,  if  well-founded,  intelligent  and 
competent,  is  news,  and  finds  its  way 
automatically  into  the  newspapers’  col¬ 
umns.  If  a  city  official  finds  the  press 
obstreperous  and  sensational,  if  a  minis¬ 
ter  in  his  pulpit  _ 

inveighs  against 
what  he  thinks  is 
mishandling  o  f 
facts,  if  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  law¬ 
yers  undertakes 
a  survey  to  show 
what  is  wrong 
with  the  news¬ 
papers,  their 
statements,  how¬ 
ever  derogatory, 
are  given  public¬ 
ity  through  the 
very  organ  they 
criticise.  It  is  a  Rev.  J.  H.  Holmes 
paradox  because 

without  the  dissemination  th**  newspapers 
give  these  ideas  they  would  be  generally 
unknown  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
integrity,  sincerity  and  competency  of  the 
press  might  otherwise  be  unchallenged. 

The  intermediary  character  of  the  press 
is  one  of  its  most  importar.t,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  most  vulnerable  functions. 
Throughout  the  world  are  earnest  groups 
of  persons,  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians, 
ministers,  merchants,  artists,  welfare 
workers,  all  intent  on  their  individual 
and  collective  problems.  Only  the  pre.ss 
can  tell  their  story  to  the  public,  and  in 
doing  this  very  thing,  the  press  lays  itself 
open  to  all  kinds  of  censure,  some  of  it 
merited,  of  course,  and  much  of  it 
asinine  and  based  on  mistaken  ideas  of 
how  the  newspaper  functions. 

Recently  this  criticism  has  been  more 
pronounc^.  The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  April  subjected  the  press  to  a 
technical  and  merciless  dissection  by  the 
men  themselves  who  are  responsible  for 
the  faults  and  merits  of  the  newspaper 
today.  The  press  conference  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University  two  weeks  ago  viewed  the 
press  “critically  as  an  institution.” 

And  from  the  outside  there  have  been 
the  ever  recurrent  complaints. 

Chief  Justice  William  M.  Maltbie  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  in  a 
address  recently  urged  the  state  courts 
not  to  “pander  to  the  depraved  tastes 
reflected  in  no  small  part  of  the  press 
which  finds  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  scandal  and  human  weakness,  and  de¬ 
pravity  and  misery,”  and  suggested  that 
cameramen  and  newspaper  staff  artists 
be  kept  out  of  the  courtrooms  during 
“certain”  trials,  his  resentment  being 
directed  more  toward  the  metropolitan 
press  than  the  smaller  town  newspapers. 

In  Ashland,  O..  Dr.  Morris  G.  Cald¬ 
well,  professor  of  sociology  at  Ashland 
College,  in  making  public  a  survey  he 
had  made  said  that  stories  of  crime  with 
their  headlines  occupy  about  17  per  cent 
of  the  news  columns  in  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  occupying  about  a  third 
of  the  average  front  page.  Along  with 
what  Professor  Caldwell  terms  “sensa¬ 
tional  news,”  accidents  and  deaths,  crime 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

occupies  about  a  third  of  the  whole  in  substance,  is  the  kind  of  criticism  the 
newspaper,  he  found.  These  are  “alarm-  press  welcomes ;  it  is  not  based  on  ex- 
ing”  proportions,  he  said,  “which  need  asperation  or  hurt  feelings,  nor  on  a 


very  little  qualitative  interpretation.” 


desire  to  nag  and  worry.  It  represents. 


The  play  “Five  Star  Final,”  that  Editor  &  Publisher  feels,  a  whole- 


Ruth  Bryan  Owen 


A.  R.  Sherriff 


H.  L.  Mencken 


Arthur  W.  Hyde 


vengeful  arraignment  of  tabloid  journal¬ 
ism,  is  still  running  in  New  York. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  told  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  this  week  in  London  that 
the  press  lags  woefully  behind  the 
times,  and  ended  his  speech  with  the 
toast:  “The  profession  of  journalism — 
God  help  it.”  Criticism  of  the  press  is 
in  the  air. 

With  these  things  in  mind  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  asked  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  high  in  their  respective  professions, 
but  entirely  removed  from  the  business 
of  newspaper  production,  to  state  their 
views  as  to  whether  or  not  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  institution  is  a  just  inter¬ 
mediary  between  those  whom  they  rep¬ 
resent  and  the  public,  and  if  not,  how  the 
relations  might  be  improved.  Their  re¬ 
plies  are  laudatory,  in  the  main,  as  to 
the  work  newspapers  are  accomplishing, 
but  nearly  every  answer  qualified  its  ap¬ 
proval  with  a  condition  or  two.  Here, 


THE  PROFESSIONS  VIEW  THE  PRESS 

'T'HE  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes — “I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
why  the  utterances  of  an  outstanding  preacher  should  be  not  only 
reported,  but  reviewed  as  carefully  and  regularly  as  the  concerts  of  a  great 
musician  or  the  writings  of  a  great  author.” 

•  *  • 

Andrew  R.  Sherriff,  American  Bar  Association — “The  wrriters  and  editors 
seem  to  overlook  the  value  of  their  casual  opportunities  to  illumine  the 
law  for  popular  understanding.  .  .  .  The  newspapers  seem  to  exercise  no 
choice  ...  in  preparing  their  stories  for  the  public.” 

•  •  • 

Ruth  Bryan  Owen — “My  suggestion  is  that  the  woman  in  politics  be 

accepted  as  an  established  fact  with  no  more  news  value  per  se  than  the 
man  in  politics.” 

*  •  * 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein — “It  is  a  question  whether  the  newspaper  is  playing 
fair  with  its  readers  in  issuing  feature  stories  (relating  to  medical  news) 
without  determining  first  whether  such  stories  emanate  from  writers  of 
known  honesty  or  from  publicity  agents.” 

•  •  * 

H.  L.  Mencken — “I  have  never  heard  of  a  newspaperman  making  a  slip 
as  gross  and  dangerous  as  those  made  by  theologians,  lawyers,  statesmen  and 
medical  men  every  day.” 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Dreiser — “If  the  press  can  get  something  for  nothing,  it  will 
take  it.” 


hearted  attempt  to  state  the  interested 
view  of  spokesmen  of  special  classes,  but 
without  the  venom  that  usually  accom¬ 
panies  such,  and  with  as  much  under¬ 
standing  as  is  possible  outside  of  the 
craft.  The  statements  follow: 

John  Haynes  Holmes 
Minister,  The  Community  Church,  New 
York 

^  OTHING  could  be  more  valuable 
-*■  ’  for  the  public  at  large,  and  also  for 
the  church  and  the  newspaper,  than 
closer  cooperation  between  these  two 
great  institutions,  pulpit  and  press.  If 
such  cooperation  is  to  be  effectively 
joined,  however,  there  must  be  action  on 
both  sides.  We  cannot  expect  the  church 
and  the  newspaper  to  drift  together  of 
their  own  accord,  or  work  effectively  to¬ 
gether  as  they  stand  today. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  church  must  say 
and  do  things  which  are  of  some  imagin¬ 


able  interest  to  the  community.  Many 
churches  are  nothing  more  than  private 
clubs,  interested  in  matters  which  are 
exclusively  the  business  of  their  own 
members.  Tbe  ministers  in  their  ser¬ 
mons  discuss  esoteric  doctrines,  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  date,  and  of  no  concern  to 

_  anybody  but  the 

j  converted.  The 
activities  of  these 
churches  are  of  a 
purely  parish 
character  and 
never  touch  the 

life  of  the  people 

at  large.  It  is 
inconceivable  that 
such  churches  as 
these  can  win  the 
help  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

On  the  other 

,  ,  hand,  the  news- 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  pap^^  must  rec¬ 

ognize  religion 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies 
of  human  betterment,  and,  when  re¬ 
ligion  is  intelligently  served  by  any 
church  anywhere,  give  to  it  the  same 
publicity  that  it  has  learned  to  give  to 
other  great  agencies  of  culture  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  There  are  one  or  two 
churches  in  every  city  which  hold  as  dig¬ 
nified,  useful  and  idealistic  a  place  in  the 
life  of  the  community  as  an  art  gallery, 
public  library,  symphony  orchestra,  or 
theatre.  These  later  institutions  do  not 
fail  of  publicity  in  the  local  press.  I  have 
never  lieen  able  to  see  why  the  utterances 
of  an  outstanding  preacher  should 
be  not  only  reported  but  reviewed  as 
carefully  and  regularly  as  the  concerts 
of  a  great  musician  or  the  writings  of  a 
great  author.  Nor  do  I  understand  why 
the  social  leadership  of  a  church  which 
is  a  real  force  in  the  community,  should 
not  be  sustained  as  actively  by  the  press 
as  the  similar  leadership  of  political 
organizations,  colleges,  or  social  welfare 
societies. 

What  is  needed  at  bottom  is  the  recog¬ 
nition,  both  by  church  and  newspaper,  of 
their  _  highest  social  responsibilities. 
Each  is  proj^rly  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  people  and  the 
progress  of  society.  To  the  extent  that 
each  recognizes  its  responsibility  and 
realizes  its  opportunity,  true  cooperation 
between  them  will  be  not  only  possible 
but  inevitable. 

Andrew  R.  Sheriff 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Cooperation 

Behveen  Press  attd  Bar,  American 
Bar  Association. 

^  HIS  nation  of  ours  is  young  as  na- 
tions  go — only  142  years  of  age — 
and  being  yet  in  its  adolescence,  it  suffers 
the  natural  awkwardness  of  youth  in 
lacking  co-ordination.  Two  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  which  have  greatest  need  and  least 
idea  of  working  in  harmony,  are  the 
press  and  the  judiciary — meaning  not 
only  the  judges  and  courts,  but  including 
also  their  inseparable  entourage  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar. 

The  attainment  of  justice  is  the  high¬ 
est,  the  universal  ideal  of  our  govern- 
( Continued  on  page  SO) 
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RADIO  BOARD  WARNS 
AGAINST  LOTTERIES 

All  Stations  Notified  That  Complaints 
Will  Result  in  Hearings  on 
Application  for  License 
Renewal 

Lottery  advertising  in  radio  programs, 
protested  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  two  weeks  ago,  is  the  subject  of  a 
warning  issued  last  week  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  to  all  broadcasting 
stations.  Stating  that  a  doubt  exists 
that  such  broadcasts  are  in  the  public 
interest,  the  Commission  warns  that 
complaints  from  a  substantial  number  of 
listeners  against  such  programs  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  station's  application  for  re¬ 
newal  of  license  being  set  for  a  hearing. 

This  action,  taken  May  7.  followed  the 
Commission’s  decision  on  May  4  that  it 
had  no  power  under  the  law  creating  it 
to  issue  a  general  order  against  such  pro¬ 
grams,  as  requested  by  the  A.N.P..\. 
convention  resolution.  The  Commission 
rendered  its  formal  decision  upon  the 
formal  petition  of  the  publisher’s  asso¬ 
ciation.  and  several  conferences  between 
counsel  for  the  Commission,  counsel  for 
the  A.X.P..^..  and  individual  members 
of  the  Commission  reached  the  conclusion 
that  while  power  to  issue  a  general  order 
was  lacking,  the  question  could  be 
handled  by  other  methods. 

The  Commission’s  latest  statement  is 
regarded  by  E.  H.  Baker,  Clcreland 
Plain  Dealer,  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
Committee  on  Federal  Laws,  as  “noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  a  warning  to  all 
radio  stations  now  operating  in  the 
United  States  immediately  to  cease  the 
broadcasting  of  these  programs.  Further 
than  that,  is  it  an  invitation  to  publishers 
or  other  citizens  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  such  programs  in  the  past, 
immediately  to  file  complaints  with  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  against  the 
offending  stations.” 

The  formal  statement  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  dated  May  7,  follows : 

“Upon  frequent  occasions  there  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  complaints  against  radio 
stations  broadcasting  fortune  telling,  lot¬ 
teries,  games  of  chance,  gift  enterprises, 
or  similar  schemes  offering  prizes  de¬ 
pendent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot 
or  chance.  On  that  subject  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  to  say; 

“There  exists  a  doubt  that  such  broad¬ 
casts  are  in  the  public  interest.  Com¬ 
plaints  from  a  substantial  number  of 
listeners  against  any  broadcasting  station 
presenting  such  programs  will  result  in 
the  station's  application  for  renewal  of 
license  being  set  for  a  hearing. 

“Copies  of  this  statement  were  this 
day  ordered  by  the  Commission  to  be 
mailed  to  each  broadcasting  station 
licensed  by  the  Commission.” 


DAIUES  INCREASE  CAPITAL 


Roaaoke  (Va.)  Timet-World  Corpora¬ 
tion  Now  Capitalixed  at  $1,000,000 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Pvblishf.k) 
Roanoke.  Va.,  May  11. — An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  charter  of  the  Times-World 
Corporation,  has  just  been  granted  en¬ 
larging  its  purposes  and  increasing  its 
authorized  maximum  capital  stock  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000.  Junius  P.  Fish- 
burn  is  president  of  the  corporation 
which  publishes  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
Roanoke  IVorld-News. 

William  B.  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Richmond  Neu’s-I^ader,  is  now  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  World-News.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Power 
Smith,  who  was  General  “Stonewall” 
Jacksrm’s  chaplain  in  the  Civil  War. 


COURT  SUSTAINS  PUBUSHER 

County  aixlitors  must  publish  a  de¬ 
tailed  financial  statement  of  the  county 
during  January  of  each  year,  the  Utah 
State  Supreme  Court  has  just  ruled  in 
the  case  in  which  A.  F.  Dunn,  a  Tooele 
publisher  and  taxpayer,  brought  against 
Fred  Bryan,  county  clerk  of  Tooele 
county  and  ex-officio  auditor  of  the 
county. 


BUNDESEN  IS  HEALTH  CHIEF 

Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  coroner  of 
Cook  county  and  health  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  \'cu’s,  recently  accepted 
the  appointment  as  health  commissioner 
of  Chicago  extended  to  him  by  Mayor 
.\nton  J.  Cermak.  Dr.  Bundesen,  who 
as  health  commissioner  under  Mayor 
Dever  established  a  national  reputation 
as  the  director  of  a  model  department, 
will  resign  as  coroner. 

INJUNCTION  ATTEMPT 
DEFEATED  AGAIN 

WiBconsin  Supreme  Court  Uphold* 
Lower  Court’s  Refusal  to  Pro¬ 
hibit  Weekly  from  Printing 
Letters 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Pubusher) 

Milwaukee,  May  13— The  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  this  week  denied  an  in¬ 
junction  to  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  and  Light  Company  preventing  the 
Milwaukee  Weekly  Post  from  publishing 
matter  opposing  increased  street  car 
fares. 

The  company  asked  for  the  injunction 
on  the  grounds  that  material  published 
by  the  Post  was  an  “incitation  to  vio¬ 
lence.” 

Justice  Walter  C.  Owen,  writing  de¬ 
cision,  said :  "The  complaint  is  far  more 
resounding  in  rhetorical  than  is  justi- 
field  by  calm  consideration  and  analysis 
of  the  facts  set  forth.” 

The  Post  published  a  letter  reported 
to  be  from  John  Pallange,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  urging  riders  to  refuse  to 
pay  two  fares. 

“To  Arms,”  said  the  letter  which  was 
printed  on  the  front  page.  “Refuse  pay 
six  cents  two  miles  street  car  riding.” 
It  urged  riders  to  defy  the  motorman  to 
throw  them  off.  “Let’s  fight  for  our 
rights  and  if  necessary  use  a  club,”  the 
article  concluded. 

Justice  Owen  pointed  out  that  the 
complaint  “does  not  reveal  a  case  of 
serious  disturbance  or  interference  of 
any  consequence  with  the  discharge  of 
its  public  functions  by  the  appellant. 
Light  and  trivial  causes  do  not  justify 
a  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
even  though  such  power  exists,  under 
any  circumstances,”  the  Justice  stated. 
He  characterized  the  utility’s  complaint 
as  vague  and  indefinite  and  said  there 
was  no  proof  that  any  injury  had  re¬ 
sulted  to  the  utility  from  publication  of 
the  letter. 

The  case  reached  the  Suprme  Court 
on  appeal  by  the  utility  from  the  circuit 
court  which  sustained  the  newspaper’s 
demurrer  to  the  complaint.  ’ 

The  street  car  company  admitted  that 
many  riders  refused  to  pay  double  fares 
as  a  result  of  the  letter.  Besides,  it  said 
it  could  not  accept  a  single  fare  without 
being  subject  to  a  fine  for  discrimination 
under  the  statutes,  but  it  could  not  force 
anyone  to  leave  the  car  for  refusing  to 
pay  twice  without  causing  a  riot. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  18 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting, 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

May  19 — New  Eingland  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

May  19-21 — Texas  Women’s  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Houston,  Tex. 

May  20-23 — National  Assn,  of  Di¬ 
rect  Selling  Companies,  French  Lick 
Springs,  Ind. 

May  21-23 — Michigan  Women’s 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing,  Mich. 

May  21-23 — Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Eighth  District, 
annual  convention,  Minneapolis. 

May  22-23 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Sapulpa. 

May  24-25 — Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  meeting.  Grand 
Rapids. 

May  27-29 — National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  annual  convention. 
New  York. 

June  1-4 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  1-3 — Annual  A.N.P.A.  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C 


LARGE  SPACE  FOR  MOVIES 


Radio  Picture*  Plan  Heavy  Cam- 
paifus  in  Newspapers 

Officials  of  Radio  Pictures  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  international  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  newspapers  to 
exploit  the  36  feature  productions  which 
are  planned  for  the  company’s  1931-32 
release,  it  has  been  announced  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Announcement  of  the  campaign  was 
made  by  Jack  A.  Pegler,  of  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  advertising  agency, 
who  said  that  most  of  the  featured  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  preceded  by  newspaper 
campaigns  unprecedented  in  magnitude. 
He  was  a  sp^ker  at  the  Radio  Pictures 
sales  convention. 

It  was  Radio  Pictures,  according  to 
Pegler,  who  set  the  pace  for  other  motion 
picture  companies  a  year  ago,  when  they 
launched  one-page  and  double-page  pro¬ 
motion  advertisements  of  “Cimarron,” 
“Dixiana”  and  “Check  and  Double 
Check,”  three  of  their  hits  during  the 
year.  This  year,  he  said,  the  company 
will  spend  approximately  $100,000  on  each 
of  several  principal  productions  on  the 
program,  with  leading  theaters  through¬ 
out  the  country  given  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate. 


CALVO  IN  PROVIDENCE 

J.  B.  Calvo,  former  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  managing  editor  of  the  Proin- 
dence  (R.I.)  News-Tribune. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  CUTS 
NEWSPRINT  PRICE  $5 


Reduction  Is  Retroactive  to  Jaa.  1 — 
International  Announcement  Still 
Delayed — Price  Says  Condi¬ 
tions  Worse 


The  major  development  in  the  news¬ 
print  situation  this  week  w’as  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  which  supplies  about 
100  newspapers,  had  reduced  the  price  of 
newsprint  $5  a  ton.  The  announcement 
also  said  that  retroactive  from  Jan.  1  to 
April  30,  1931,  a  reduction  of  $5  a  ton 
was  to  be  made.  The  International  Power 
and  Paper  Company  has  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction.  About  a  month  ago 
this  company  telegraphed  its  customers 
that  it  would  inform  them  as  to  its  action, 
“as  soon  as  we  have  all  the  facts  and  have 
worked  out  the  details.”  A.  R.  Grau- 
stein,  president,  has  informed  the  Inter¬ 
national  customers  that  they  will  be 
“protected.” 

Under  the  new  schedule  the  Great 
Northern  price  is  the  same  as  that  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  group  of  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  April  20.  The  Canadian 
manufacturers’  retroactive  reduction,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  that  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  is  $3  a  ton.  Canada  Power 
and  Paper  put  the  figure  at  $5  a  ton 
from  Jan.  1  to  April  30. 

Col.  John  H.  Price,  president  of  Price 
Brothers  &  Co.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  company  in  Montreal  May  12,  said 
that  unless  difficulties  facing  the  industry 
were  “boldly  faced  and  properly  ad¬ 
justed,”  there  is  little  hope  for  better 
times.  The  situation  in  the  industry,  he 
said,  was  “certainly  worse  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.”  Col.  Price  said  the  position 
of  his  company  was  sound.  Statement 
of  earnings  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  28, 
1931,  was  carried  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Assurance  that  the  mill  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company  will  be  kept  in 
operation  five  days  a  week  was  given 
May  11  to  the  National  Trust  Company, 
trustee  for  the  bonds  of  the  company,  by 
receivers  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Company.  M  &  O,  through  one 
of  its  subsidiaries,  owns  approximately 
one-half  of  the  $10,000,000  issue  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  the  Great  Lakes  Com¬ 
pany.  M  &  O  went  into  receivership 
last  Feb.  28. 


BILLBOARD  TAX  PROPOSED 


$10  Fee  With  Maximum  of  $50  Advo¬ 
cated  in  Michigan  Legislature 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May  11 — A  measure 
placing  a  tax  on  billboards  may  be  passed 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  current 
legislative  session. 

A  new  bill  provides  that  after  Jan.  1, 

1932,  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
would  be  allowed  to  place  or  maintain  a 
sign  or  billboard  for  the  display  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter  without  payment  of  a  li¬ 
censing  fee  of  $10  for  the  first  such  bill¬ 
board  and  $5  additional  for  each  added 
billboard  under  the  same  ownership.  A 
limit  of  $50  is  set,  however,  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  any  licensee.  Concerns  located  f 
outside  the  state,  in  order  to  obtain  such 
licenses,  would  be  required,  in  addition 
to  paying  the  fee,  to  post  a  $5,000  bond. 

Funds  from  the  licensing  would  go  into 
the  general  fund  and  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  highway  commissioner  to  de¬ 
fray  the  costs  of  administering  the  entire 
act. 


CHARGED  WITH  LIBEL 

A  charge  of  criminal  libel  has  been 
brought  against  William  Hallstead,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seranton  (Pa.)  Sun  by  Stella 
Sydlosky,  a  young  woman  under  arrest 
charged  with  having  aided  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  baly  born  to  her  girl  friend. 
Mary  Lazinski.  The  Sun  is  charged 
with  having  carried  a  story  with  a  page 
one  streamer  making  it  appear  the  Syd¬ 
losky  girl  had  confessed  to  the  murder. 
Mr.  Hallstead  furnished  bail  pending  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  September  grand  jury. 
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STRONG’S  WILL  OFFERS  STOCK  TO  STAFF 


¥ 


Workers  Given  First  Purchase  Rights  by  Late  Publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News — Executors  Asked  to 
Preserve  Paper  as  Semi-Public  Institution — Sudden  Death  Shocks  Newspaper  World 


(By  tclcyraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  14. — The  will  of 
Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicayo  Daily  News  who  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  Sunday, 
May  10,  was  tiled  today  in  the  probate 


Walter  A.  Strong 


court  of  Cook  county.  A  value  of  “not 
to  exceed”  $2,500,000  was  placed  upon 
the  assets  of  the  estate  by  the  executtirs. 
An  inventory  of  the  assets  will  be  filed 
at  a  later  date. 

Terms  of  the  will,  which  was  executed 
April  26,  1926,  provide  for  one-third  of 
the  estate  to  go  to  the  widow,  Josephine 
Haviland  Strong,  and  the  remainder  is 
to  be  created  into  a  trust  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  the  five  children. 

In  the  will  Mr.  Strong  expressed  his 
feeling  of  obligation  to  the  iniblic  and 
to  his  associates  of  the  Daily  News  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  his  ownership  of  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  newspaper. 
The  language  of  the  will  on  this  subject 
is  as  follows : 

“I  consider  that  my  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  through  stock  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  involves  obligations,  on  the  part 
of  myself  and  heirs,  to  my  associates  in 
the  enterprise  and  to  the  public.  I  ex¬ 
pressly  (lirect  that  the  powers  herein 
given  to  my  executors  to  sell  the  stock 
which  I  may  own  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  or  in  any  successor  corpora¬ 
tion  publishing  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
or  a  successor  corporation  publishing  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  or  a  successor 
paper,  are  to  be  exercised  by  my  ex¬ 
ecutors  in  their  discretion  and  with  the 
object  of  preserving  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  or  its  successor  as  a  semi- 
public  institution,  with  substantially  the 
character  it  may  have  at  my  death.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  are  free,  if  they  choose,  to  retain 
indefinitely  as  part  of  the  estate  its  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Daily  News. 

The  will,  however,  makes  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that,  for  a  period  of  three  months 


from  the  date  of  the  testator’s  death,  the 
stock  of  the  Daily  News  be  held  avail¬ 
able  to  purchase  by  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  in  the  newspaper’s 
employ.  If  in  that  period  no  transfer 
of  the  stock  has  been  arranged,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  any  stockholder  or  group  of 
stockholders  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  purchase  until  four  months  after  the 
testator’s  death.  Should  no  sale  have 
been  negotiated  at  the  end  of  that  period 
a  general  offer  of  the  stock  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  suggestion  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  set  forth  in  the  will. 

The  will,  drawn  four  months  after  Mr. 
Strong  acquired  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Daily  News,  suggests  a  minimum 
price  of  $2,000, 000  for  that  interest.  Four 
months  earlier  Mr.  Strong  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  purchased  the  Daily  News 
from  the  estate  of  Victor  F.  Lawson  for 
approximately  $13,5(X),0(X). 

The  purchase  had  been  financed  by 
means  of  an  issue  of  $8,000,000  in  deben¬ 
tures  and  the  balance  in  preferred  and 
common  stock.  Control  of  the  property 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Strong  through  his 
acquisition  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc. 

The  Daily  News  Printing  Company,  a 
subsidiary  corporation,  erected  the  new 
Daily  News  building,  financed  out  of 
earnings  of  the  newspaper,  supplemented 
by  a  loan  on  the  building  of  $6,500,000, 
now  reduced  through  bond  redemption. 
It  also  constnicte<l  two  branch  plants, 
one  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city 
and  one  in  the  south  division.  The  large 
investments  are  reflected  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  balance  sheet  of  Dec.  31,  19.30.  of 
the  Daily  News  and  its  subsidiaries, 
which  showed  total  assets  of  $29,400,000. 

The  executors  of  Mr.  Strong’s  will  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statement : 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  a  living 
force  with  more  than  half  a  century  of 
public  service  in  its  traditions.  Three 
great  leaders,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Victor 
F.  Lawson,  and  Walter  .A.  Strong,  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  position.  The 
staff  which  has  carried  on  under  these 
leaders  has  been  trained  for  years — in 
individual  cases  .50  years  or  more.  The 
board  of  directors  since  Mr.  Strong  ac- 
(|uired  control  has  included,  in  addition 
to  members  of  the  staff,  Sewell  L.  Avery, 
president  of  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company:  Kenjamin  V.  Becker,  attorney; 
(ieorge  E.  Scott,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  Foundries  Company,  and  John 
Stuart,  president  of  the  Quaker  Gats 
Company,  all  men  in  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  these  same  leaders. 

“The  e.xecutors  and  trustees  named  in 
Mr.  Strong’s  will  are  Josephine  Havi¬ 
land  Strong,  his  wife;  Laird  Bell,  his 
friend,  attorney  and  fellow  director  on 
the  Daily  News  board,  and  Holman  D. 
Pettibone,  vice-president,  trust  officer 
and  director  of  the  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Company,  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  long  standing. 

“These  trustees  have  been  given  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  Mr.  Strong  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  They  now  have 
the  final  suggestions  of  his  will  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Daily  News  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  traditions  of  the  paper  and  to  give 
consideration  to  the  great  staff  which 
carries  on.  The  trustees  hold  themselves 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
character  of  the  paper  and  believe  that 
with  the  help  of  the  staff  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  they  can  discharge  that  duty. 

“Mr.  Strong’s  two  homes,  one  in  Win- 
netka  and  the  other  on  the  Rock  river 
near  Oregon,  form  no  part  of  the  estate 
in  probate.  The  title  of  these  properties 
was  held  in  joint  tenancy  by  husband  and 
wife.” 

Walter  Ansel  Strong,  a  courageous 
leader  in  contemporary  journalism  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  .Wtm. 
died  suddenly  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
10.  at  his  home  in  Winnetka,  Ill.  He 
was  47. 


Death  was  due  to  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Strong  had  played  five  holes  of  golf 
earlier  in  the  day  at  the  Indian  Hill 
Golf  Club  with  his  son,  Jonathan.  Feel¬ 
ing  tired  at  the  sixth  tee,  Mr.  Stron'jr 
asked  his  son  to  go  to  the  clubhouse,  get 


his  car  and  pick  him  up  on  a  road  that 
winds  through  the  club  grounds.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  his  home,  he  went  immediately  to 
his  room  on  the  second  floor.  There  he 
collapsed,  death  coming  instantaneously. 

Doctors  C.  A.  Aldrich  and  Frederick 
Christopher,  who  live  near  the  Strong 
residence,  and  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen, 
health  commissioner  of  Chicago  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  publisher,  were 
called  by  Mrs.  Strong.  Physicians  pro¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Strong  dead  when  they  ar¬ 
rived.  An  autopsy  was  held  later  in  Dr. 
Bundesen’s  presence.  It  confirmed  the 
earlier  findings  of  the  physicians  as  to 
the  cause  of  \Ir.  Strong’s  death. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Strong  came  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  his  family  and  his 
many  associates  at  the  Daily  News  and 
other  business  affairs  in  which  he  was 
actively  interested.  .An  athlete  most  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Strong  was  essentially  sound 
in  physical  appearance  and  possessed 
tremendous  vitality  and  strength.  He 
appeared  to  be  much  younger  than  his 
47  years. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  Mr. 
Strong  drew  heavily  upon  that  vitality 
and  strength  from  Jan.  1,  1926,  when  he 
succeeded  the  late  V’ictor  F.  Lawson  as 
head  of  the  Daily  News  Company,  Inc., 
until  July,  1929,  when  the  Daily  News 
moved  into  its  new  building,  which  was 
built  under  his  direction.  In  recent 
months  he  had  endeavored  to  conserve 
his  strength,  realizing  that  he  had  over¬ 
taxed  himself  physically  by  his  many 
and  complex  labors. 

He  had  recently  returned  from  a 
month’s  vacation  trip  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Nassau  an<l  Florida,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health.  He 
was  at  his  desk  in  the  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  until  4  o’clock  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  preceding  his  untimely  death.  He 
appeared  to  be  well  then,  although  some¬ 
what  tired. 

Mr.  Strong  did  not  complain  of  feel¬ 
ing  ill  and  even  when  he  asked  his  son 
to  get  the  car  and  drive  him  home,  the 
boy  thought  that  his  father’s  fatigue  was 
due  to  the  heavy  going  at  the  crowded  golf 
course  and  paid  little  attention  to  it.  Ar¬ 
riving  home,  Mr.  Strong  went  imme¬ 
diately  upstairs.  .A  few  minutes  later  his 
nine-year-old  daughter,  .Anne,  went  into 


his  room  to  ask  him  about  his  golf  game. 
She  found  her  father  lying  crumpled  on 
the  floor,  near  his  bed.  The  child  went 
to  her  mother  and  expressed  surprise 
that  her  father  was  sleeping  on  the  fl<x)r. 
Mrs.  Strong  went  immediately  to  the 


room,  raised  her  husband's  head  from  the 
floor  and  then,  believing  him  dead,  has¬ 
tened  to  call  the  physician. 

Watler  Strong  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Aug.  13,  1883.  the  son  of  Dr. 
Albert  Bliss  Strong  and  Ida  Cook 
Strong.  The  elder  Mr.  Strong  died  when 
the  son  was  still  a  youth.  .After  going 
through  the  public  school,  Mr.  Strong 
determined  upon  a  college  education,  and 
he  attended  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago 
at  night,  working  days..  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  institution  in  1901  with 
the  degree  of  civil  engineer. 

It  was  while  attending  Lewis  that  Mr. 
Strong  had  his  first  contact  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  sold  news¬ 
papers  on  West  Madison  street  cars. 

Upon  being  graduated  from  the  insti¬ 
tute,  Mr.  Strong  entered  Beloit  college 
at  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he  studied  for  four 
years,  supporting  not  only  himself  but  his 
mother  as  well.  His  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  again  showed  itself  when  he 
worked  for  a  time  on  a  Beloit  newspaper, 
becoming  its  assistant  managing  editor. 

During  his  Beloit  college  days,  Mr. 
Strong’s  business  ability  showed  itself  and 
netted  him  anda  comiKUiion  appro.ximately 
$3.(K)0.  The  two  students  learned  that 
several  crates  of  used  roller  skates  could 
be  purchased  for  a  small  sum.  They  ob¬ 
tained  the  skates,  spent  many  evenings 
cleaning  and  repairing  them,  and  then 
rented  a  hall  in  lieloit.  Then  they  made 
known  that  a  roller  skating  rink  was  in 
operation  and  began  collecting  receipts. 
Upon  their  graduation  they  sold  the  rink 
and  both  left  college  with  neat  sums  in 
the  bank. 

In  addition  to  his  business  duties  and 
maintaining  a  good  scholastic  standing, 
Mr.  Strong  was  also  interested  in  athlet¬ 
ics,  playing  on  the  college  football  team, 
was  a  member  of  the  track  team,  and 
catcher  on  the  baseball  nine.  He  was  a 
member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity.  He 
was  graduated  from  Beloit  in  1905  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Upon  leaving  college  Mr.  Strong  re¬ 
turned  to  Oiicago  and  began  his  active 
connection  with  the  Daily  News.  He 
started  as  an  audit  clerk,  eventually  be¬ 
coming  auditor  and  then  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  had  worked  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  “in  the  ranks”  and  had  gained  an 


The  Chicago  Daily  A'pies  building,  one  of  the  most  modern  publishing 
plants  in  the  country,  whieli  was  built  under  Mr.  Strong's  direction  and  stands 
as  a  monument  to  the  publisher. 
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intimate  knowledge  of  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  and  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  new  spaper  plant.  He  was  busi- 
nes  manager  when  \’ictor  F.  Lawson, 
then  etlitor  and  publisher  of  the  News, 
died  on  Aug.  19,  1925. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawson  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  Daily  Xews 
had  to  be  dealt  wdth.  The  disposition  of 
the  entire  estate  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  late  John  J.  Mitchell,  then  president 
of  the  Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Company. 
There  were  various  bidders  for  the  News 
on  the  part  of  interested  parties  lx)th  in 
the  east  and  Chicago.  Mr.  Mitchell  de¬ 
cided,  however,  that  the  sale  should  be 
made  to  a  group  which  would  not  alter 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  would  preserve  its  integrity 
as  an  independent,  forward-looking  and 
thorough  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  intelligence. 

On  Dec.  25,  1925,  Mr.  Mitchell  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Daily  News  had  been 
sold  for  $13,500,000  to  a  group  headed  by 
Mr.  Strong,  who  had  bent  every  effort  to 
assure  the  continued  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
worked  with  Mr.  Law'son. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  the  control 
of  the  News,  Mr.  Strong  outlined  the 
principles  upon  which  he  would  publish 
the  newspaper  These,  he  said,  would 
be  “to  publish  a  good  newspaper,  sincere 
in  its  convictions,  enterprising  in  its 
methods  and  independent  in  its  advocacy 
of  all  that  best  serves  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  To  recognize  and  accejjt  a  moral 
responsibility  to  all  people  irresj^ctive 
of  racial,  political,  religious  and  indus¬ 
trial  distinctions.  To  reflect  and  pro¬ 
mote  those  new,  joyous  aspects  of  life 
that  are  instinct  with  youth  and  its  pro¬ 
gressive  purposes.” 

In  his  position  as  business  manager, 
Mr.  Strong  had  recognized,  as  had  Mr. 
Lawson  himself,  the  need  for  a  new 
plant.  Early  in  192b  he  outlined  a  plan 
to  establish  a  plant  and  office  building 
utilizing  for  the  first  time  in  Qiicago’s 
history  the  air  rights  over  a  railroad 
right  of  way.  After  due  consideration 
the  present  site  was  selected,  adjoining 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railway 
station.  Ground  for  the  new  structure 
was  broken  on  Dec.  29,  1927,  and  on 
June  8.  1929,  the  Daily  News  moved 
from  its  old  home  at  15  North  Wells 
street  to  its  new  quarters  at  400  West 
Madison  street. 

.\ssisted  by  his  board  of  directors  and 
expert  advisers  on  construction,  Mr. 
Strong  personally  concerned  himself  with 
every  detail  of  the  building,  and  with  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  the  new 
equipment.  Reflecting  the  qualities  of 
the  man  whose  dreams  it  embodies,  the 
Daily  News  building  stands  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  great  publisher. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  paper,  a 
stock  compatiy  was  formed  in  which 
various  citizens  of  importance  were  in¬ 
vited  to  acquire  an  interest.  Mr. 
Strong,  however,  owned  the  majority  of 
the  stock  and  continued  to  lie  the  con¬ 
trolling  stockholder  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Memliers  of  the  staff  were 
also  invited  to  purchase  securities  in  the 
company  at  favorable  rates.  The  lioard 
of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  is  now  as  follow’s : 

Sewell  L.  .\very.  president  of  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  V.  Becker,  attorney ;  Laird  Bell, 
attorney;  Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of 
the  News;  James  L.  Houghteling,  its 
vice-president  and  treasurer ;  James  N. 
Shryock,  business  manager  of  the  News, 
secretary ;  George  Scott,  president  of  the 
.\merican  Steel  Foundries ;  and  John 
Stuart,  president  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company.  Mr.  Scott  wes  elected  to  the 
board  when  Robert  P.  I^mont  resigned 
at  the  time  that  President  Hoover  ap¬ 
pointed  him  secretary  of  commerce. 

f'pon  assuming  control  of  the  News. 
Mr.  Strong  provided  employes  of  the 
naper  with  a  protection  and  pension  plan. 
He  had  given  much  thought  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  prior  to  becoming  publisher,  having 
become  acquainted  during  his  career  on 
the  newspaper  with  many  employes  of 
the  paner  who  had  spent  their  business 
life  with  the  News.  As  a  result  of  his 
efforts  a  plan  for  pensioning  employes 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  and  for 
protecting  them  with  insurance  during 


FAMILY  OF  LATE  PUBLISHER 


Mrs.  Walter  A.  Strong  and  children  seated  before  the  fireplace  in  their 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  home.  Seated  on  the  floor  is  Anne.  (Grouped  around  the 
mother  (left  to  right)  are:  David  Se>mour,  Jonathan  Webster,  Walter  A.,  Jr„ 
and  Robert  Kitchell. 


their  lives  was  evolved.  This  plan  is 
now  in  operation. 

Mr.  Strong  also  established  two  schol¬ 
arships  each  year  to  employes  of  the 
Daily  News  or  their  relatives,  giving 
the  two  winners  of  the  scholarships 
$l,ff(X)  each  and  full  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  what  university  or  college  they  wish 
to  attend. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Strong  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Illinois. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Law  school  in  1912.  In  addition 


to  his  interests  in  national  organizations 
connected  with  the  newspaper  profession, 
Mr.  Strong  was  an  able  civic  leader  in 
Chicago  and  his  own  community  in 
\\  innetka,  where  he  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  village,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  active 
in  the  church  life  of  the  village,  lieing 
a  member  of  the  Christ  Episcopal  church. 
Mr.  Strong  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
in  Chicago. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  was 


PUBLIC  OmCIALS  AND  NEWSPAPERMEN 
MOURN  PASSING  OF  WALTER  A.  STRONG 


Follow  I NG  are  tributes  paid  to  the 
life  and  character  t»f  Walter  A. 
Strong  by  leading  men. 

President  Hoover's  expression  of  sor¬ 
row  was  addresed  to  Mrs.  Strong.  It 
read :  “I  am  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Strong.  He  was  so 
fine  an  American,  so  stanch  in  every 
righteous  cause,  that  his  loss  is  a  loss 
to  all  our  people.  Mrs.  Hoover  joins  me 
in  the  expression  of  our  greatest  sympa¬ 
thy  and  our  prayers  that  strengUi  may 
come  to  you.” 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune — It  was  a  tragedy  that 
W'alter  A.  Strong  should  die  at  the  age 
of  47.  It  was  doubly  regrettable  that  his 
death  occurred  so  soon  after  he  had  come 
into  the  management  of  the  Daily  Nezvs. 
His  rise  to  this  position  demonstrated 
extraordinary  capacity  Ixith  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  fields,  and  we  are  all 
sorry  that  more  years  of  usefulness, 
which  might  have  been  his.  were  not 
granted  him.  Mr.  Strong  in  his  personal 
life  was  exemplary.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  deeply  attached  to  his  family. 
Roth  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Tribune  I  express  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  to  his  coworkers  of  the 
Daily  News. 

•Adolph  S.  Ochs.  Xcw  York  Times, 
cabled  from  Berlin — Shocked  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  Deepest  sympathy  to  family 
and  business  associates.  Country  loses 
great  and  useful  citizen  and  journalism 
an  ornament. 

William  Randolph  Hearst — Walter  A. 
Strong  has  been  the  head  and  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Daily  News  for  many  years. 
He  has  maintained  the  fine  traditions  of 
this  splendid  paper.  He  has  made  it  not 
only  a  great  newspaper  but  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  in  the  community. 
Newspapermen,  who  knew  Walter 
Strong’s  worth  best,  will  deeply  mourn 
his  death,  and  the  public,  which  has  lost 
a  sincere  supporter,  will  share  the  grief 
of  his  friends  and  family. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  Chicago 
Times — I  cannot  put  into  words  all  that 
I  feel  upon  Walter  Strong’s  shockingly 
sudden  death.  I  had  the  privilege  of 


knowing  him  well  and  in  my  personal 
loss  I  find  it  hard  to  appraise  the  loss 
which  his  passing  means  to  his  city — to 
the  unfortunate,  whose  burdens  were 
made  lighter;  to  the  mothers  whose  chil¬ 
dren  gained  health  through  the  activities 
of  the  Daily  News  under  his  direction. 
There  are  few  worthy,  progressive  civic 
activities  that  do  not  hear  the  impress  of 
his  vigorous  personality,  so  generous  was 
he  of  his  efforts  and  his  ability.  He  was 
myriad  minded — he  talked  of  radio,  of 
television,  of  architecture,  of  newspaper 
mechanics  as  an  engineer ;  of  social  and 
political  questions  as  a  keen  student 
of  current  affairs ;  of  art,  literature,  of 
music  as  an  aesthete ;  but  only  those  who 
have  known  the  rare  privilege  of  his  in 
timate  friendship  will  feel  the  full  pur¬ 
port  of  his  passing.  He  was  all  man — 
genuine,  sturdily  honest,  active  minded. 
He  had  that  peculiar  genius  of  friendship, 
the  ability  to  communicate  the  warmth 
of  his  character,  the  vigor  of  his  thought, 
the  virility  of  his  courage.  The  great 
edifice  he  built  to  house  the  Daily  News 
will  lie  his  monument  for  decades.  His 
work  will  be  rememliered  and  his  impress 
remain  for  years  in  his  city  and  in  his 
profession,  but  in  my  mind  his  distinction 
as  a  great  citizen  and  a  great  publisher 
will  always  be  dimmed  by  the  memories 
of  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  friend. 

Knowlton  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  liz'cning  Post — I  knew  and 
I  admired  Walter  Strong  very  highly. 
His  was  a  great  force  for  civic  welfare 
in  the  community.  He  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  publisher,  not  only  in  Chicago  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  admired  and  respected. 

Herman  Black,  of  Chicago  Ez’cning 
American- — NewspaixTinen  who  respect 
their  profession  will  miss  Walter  Strong 
keenly,  becatise  he  was  always  ready  to 
battle  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  them. 

Homer  Guck,  of  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner — Chicago  loses  a  really  great 
citizen  in  his  death. 

P.  L.  Thom.son,  president.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations — W’alter  Strong  not 
only  recognized  the  business  of  publish- 

•  (Continued  on  page  44) 


president  when  he  died,  of  the  100,000 
Group  of  American  Cities;  at  one  time 
secretary  and  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations;  a  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press ; 
and  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity. 

As  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  Mr.  Strong  had  hoped  to  see  the 
organization  do  much  to  improve 
the  standards  of  advertising  throughout 
the  country.  He  recently  proposed, 
and  the  Federation  had  started,  a  five- 
year  plan  toward  this  objective. 

Mr.  Strong’s  civic  interests  included 
membership  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Century  of  Progress,  life  membership 
in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Strong  purchased 
a  country  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock 
river  near  Oregon,  Ill.  Assisted  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Morris  W^ebster,  he  spent 
several  months  planning  the  house  he 
wanted  built  tliere  and  eventually  de¬ 
termined  upon  one  in  the  Norman  style 
of  architecture.  The  estate  consisted  of 
75  acres  until  Mr.  Strong  recently  added 
50  acres  to  it.  He  had  many  plans  for 
improving  the  property.  A  swimming 
pool  and  tennis  court  were  built  and  plans 
drawn  for  a  golf  course.  He  had  hoped 
also  to  stock  the  place  with  blooded  cattle 
and  to  have  some  saddle  horses  there. 
When  he  was  in  Europe  about  a  year 
ago,  he  spent  considerable  time  in  various 
antique  shops,  jiurchasing  furnishings  for 
the  home  he  had  named  Stronghold. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Strong,  the 
News  was  the  first  newspaper  in  Chicago 
to  own  and  operate  a  radio  station.  Last 
year  radio  station  WMAQ  was  organized 
as  a  separate  corporation,  and  Mr.  Strong 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Strong  married  Josephine  Havi- 
land  Webster,  daughter  of  Towner  K. 
W  ebster,  in  1913.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  five  children,  Walter  A.  Jr., 
16;  Jonathan,  14;  Robert,  11;  Anne,  9, 
and  David,  5.  Two  brothers  also  survive, 
Ralph  and  Richard  Strong. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  W'^ed- 
nesday  afternoon  at  the  Strong  family 
home  in  W'innetka,  Ill.,  as  the  presses 
and  typesetting  machines  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  that  was  built  under  his 
direction  were  silent  for  one  minute  in 
tribute. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  family  home, 
his  wife  and  five  children,  immediate 
relatives,  close  friends,  civic  and  business 
leaders,  representatives  of  the  newspaper 
business,  including  hundreds  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Daily  News  gathered  for 
the  brief  Episcopal  church  service  read 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Ashley  Gerhard,  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Strong 
was  a  member,  assisted  by  Dr.  Irving 
Maurer,  president  of  Beloit  college, 
where  Mr.  Strong  was  graduated. 

-At  one  end  of  the  hall,  flanked  by  a 
fireplace,  and  with  flags  of  the  nations 
drooping  in  salute  from  wall  brackets 
which  Mr.  Strong  and  his  sons  had 
forged,  rested  the  coffin.  It  was  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  roses,  tribute  from 
members  of  the  Daily  News  organization. 

The  services  at  the  home  were  open, 
but  those  which  followed  at  Rosehil! 
cemetery  were  private,  with  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  present. 

-Aniong  those  attending  were  Gov- 
Louis  L.  Emmerson  and  Mayor  A.  J. 
Cermak.  Four  brothers  of  Mrs.  Strong 
and  two  nephews  served  as  active  pall¬ 
bearers.  They  were  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster,  Henry  Kitchell  Webster,  Jr., 
Maurice  H.  Webster,  Towner  K.  Web¬ 
ster,  Jr.,  Towner  K.  Webster,  III,  and 
Ronald  Webster. 

-A  delegation  from  the  .Advertising 
Federation  of  .America,  of  which  Mr. 
Strong  was  chairman,  arrived  in  Chi¬ 
cago  from  New  York  and  attended  the 
funeral. 


WILSON  APPOINTED  M.E. 

Bob  Wilson,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Nezv  Haven  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
been  made  managing  editor.  He  has 
been  sports  editor  of  the  Times  and 
New  Haven  Union  for  many  years. 
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PROMOTION  COPY  CONTEST  ANNOUNCED 

“Editor  &  Publisher  Awards”  Designed  to  Create  Proper  Appreciation  by  Newspapermen  of  Their 
Work — Thirty  Prizes  for  1931  Advertising  Will  Be  Given  in  March,  1932 


HIRTY-TW'O  awards  will  be  made  by 
■*-  Editor  &  Ptblisher  each  year  for 
the  best  examples  of  daily  newspaper 
promotion.  The  first  awards  will  be 
made  in  March,  1932,  for  material  issued 
during  the  year  1931.  The  plan  and  gen¬ 
eral  details  of  the  awards,  announced  this 
week  after  considerable  consultation  with 
ot'ficers  of  the  national  organization  of 
Newspaper  Promotion  Managers,  are 
designed  not  only  to  reward  newspaper 
promotion  of  especial  merit,  but  to  create 
a  proper  appreciation  by  proprietors,  pub- 
li-shers,  and  promotion  men  themselves 
of  the  importance  of  their  work  in  news¬ 
paper  development. 

Awards  will  be  made  for  general  all- 
around  excellence  covering  a  year’s  \york 
in  all  phases  of  promotion;  for  individ¬ 
ual  pieces  of  copy  and  for  entire  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  promotion  of  circulation, 
of  advertising,  for  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing.  for  trade-paper  advertising,  for 
direct  mail  advertising  and  for  market 
research  promotion.  They  will  be  known 
as  the  “Editor  &  Publisher  Awards  for 
Newspaper  Promotion.” 

A  jury  of  at  least  nine  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  which  will  be  announced  in 
a  later  issue,  will  make  the  awards.  Ma¬ 
terial  for  each  year  must  be  submitted 
to  this  office  not  before  Jan.  1  and  not 
later  than  Feb.  1  of  the  following  year. 
A  member  of  the  executive  staff  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  will  be  a  member  of  the 
jury.  Awards  will  be  made  to  the  news¬ 
papers  winning  them  and  not  to  any 
individual. 

Details  of  the  contest,  as  announced 
lielow,  have  the  personal  approval  of  all 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Promotion  Managers’ 
Organization. 

Awards  will  be  given  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups  of  promotion: 

I.  The  best  all-around  promotion  work 
conducted  during  the  year,  including  all 
phases  of  promotion,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  direct  mail,  etc.  The  determining 
factors  will  be :  'The  extent  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  attractiveness  of  layouts  and  art 
work  and  the  value  of  the  copy.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  will  receive  an 
inscribed  silver  cup  and  a  plaque.  The 
plaque  will  remain  in  permanent  posses¬ 
sion.  The  cup  will  be  held  for  one  year 
and  passed  to  the  winner  of  the  next 
award.  A  newspaper  winning  the  cup  for 
three  years  will  win  permanent  posses¬ 
sion.  The  second  prize  w’ill  be  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  honorable  mention. 

II.  For  the  best  all-around  prornotion 
work  under  the  auspices  of  a  territorial 
association  or  of  a  group  of  newspapers 
under  common  ownership,  the  determin¬ 
ing  factors  to  be  as  above  stated.  The 
first  prize  will  be  a  plaque  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention. 

III.  For  each  of  the  following  divisions 
there  will  be  first  and  second  prizes. 
The  first  prize  will  be  an  engraved 
plaque,  and  the  second  an  engraved  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  determining  factor  in  each 
case  will  he  the  value  of  the  advertising 
— copy,  layout,  and  art  work  all  being 
taken  into  consideration.  In  order  to  be 
eligible,  the  advertisements  or  printed 
matter  within  each  group  must  have  lieen 
actually  published. 

.Advertisements  for  Circi'l.\tion' 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertise¬ 
ment  for  circulation  purposes.  This  may 
refer  to  one  feature  of  one  department 
of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
entire  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  advertisements  for  circula¬ 
tion  purposes.  This  may  refer  to  any 
one  feature  or  department  or  it  may  re¬ 
fer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

.Advertisements  for  Ad\t.rtisint. 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertise¬ 
ment  directed  to  advertisers  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  new.spapers.  This  may  re¬ 
fer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of 


a  newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire 
newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 

three  or  more  advertisements  addressed 
to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers.  This  may  refer  to  one  feature 
or  one  department  of  a  newspaper  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Institutional  Advititising 

1.  The  most  valuable  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  general  prestige  covering 
both  circulation  and  advertising. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 

three  or  more  advertisements  on  general 
prestige,  covering  both  circulation  and 
advertising. 

Trade  Paper  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  trade  papers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three 

or  more  advertisements  appearing  in 

trade  papers. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  direct 

mailing  piece  for  circulation  purposes. 


2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  mailing  pieces  for  circu¬ 
lation  puriKises. 

3.  The  most  valuable  single  mailing 
piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

4.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three 
or  more  mailing  pieces  directed  to 
advertisers. 

Mailing  pieces  may  include  folders, 
leatlets,  books,  booklets,  letters — anything 
that  is  sent  through  the  mail. 

Data  I’iwks— Research  Studies 

1.  The  most  valuable  data  book  pre¬ 
senting  a  general  analysis  of  the  market 
and  the  newspaiier. 

2.  The  most  valuable  research  study, 
analyzing  .some  specific  phase  of  the 
market  or  the  newspaper. 

The  un(|ualified  approval  given  to  the 
plan  by  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Promotion 
Managers’  Organization  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  (piotations  from  letters  re¬ 
cently  received : 

George  Henneyan,  promotion  manager 
New  York  Sun  and  chairman  of  the 


National  Newspaper  Promotion  Ma..a- 
gers  Organization :  1  think  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  to  be  complimented  on  this 
step.  In  establishing  the  awards  it  is 
performing  a  real  service  for  newspapers. 
The  awards  will  focus  the  attention  of 
publishers  as  well  as  space-buyers  on 
newspaper  promotion.  They  should  lielp 
materially  in  improving  the  promotion 
material  that  newspapers  put  out.  .And 
better  newspaper  promotion  should  bring 
more  advertising  to  newsiiapers. 

P.  F.  Watkins,  promotion  manager 
Cliicayo  Daily  News — It  seems  to  me  that 
the  idea  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
building  up  that  spirit  of  unity  among 
promotion  managers  that  we  are  seeking 
to  encourage.  You  can  put  me  down  as 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

H.  W.  Hoile,  promotion  manager, 
liinitiitf/liaiii  News  and  A;ie-I  lerald — 
Newspaper  promotion  managers  have 
needed  just  such  a  stimulus  for  a  long 
time  to  pull  them  out  of  the  rut. 

Charles  L.  Baum,  promotion  manager, 
Portland  Orei/on  Journal —  1  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  suggestion.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  most  newspaix-r  promo¬ 
tion  needs  it  is  dressing  up.  I  think  the 
institution  of  awards  such  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  might  very  possibly  stimulate  pro¬ 
motion  men  to  make  their  copy  better 
looking. 

F.  N.  McGehee,  promotion  manager, 
Cleveland  Press — Am  heartily  in  accord 
with  Editor  &  Publisher's  ideas.  Will 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  any 
way  possible. 

W’.  J.  Damm,  promotion  manager, 
Miheaukec  Jourtud — I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  awards,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it 
will  be  an  added  incentive  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  departments  of  all  newspapers  to 
improve  the  trend  of  such  promotion. 

Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  promotion  manager 
Next'  York  Ameriean — Although  there 
has  been  excellent  newspaper  promotion 
advertising  produced  without  the  incentive 
of  a  prize.  Editor  &  Publisher’s  new 
plan  of  a  yearly  award  for  outstanding 
examples  of  such  work  .should  effect  a 
lot  of  good.  If  it  only  makes  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  recognize  a 
fact  that  newspaper  promotion  men  al¬ 
ready  do — that  a  newspaper’s  space  and 
circulation  arc  products  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  products  should  be  as 
carefully  planned  and  as  well  executed 
as  the  best  advertising  in  a  newspaper's 
columns — Editor  &  Publishe:r's  new 
plan  of  awarils  will  help  space-selling 
take  a  long  step  forward. 


NEW  TABLOID  IN  KENTUCKY 

Bruce  I.  Susong  Head*  Company  to 
Publish  Semi-Weekly 

Cincinnati,  May  12. — A  new  tabloid 
semi-weekly  in  northern  Kentucky  will 
be  started  the  first  week  in  June  by  the 
Kentucky  World  Publishing  Company. 
Bruce  I.  .Susong,  for  more  than  12  years 
the  editor  of  the  Kentueky  Post  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  League  at  Covington, 
Ky..  is  president  and  publisher. 

The  editor  and  vice-president  of  the 
Kentucky  World  will  be  Elmer  H. 
I  Iressman,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post.  Joseph  Dressman, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  will  be  city  editor.  The  publishing 
office  will  be  in  Newport,  Ky. 

One  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the 
new  paper  is  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stricklett  of 
Covington,  widow  of  a  former  business 
associate  of  Afr.  Susong.  The  Kentucky 
World  Publishing  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000. 


NEW  A.N.P.A.  MEMBERS 

The  Caniden  (Ark.)  News,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  and  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record  have  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  effective  as  of  May  1. 


INLAND  GROUP  TO  WEIGH  ADVERTISING 
PROBLEMS  AND  EDITORIAL  CONTENT 

Program  for  Two-Day  Spring  Meeting  at  Chicago  Is  Announced 
by  Fred  Schilplin,  President — Economy  Talk 
Features  Opening  Session 


A  FOUR-FOLD  program,  dealing  with 
circulation  and  advertising  problems, 
radio  publicity,  and  reduction  of  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  will  feature  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  19-20. 

The  program  for  the  convention  was 
announced  hy  Fred  Schilplin,  publisher  of 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  and  president 
of  the  Inland,  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  May  19 — Opening  session,  be¬ 
ginning  at  10  A.  M.,  will  be  featured  by 
a  discussion  led  by  W.  C.  Lusk,  Lusk- 
Mitchell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Yankton, 

S.  D.,  on  “Economies  in  Present  Day 
Newspaper  Operations.”  Alexander 
I^gge,  former  chairman  of  the  federal 
farm  board,  now  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company,  will  speak  at 
the  luncheon.  The  afternoon  session  will 
be  given  over  to  talks  by  Mrs.  Zell  Hart 
Deming,  publisher  of  Warren  (Ohio) 
Tribune,  on  “Local  Feature  Stories;” 
and  W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Tribune,  on  “My  Views  as 
to  W’hat  Constitutes  Retail  Advertising 
and  General  Advertising.”  A  round¬ 
table  discussion  will  follow. 

Wednesday.  May  20 — John  N.  Ei sen- 
lord,  circulation  manager  of  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
will  open  the  morning  session  with  a  talk 
on  “Problems  in  Circulation  Building  and 
Circulation  Holding.”  This  will  be  fol- 
low^ed  by  an  address  on  “Newspaper 
Boys’  Welfare”  by  Joe  M.  Bunting,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph.  Philip  Adler,  publisher  of 
Keivanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier,  also  will 
talk  on  circulation,  and  Donald  J. 
Wickizer,  Monticcio  (Ind.)  Journal,  will 
tell  of  “Taking  Corn  on  Subscription.” 

Dean  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  of  North¬ 
western  University  School  of  Commerce, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon,  John  W. 
Park,  production  manager  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  wil  speak  on  “Color  Print¬ 
ing  in  the  Daily  Newspapers.” 

Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Advertising  Promotion  Committee,  will 
report  “Comparative  Advertising  Views 
by  Typical  Ixical  .Advertisers  in  Inland 
Newspaper.s”  at  the  concluding  session. 

Topics  which  will  be  discussed  during 
the  course  of  the  spring  meeting  include : 

Editorial :  Radio  programs.  Have  any 
Inland  members  dropped  free  publicity  of 


radio  programs?  How  do  members  se¬ 
cure  their  correspondents?  W'hat  per¬ 
sons  make  the  best  correspondents? 
How  much  does  an  editor  owe  in  time 
and  space  relating  to  community  affairs 
to  his  community?  In  what  kind  of 
community  service  can  a  newspaper  best 
serve  its  community? 

Mechanical :  Discussion  of  newspaper 
typography.  Are  front  page  banner 
lines  desirable  every  day?  What  do  you 
do  with  complaints  about  unsatisfactory 
printing  ? 

Advertising;  How  can  we  keep  up  the 
advertising  linage  of  a  conservative  mer¬ 
chant  during  the  summer?  How  can 
local  advertising  linage  be  increased? 
What  are  the  causes  and  what  are  the 
remedies  for  loss  of  linage?  Should 
chain  stores  pay  the  same  rate?  How 
can  advertising  men  be  developed  into 
better  merchandising  men?  Which  is  the 
more  desirable  plan :  to  use  as  a  basis  for 
local  advertising  rates  the  amount  of 
space  used  in  any  one  calendar  month  or 
a  sliding  scale  on  the  basis  of  bulk  space 
used  during  the  calendar  year? 

Business :  What  changes,  if  any,  are 
publishers  making  because  of  reduced  in¬ 
come  in  their  policy  regarding  vacation? 
Do  all  publishers  give  vacations  in  all 
departments  at  a  full  pay  and  how  long? 
What  economies  have  been  effected  by 
publishers  during  the  past  year  through 
elimination,  changes  or  substitutions? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  budgeting 
expenses  to  a  smaller  newspaper?  What 
are  the  percentages  used  ?  Do  small 
daily  newspapers  make  a  mistake  in  try¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  general  features?  How 
much  does  the  size  of  a  newspaper  add  to 
its  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reader  ? 

Circulation ;  What  are  some  efficient 
and  economical  circulation  building 
uiethfKls?  I)o  comics  and  entertainment 
features  gain  enough  readers  to  justify 
their  cost?  Is  it  becoming  more  ap¬ 
parent  from  year  to  year  that  the  tempo¬ 
rary  stimulation  of  contests  is  proving 
detrimental  to  the  standing  and  prestige 
of  the  newspaper?  Should  newspapers 
which  have  competitive  trading  areas  get 
together  and  have  some  kind  of  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  their  field  for  subscrip¬ 
tions?  How  can  they  go  about  it? 

The  board  of  directors  will  meet  Mon¬ 
day,  May  18.  at  12 :30  P.  M.  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel. 
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FORKER  IS  PUBUSHER 
OF  N.  Y.  AMERICAN 

Former  Advertiaing  Director  of  Heerat 
Megazinea  Aaaumed  New  Dutiea 
Thia  Week — Haa  Had  Wide  Newa- 
paper  Reportorial  Experience 

Eugene  Forkcr,  formerly  a  newspaper 
and  press  association  reporter  and  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  since  1917  a  Hearst 
magazine  executive,  this  week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Xcw  York 
American  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  president. 

Mr.  Forker  assumed  his  new  duties 
May  13.  The  day  before  he  resigned  as 
advertising  director  of  Hearst’s  Inter¬ 
national  Magazine  Company,  Inc.,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  had  held  since  last  January. 

Mr.  Forker  started  as  a  newspaper 
reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles  Morning 
Herald  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in 
1*X)8,  later  transferring  to  the  Associated 
Press  office  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1912  and  1913  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  International  News 
Service  on  the  Mexican  border,  report¬ 
ing  the  Carranza  raids.  Returning  North, 
he  worked  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  later  joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

He  came  East  again  in  1916  and 
worked  on  the  Xcroark  Erening  Xcu's, 
going  from  there  to  Income  an  ^itor  of 
Harpers  Bazaar  in  1917.  He  became 
business  manager  of  that  magazine  and 
later  business  manager  of  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Magazine. 

Mr.  Forker  is  married  and  lives  in 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


ROY  L.  SERIGHT  DEAD  AT  46 


Illinoi*  Editor  and  Publisher,  Suc¬ 
cumbs  After  44  Transfusions 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

H.\rrisbur(:,  Ilu,  May  13. — h'uneral 
services  were  held  here  today  for  Roy 
L.  Seright,  46,  for  14  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  Register  and 
president  of  the  Register  Publishing 
company,  who  died  Tuesday  of  leukemia 
after  an  illness  of  six  months.  Mr. 
Seright  underwent  44  blood  transfusions 
since  iJecember  1  in  an  effort  of  doctors 
at  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
at  Harrisburg  to  halt  ravages  of  the 
disease  which  depleted  red  blood  cells. 

Mr.  Seright  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  Sullivan,  Ill.,  on  weekly  news- 
paners  while  in  high  school.  Later  he 
published  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Rock- 
ton,  Ill.,  the  Sullivan  (Ill.)  Progress 
and  the  Clay  County  Republican  at 
Louisville.  Ill.,  before  coming  to  Harris¬ 
burg  in  1917.  He  was  a  member  of 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Mrs. 
Seright  and  their  only  son,  Morris, 
survive. 


LIBEL  ACTION  DISMISSED 

Former  Police  Chief  Drop*  Sup 

Againrt  Kan*a*  City  Journal-Post 

A  libel  suit  for  $301,200  in  which 
Frank  M.  Wisdom,  former  chief  of 
police  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was  the 
plaintiff  and  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
the  defendant,  ended  abruptly  May  7 
when  Judge  Thomas  J.  Seehorn  of  the 
circuit  court  indicated  he  would  sustain 
a  demurrer  filed  by  Mr.  Dickey’s  attor¬ 
neys.  The  plaintiff  then  dismissed  the 
action. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  articles  printed 
in  1926  in  connection  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  city  affairs  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
by  the  late  C.  B.  Griffith,  at  that  time 
attorney  general  of  Kansas. 


WELSH  REAPPOINTED 

City  Manager  George  W.  Welsh,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Chronicle  and  United 
Weeklies,  was  appointed  for  a  third 
term  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  commission 
May  4.  The  commission,  however,  cut 
his  salary  from  $15,000  a  year  to  $7,500. 
due  to  economic  conditions. 


BALFOUR  CLUB  SPEAKER 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  Bart.,  K.B.E.,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  W'^riters  in  the  Carlton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  May  8.  Charles  P. 
Williamson,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  the  meeting. 


40,000  DEFYING  COLD  SEE 
CHICAGO  BOUTS 

American  Golden  Glove*  Tournament 
Team  Defeat*  French  Amateur 

Champion* — Tribune  and  N.  Y. 

New*  Spon*ored  Event 

Despite  chilly  weather  that  brought 
out  overcoats  and  blankets,  40,000  spec¬ 
tators  gathered  at  Soldiers’  Field,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  witness  the  international  amateur 
boxing  bouts  in  which  the  American 
team,  composed  of  Chicago  and  New 
York  Golden  Gloves  winners,  defeated 
the  champions  of  France,  five  bouts  to 
three,  on  May  12. 

The  crowd  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  to  attend  an  amateur  boxing  con¬ 
test  in  .America.  The  event  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  served 
as  the  culmination  of  the  annual  Golden 
Gloves  tournaments  staged  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Xesv  York  Daily  Xcus. 

The  band  played  the  “Mar.sellaise”  as 
the  French  boxers,  escorted  by  French 
veterans  in  blue  uniforms,  climbed 
through  the  ropes.  Then  came  an 
.\nierican  Legion  corps  with  the  Golden 
Gloves  winners.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  raised  and  the  band  played 
.■Xmcrica’s  anthem. 

Profits  from  the  show  are  to  he  de¬ 
voted  equally  to  the  relief  of  disabled 
war  veterans  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
France.  The  French  share  is  going  to 
the  “Broken  Mugs,’’  a  little  colony  of 
wounded  soldiers. 

.Arrangements  for  the  international 
bouts  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Arch  Ward.  Tribune  sports  editor.  Don 
Maxwell,  news  editor  and  former  sports 
editor,  and  Westbrook  Pegler,  Tribune 
sports  writer,  with  Herol  Egan,  .sports 
editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  accompanied  the  French  cham¬ 
pions  to  America. 

Twenty  telegraph  wires  were  in  serv¬ 
ice  for  sports  writers  at  the  bouts.  In 
addition  to  the  Chicago  press  representa¬ 
tives.  a  number  of  the  nearby  cities 
which  had  boxers  in  the  Golden  Gloves 
tournament  were  represented  by  writers. 

Westbrook  Pegler  wrote  the  main 
story  of  the  fights  for  the  Tribune.  Har¬ 
vey  Woodruff,  conductor  of  “In  the 
W'ake  of  the  News’’  column,  told  of  the 
French  hoys’  gallant  showing,  while 
Wilfrid  Smith  wrote  about  the  American 
boxers.  Herol  Egan  interviewed  the 
French  fighters  after  the  show  and  re¬ 
lated  their  enthusiastic  reaction  to  the 
affair.  Irving  Vaughan  wrote  the  in¬ 
teresting  sidelights  on  the  figlits.  Paul 
Gallico.  New  York  News  sports  editor, 
covered  the  event  for  his  paper. 


RETAIL  SALES  TURN  UP 

Re*erve  Board  Report*  9  Per  Cent 
Gain  After  Allowing  for  Ea*ter 

Department  store  sales,  after  holding 
approximately  level  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1931,  made  a  definite  advance 
of  nearly  9  per  cent  in  .April  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  month,  according  to 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board. 

The  Board’s  index  figure,  which  is 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  as  well 
as  for  variation  in  the  date  of  Easter, 
was  105  in  April,  compared  with  97  in 
March,  98  in  February,  and  97  in  Jan- 
uarv.  The  1923-25  average  is  taken 
as  iOO. 

The  showing  was  the  best  in  nearly  a 
year.  As  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  last  year.  April  showed  a  loss  of  2 
per  cent,  while  March  had  shown  a  10 
per  cent  drop,  both  months  being  adjusted 
for  shifting  dates  of  Easter  buying. 

The  first  four  months  of  the  year 
showed  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent  from  the 
.same  period  of  last  year. 


“BUGS”  BAER  MARRIES 


Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer  and  his  bride  pho¬ 
tographed  just  after  their  marriage. 


Arthur,  “bugs,”  baf:r,  famous 

newspaper  writer  and  humorist  of 
the  Xcii’  York  American,  and  Miss 
Louise  Andrews,  ex-Follies  beauty,  were 
married  by  a  Justice  of  Peace,  in  Union 
City,  N.  j..  May  9.  with  Miss  Andrew’s 
uncle  and  aunt  as  their  only  witnesses. 
Mr.  Baer  and  his  bride  returned  to  New 
York  after  the  ceremony  and  were  en- 
route  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  Golden 
jubilee  celebration  of  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  before  many  of  their  friends  were 
cognizant  of  the  event.  Baer’s  first  wife, 
Margery  Cassidy  Baer,  died  two  years 
ago.  leaving  a  3-year-old  daughter. 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 
EDITOR  RESIGNS 


H.  Parker  Willi*  and  Ridder  Brother* 
Di*agreed  on  General  Policie* — 
No  Succe**or  to  Be  Appointed, 
Jo*ep*  Ridder  Say* 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  II.  Parker 
Willis,  editor  of  the  Xeui  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  was  announced  under  the 
masthead  of  the  paper  May  13  effective 
as  of  that  date. 

Joseph  E.  Ridder,  vice-president  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  Corporation,  told 
Editor  &  Pitbi.ishi-ti  that  the  publishers 
of  the  paper  and  Mr.  Willis  could  not 
agree  on  general  policy  matters. 

Frederick  W.  Jones,  managing  editor, 
said  this  week  he  also  would  retire, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Nathan 
Shaviro,  night  editor,  left  two  months 
ago,  and  Reavis  Cox,  grocery  editor, 
resigned  last  week.  These  three  were 
closely  assfxriated  with  Dr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Ridder  said  that  no  successor  to 
Dr.  W’illis  will  be  appointed.  Each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper,  he  said,  will  he 
directed  by  its  own  editor,  and  he  and 
his  brothers,  Bernard  and  Victor,  who 
purchased  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
the  Xeu'  York  Commercial  and  merged 
them  in  1927,  will  supervise  the  editorial 
policy. 

Dr.  Willis,  who  had  been  with  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  more  than  30 
years,  is  an  authority  on  finance.  He  is 
professor  of  banking  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  former  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  technical  adviser  to 
the  Senate  committee  investigating  the 
credit  structure  of  the  nation.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary  in  1927. 


MARY  O.  CARPENTER 

Miss  Mary  O.  Carpenter,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  La  Prensa,  Spanish  language 
newspaper  of  New  York,  died  May  12 
at  Canton,  Pa.  She  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  among  members  of  the 
Latin- .American  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington. 


DAILY  AIDED  POLICE 
IN  CROWLEY  CASE 

New  York  Journal  Located  Apart¬ 
ment  Where  Killer  Wa*  Cap¬ 
tured  —  New*  Men  Pre*ent 
During  Siege 

The  story  of  how  300  New  York  police 
besieged  the  apartment  of  Francis  (“Two 
Gun”)  Crowley,  Rudolph  Duringer  and 
16-ycar-old  Helen  Walsh  in  New  York 
May  7  and  effected  their  capture  after  a 
thrilling  and  dramatic  gun  battle  in 
which  700  shots  were  said  to  have  been 
fired,  was  an  exciting  assignment  for 
newspapermen,  but,  contrary  to  existing 
opinion,  it  was  as  safe  for  reporters  as 
covering  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  ban¬ 
quet. 

Police  saw  to  that.  During  the  battle 
reporters  were  kept  out  of  the  building 
in  which  the  two  bandits  and  the  girl 
were  being  bombarded  with  bullets  and 
tear  gas.  They  picked  up  their  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  entrance,  interviewing  the 
police  as  they  came  out  for  re-enforce¬ 
ments  or  fresh  air.  They  were  permitted 
within  the  police  lines,  with  their  police 
cards  in  their  hats,  but  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sec  the  fight  first-hand.  More 
than  10,000  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
scene. 

.After  the  shooting  had  ended  and  the 
prisoners  had  been  carried  out,  reporters 
were  admitted  to  the  wrecked  apartment 
to  view  the  damage.  Later  the  three 
prisoners  were  interviewed  at  hospital 
and  police  headquarters. 

The  fact  that  Crowley  had  only  two 
days  before  the  capture  murdered  a 
policeman  who  had  (luestioned  him  while 
he  was  in  a  car  with  the  Walsh  girl,  and 
that  the  police  would  find  him  and  bring 
him  to  justice,  gave  the  story  added 
dramatic  interest.  Where  is  Crowley? 
was  the  question  that  had  been  asked  by 
the  newspapers  for  two  days,  and  then, 
just  in  time  to  make  the  late  afternoon 
editions,  he  was  found  and  was  fighting 
it  out  with  the  cops  to  the  last  bullet. 

The  Xeiu  York  Evening  Journal 
claimed  the  credit  for  tipping  the  police 
as  to  Crowley’s  whereabouts,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Mulrooney  gave  the  paper 
credit  for  its  public  service  later.  The 
Journal  had  been  for  days  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  Billie  I^nn,  Crowley’s  former 
sweetheart,  and  only  after  a  long  series 
of  tiresome  investigations  did  the  re¬ 
porters  get  the  address  of  her  apartment 
on  W^est  End  avenue  where  Crowley  was 
found. 

-After  the  Journal  had  the  address  a 
reporter  called  at  the  house  and  rang  the 
bell  of  the  apartment.  A  young  man 
told  him  that  Billie  Dunn  was  out.  His 
informant  was  the  notorious  killer  him¬ 
self,  but  the  reporter  did  not  recognize 
him. 

Nearly  simultaneously  detectives  ar¬ 
rived  and  in  a  short  while  the  other 
police  and  nearly  every  newspaper 
reporter  in  the  city  who  was  able  to  get 
there.  The  shooting  started.  There 
was  a  scramble  for  telephones.  One 
district  man  of  the  World-Telegram  was 
given  a  pocket  full  of  nickels  and  sta¬ 
tioned  at  a  pay  booth  kept  feeding  them 
in  to  keep  the  line  open  to  his  office. 
There  were  new  developments  in  the 
story  nearly  every  minute  of  the  hour 
the  battle  raged. 

And  afterwards  there  was  a  big  clean¬ 
up  job,  pictures,  interviews  with  the 
prisoners,  the  police,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  the  bombardment. 

Editor  &  Piblisher  was  told  that 
the  story  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
exciting  that  has  been  printed  in  New 
York  for  many  years.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  it  was  much  more  thrilling  than 
a  gangster  murder  which  happened  spon¬ 
taneously  and  without  great  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  principals.  In  this  case,  it 
was  said,  the  fact  that  young  Crowley 
had  so  recently  and  so  coldbloodedly 
killed  a  policeman  and  that  the  police 
were  determined  to  capture  him.  and 
that  he  himself  had  shown  himself  to  be 
willing  to  shoot  at  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation,  helped  make  the  story  effective. 
The  girl  in  the  case,  of  course,  added 
to  its  interest. 


COPY  APPEAL  MUST  FIT  NEW  TEMPO 


Department  Stores  Leading  Way  in  Meeting  Present-Day  Frankness,  Audacity,  and  Healthy  Cynicism, 
Says  Spier,  Citing  Changes  in  Reading  Taste  of  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Buyers 


By  CARLETON  L.  SPIER 

Batten,  Barton,  Durttine  &  0«bom,  Inc. 

{From  an  address  before  the  American  Assoeiation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Meeting  in  Washington  Af'ril  3i)-May  1) 


“Don’t  for  heaven’s  sake  hold  us  re-  advertisement  ol  ha 

spemsible  for  anything  you  niav  do  in  1  here  are  three  men  sitting  around  t 
these  pajamas!  For  the  minute 'you  step  .'h  and  the  heading  is.  W 

into  the  wide,  floppy  trousers  and  wrig-  All  This  Talk  About  This  New 
gle  into  the  swagger  little  bolera — we  •  “aeon.  And  the  copy  be^ 

warn  you,  you're  going  to  want  to  do  People  ever>  where  are  talking  al 
things!  Tea  or  dine  or  dance  (at  home  h- 

of  course),  it  doesn’t  matter.  Tho  Here  is  an  advertisement  showin 
they’re  lively  enough  to  turn  even  a  nap  woman  starting  out  of  the  door  an 
into  an  exciting  adventure!”  says, 

How  did  we  come  to  let  the  depart-  “What  is  the  secret  of  this 

ment  stores  completely  steal  the  whole  housewife’s  leisure?  “She  has 

field  of  humor  from  us?  Aren’t  many  of  no  maid,  yet  her  friends,  etc. 

the  things  we  advertise  dull  enough  etc.” 

without  adding  dullness  to  them?  ir;  u  i  -i :  .  t-i 

i>  1  it  r>  1  rinally  we  have  this  one.  Ihe 

1  eck  «  1  eck — this  is  a  favorite  of  ,  i  i  -r  i  i  r.  -i  .  ui 

Ti  i'..i  II  K  1  _ I  band  and  wife  have  left  the  table 

mine.  The  little  lady  in  bed  is  making  . _ ,  ,  ,,  .,,,  ■ 

up  her  Christmas  list.  She  is  very  much  A  I'f  ® 

puzzled.  The  window  cleaner  leans  over  A'" 
the  window  and  says, 

“(live  her  something  with  a  ^0“  .“’’e  a  wonder, 

charming  bodice  and  a  short  What  a  marvelous  dinner  it 

bnlcrn  eflfert  ”  ^  variety  Ot  dcllC- 

.  ,  .  .  ,  ious  dishes  and  all  so  nicely  pre- 

Ihis  advertisement  brought  many  peo-  p^^ed !  You  were  certainly  the 
pie  into  I'eck  &  Peck  s  on  that  day,  1  am  hostess  i” 

told.  It  also  brought  letters  from  people 

asking  that  Peck  &  Peck  discontinue  (>'ot  too  perfect  to  leave  the  1 
their  charge  accounts.  I  think  the  latter  while  the  guests  are  still  there.) 
is  nearly  as  good  as  the  former.  It  was  advice  would  be  that  you  get 

Elbert  Hubbard  who  said  that  whenever  writers  awav  from  their  desks  more 
he  got  out  an  issue  from  which  he  didn’t  Quently.  Let  them  try  to  sell  in  pe 
get  back  half  a  dozen  to  twenty-five  let-  what  they  are  trying  to  sell  in  print 
ters  from  readers  asking  that  their  sub-  woman  writer  on  a  food  account  sh 
scriptions  be  cancelled  because  of  some-  spend  more  time  in  a  kitchen  and 
thing  audacious  he  had  published,  he  time  in  a  copy  department.  If  you 
knew  there  was  very  little  chance  of  discussing  interior  decoration  in  a  r 
adding  several  hundred  new  subscribers,  lar  program  that  advertises  furni 
Now  I  would  like  to  read  by  contrast  why  not  enroll  your  writers  for  a  ct 
six  headlines  taken  from  the  current  m  interior  decoration?  This  .Yrmst 
magazines.  I  will  not  read  the  names  of  advertisement  talks  about  flcxirs 
the  advertisers,  so  you  need  not  leave  decoration.  It  is  the  work  of  a  wc 
the  room.  These  are  page  advertise-  who  knoivs  interior  decoration 
ments.  They  arc  not  small  advertisers.  lienee  is  in  a  better  position  to  edi 
Remember,  we  have  said  that  this  was  fhe  reader )  and  a  writer  who  has  s 
an  age  of  frankness,  an  age  of  audacity  some  time  selling  linoleum  in  stores, 
and  healthy  cvnicism.  advertisement  was  a  best  puller  in 

This  is  a  toothbrush  advertisement:  I’oint  number  two;  occasionally 

,  .  IX  I-  1.  I  ii'-.i  ix  >•  outside  the  agency  for  writers. 

Dentists  Are  Delighted  With  It.  advertisement  needs  to  be  wr 

_  . . ,  ...  Did  you  ever  know  a  dentist  to  be  de-  by  your  staff.  This  Hamilton  W 

to  be  a  mos.  successful  lighted  with  anything  but  cavities?  advertisement,  an  excellent  puller, 

nent:  “Hut  These  New  and  .\mazing  not  actually  written  by  any  memk 

“Naughty  .  .  ?  (it  happens  to  be  living-room  1^-  H  D.  &  O.  Hamilton  has  long 

Not  anv  more  ....  furniture)  Pieces  Have  Com-  advertised  as  “The  Watch  of  Rail 

"Nice  .  .  !  pletely  Revolutionized  F^very-  Accuracy.  Recently  we  conceived 

.\nd  smart  as  the  devil !  thing.”  idea  of  placing  a  writer  inside  the 


And  this  is  a  peach : 

“Sold — Pride  and  Liberty.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  mood  headline.  Here  is  a 
department  store  advertisement ; 


NEW  PLANT  FOR  LYNCHBURG  DAILIES 


Architect’s  drawing  of  new  home  for  Lynchburg  A’eic.i  and  Daily  Advance. 
Construction  work  has  already  started.  Carter  Glass  is  publisher. 


lotion,  portrays  the  adventures  of  a 
Prince  CharmiiiK  in  trying  to  identify 
the  lovely  masked  lady  he  has  met  at  a 
masquerade  ball.  He  finally  recognizes 
her  by  the  beauty  of  her  hand,  which  is 
attributed  to  regular  use  of  the  lotion. 

Other  copy  tentatively  submitted  to 
automobile  manufacturers  dramatizes 
the  speed,  comfort,  and  good  appearance 
of  their  cars.  In  one  case  quick  pick-up 
of  the  advertised  car  enables  the  hero 
to  catch  and  stop  a  runaway  horse  and 
save  the  fair  rider's  life.  In  another, 
a  light  car  is  shown  speeding  over  hill 
and  valley  fast  enough  to  catch  a  passen¬ 
ger  train  with  the  baby’s  milk  without 
which  a  family  vacation  would  have 
been  spoiled. 

As  another  possibility  Mr.  Turner 
mentioned  the  use  of  an  adventure  story 
in  weekly  instalments  over  a  period  of 
some  months,  with  the  selling  talk 
worked  into  each  page. 

\  16-page  comic  section  was  adopted 
by  the  Sunday  American,  Hearst  paper 
in  Xew  York,  when  the  Sunday  World 
ceased  publication.  In  other  cities  eight 
or  twelve  pages  are  l)eing  used. 

Advertising  in  the  Hearst  comic  sec¬ 
tions  is  sold  as  a  unit  for  all  the  Hearst 
papers,  on  the  same  plan  and  at  the  same 
rate  as  color  advertising  in  the  American 
H  ’eek’ly.  When  (icneral  Foods  sought  to 
schedule  independent  newspapers  for  the 
new  copy,  the  idea  was  so  new  that  it 
proved  difficult  even  to  get  a  statement 
of  rates.  The  rates,  when  decided  upon, 
varied  widely.  Some  publishers  doubled 
the  black  and  white  rate,  while  others 
charged  even  less  than  the  ordinary  rate 
on  the  theory  that  any  receipts  from  this 
source  were  “velvet"  anyway. 

The  General  Foods  Corporation,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  used  comic  strips  be- 
f<»rc  has  occasicuially  useci  a  cartfKin  type 
of  copy,  according  to  Hruce  Ashby,  asso¬ 
ciate  advertising  manager  in  charge  of  Agency,  St.  Louis,  of 
I’attle  Creek  products.  In  some  instances  vice-president.  He  wa 
as  many  as  three  or  four  cartoons  have  manager  of  the  agency’ 
been  u.sed  in  an  advertisement,  hut  with-  He  succeeded  Stuart  S 
out  the  continuity  feature.  tional  advertising  dire 

Mr.  /\shby  said  that  Grape-Xuts  would  Howard, 
be  the  only  product  advertised  in  the  Mr.  Peterson  was 
present  campaign.  He  said  that  in  the  Run,  O.,  now  called  i 
.Li  years  since  Grape-Xuts  was  first  but  has  spent  most  of  h 
marketed,  advertising  had  built  up  a  In  1913  he  joined  the  ( 
l)ackground  for  it,  but  that  a  new  way  ing  department  of  the 
of  dramatizing  its  merits  was  sought,  as  a  solicitor,  and  later 
The  continuity  technique,  he  added,  made  the  local  display,  businc 
it  possible  to  tell  the  four  main  points  of  tional  advertising  depa 
the  Grape-Xuts  campaign  in  one  adver-  time  he  was  the  United 
tisement— a  difficult  task  in  text.  tive  of  the  T’aris  editio 

Two  well-known  Hearst  men  C.  I.  While  in  the  business  s 
T’ntnam  of  Washington  and  F.arle  he  acted  as  advertising 
Waldron  of  Raltimore — are  associated  eight  nationally  know 
with  the  Hearst  Comics  in  Xew  York,  part  of  the  service  offi 
as  well  as  two  former  agenev  men.  une  at  that  time,  lb 
Howard  H.  Hoyt  and  Arnold  Rrcakey.  work  in  Chicago  Mr 
Mr.  Hoyt  was  with  X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  short  time  was  with  tin 
Mr.  Rreakey  was  formerly  with  the  ,\fornin(i  Tribune  and 
Frank  Seaman  aeenev.  F.veninn  Exf'ress. 

.\  Chicago  staff  includes  William  H.  He  joined  the  Seri] 
Tohnsoii.  Hale  Printup.  E.  C.  Lerock,  in  Chicago  in  1921  a; 
Walter  Burr,  and  Ben  Prevandi.  1926  he  was  appointed 


COMIC  SECTION  ADVERTISING  STARTS 
GENERAL  FOODS  USING  49  PAPERS 


FINNERAN  PROMOTED 
BY  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Appointed  to  New  Position  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Director — John  M.  Peterson 
Becomes  Head  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertising — Other  Promotions 


Pioneer  Work  of  Hearst  Comics,  New  Organization,  Bearing 
Fruit — Other  Advertisers  Considering  This  Sales  Inno¬ 
vation — Color,  Black  and  White,  Being  Used 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

SUBURB.\X  JOE,  Egbert  Energy,  technique  is  two-fold:  that  the  comic 
and  other  odd  characters  dressed  in  strip  and  comic  section  have  great  popu- 
vivid  red,  blue,  and  yellow  will  join  the  lar  appeal,  and  that  the  advertiser  who 
sales  staff  of  the  General  Foods  Cor-  uses  them  is  to  some  extent  lifting  him- 


John  FL  Finneran,  director  of  national 
advertising  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  since  December,  1929,  this  week 
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First  rartoon  advertisement  in  the  Genera!  Foods  series, 
poration,  l)eginning  Sunday,  May  17.  self  into  a  non-conqK'titive  position. 
Their  job  will  be  to  sell  Grape-Xuts,  These  points  are  cited  by  Hawley  Tur- 
and  their  territory  will  Ik;  the  back  i>ages  ner,  formerly  of  X'.  \\ .  -Xyer  &  Son, 
of  newspajH-rs'  colored  comic  sections.  who  is  advertising  director  of  the  Hearst 
Joe  and  Isghert  and  the  rest  are  the  Comics  division, 
characters  in  a  new  type  of  "continuity"  Mr.  Turner,  outlining  the  theory  of 
advertising  copy  which  is  looked  upon  comic-strip  advertising,  referred  to  an 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  real  invasion  of  article  in  Editor  &•  1‘fBUisHKR  for  F'eb. 
the  comic  .sections  by  advertisers.  Here-  8,  1930,  telling  the  results  of  surveys  of 
tofore  there  has  been  little  use  of  ad-  reader  interest  made  by  George  Gallup, 
vertising  space  in  the  “funny  papers," and  of  Drake  University.  Mr.  Gallup,  after 
the  occasional  copy  used  has  not  iKKlily  studying  reading  habits  in  various  cities, 
adopted  the  comic  strip  technic. ue,  as  in  stated  that  "more  adults  read  the  best 
the  present  instance.  comic  strip  in  a  newspiiper  on  an  average 

Other  advertisers  are  considering  the  day  than  the  first-page  banner  story.” 
innovation,  and  in  some  instances  have  Mr.  Gallup’s  statements  as  to  the  pop- 
experimented  in  the  preparation  of  ularity  of  comics  were  checked  by  in¬ 
comic-strip  copy.  dependent  investigations  made  by  Hearst 

Pioneer  work  in  developing  the  idea  is  Uomics,  according  to  Mr.  Turner.  He 
In-ing  done  by  Hearst  Comics,  a  new  said  it  was  learned  that  comics  were 
organization  set  up  since  the  first  of  the  not  only  read  hut  remembered,  and  that 
year  at  the  instance  of  William  Randolph  the  use  of  as  many  as  fifteen  pictures  in 
Hearst  himself.  The  General  FckkIs  one  i>age  made  it  possible  to  get  over 
copy,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  several  ideas  at  once. 

Hearst  newsiiapers,  hut  takes  in  a  total  Mr.  Turner  made  it  plain  that  there 
of  49  publications,  in  some  of  which  was  no  intention  of  i>ermitting  adver- 
black  and  white  will  be  used  in  run  of  ti.sers  to  "sixinsor,”  or  make  any  u.se  of, 
paper.  In  some  others  half  of  the  ad-  established  Hearst  comic  characters, 
vertisements'  will  be  in  color  and  the  The  kind  of  copy  used  is  up  to  the  ad- 
rcst  in  black  and  white.  The  colored  vertiser  himself,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
advertisemnts  are  full-page,  while  others  any  advertiser  who  takes  space  in  the 
arc  1.900  lines.  comic  section  will  use  the  new  technique. 

The  (irape-Xuts  advertisements  will  For  the  present,  he  said,  only  one  page 
appear  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  of  advertising  will  be  .sold  in  each  issue, 
end  of  .August,  the  peak  season  for  that  The  copy  is  not  necessarily  funny,  but 
food.  The  copv  is  being  prepared  by  may  be  dramatic  instead.  For  instance, 
the  Young  Ruhicam  advertising  agency,  one  advertisement  prepared  as  a  sug- 
Tlu-  idea  behind  the  new  advertising  gestion  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  skin 


CELEBRATED  38TH  YEAR 

The  38th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s 
I'nion,  Local  No.  9,  was  celebrated  in 
Pittsburgh.  May  10.  A  testimonial  ban¬ 
quet  to  the  charter  memliers  of  the 
Union  was  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  speakers  at  the  han- 
(|uet  were  P.  T.  Fagen,  president,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Central  Labor  Union ;  John  J. 
Kane,  president  of  the  Pressmen,  and 
toastmaster  of  the  banquet;  S.  B.  Marks 
f>f  the  Pressmen’s  Home.  Xashville, 
Tenn.,  vice-president.  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  .Assistants’  Union;  H. 
L.  WcHKlmansee,  president.  Typographi¬ 
cal  Lbiion  Xo.  7  and  I'rank  R.  Cum¬ 
mings,  president.  Printing  Pressmen  and 
.Assistants’  Lbiion  Xo.  64. 


DICKEY  ESTATE  $3,635,552 

-An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Walter  S.  Dickey,  former  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Tost . 
placed  the  value  of  real  estate  and  pcT- 
sonal  property  at  $3.b3.^.,'52..^>.  Stocks 
and  bonds  in  corporation  and  common 
law  trusts  were  listed  at  $2,349  7(Y).  mis¬ 
cellaneous  personal  nroperty  at  $L08.s,113 
."11(1  real  estate  at  $203,700. 


MOLASSES  ACCOUNT  TO  HOYT 

The  .American  Molasses  Co.  of  Xew 
A'ork  has  appointed  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company.  Inc.,  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  Grandma's  Old-Fashioned  Molasses. 
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CHICAGO  HERALD  &  EXAMINER  MARKS 
50TH  YEAR,  JOINING  CITY’S  JUBILEE 

Hearst  Daily  Celebrates  Golden  Anniversary  in  Gala  Style — 
Newspaper  Notables  Attend — President  Starts  Presses 
for  Birthday  Supplement 

Coincident  with  Chicago’s  jubilee  ized  on  popular  terms  associated  with 
Week  celebration  this  week  the  Chicago.  Such  captions  as  “Pop  Guns 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  cdebrated  and  Pineapples”;  “The  Real  Public 
its  golden  anniversary.  Enemy" ;  "Opportunity  Knocks  Hut  Once 


Here  are  some  of  the  noted  Hearst  writers  and  cartoonists  giving  Chicago  the 
“glad  hand”  as  they  arrivetl  to  be  guests  of  the  local  Hearst  papers  during  the 
AII-(ihirago  Jubilee  Week.  Left  to  right:  Russ  Westover,  creator  of  “Tillie 
the  Toiler”;  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer  and  Mrs.  Baer,  his  liride  of  two  <lays;  Senator 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  health  writer  anti  senator  from  New  York;  Ted  (iook, 
author  of  “Cook  Coos;”  Milt  Gross,  creator  of  “Count  Screwloose;  Charles 
McManus  and  his  brother  George  McManus,  creator  of  “Bringing  I  p  Father”. 


A  half  century  has  passed  since  May 
10,  1881,  when  lames  W.  Scott  and 
W  illiam  D.  Eaton  founded  the  Chicago 
Herald.  It  was  a  small  morning  paper, 
ser\ ing  a  city  of  approximately  5(X),0tX) 
people. 

The  Herald  absorbed  the  Times,  its 
senior  by  27  years,  and  then  took  over 
the  Record  and  the  Inter-Ocean. 

In  l')()2  William  Randolph  Hearst 
entered  the  Chicago  field  and  established 
the  Examiner.  Then  in  1918  it  took 
over  the  Herald  and  the  combined  papers 
became  the  present  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

•Voted  writers  and  artists  of  the 
Hearst  organization  t(K)k  part  in  the 
All-Chicago  Jubilee.  Among  them  were: 
Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  famous  explorer 
who  is  planning  a  submarine  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole;  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope¬ 
land.  I'nited  States  senator  from  New 
^  ork  and  health  editor  of  the  Hearst 
papers;  Ted  Cook,  satirist;  “Bugs” 
Baer,  columnist;  George  McManus, 
creator  of  “Jiggs  and  Slaggie” ;  Russ 
Westover,  author  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler” : 
Milt  Gross,  delineator  of  the  East  Side 
and  its  dialect,  and  Rube  (ioldl)erg,  au¬ 
thor  of  comic  strip  grote.squeries. 

Sir  Hubert  apiK-ared  before  20,0(X) 
students  at  five  Chicago  high  schools 
and  told  them  about  his  forthcoming 
submarine  expedition.  The  cartoonists 
appeared  in  various  department  stores. 

President  Hoover,  in  Washington, 
pressed  a  button  Wechiesday  that  started 
the  presses  in  the  Hearst  building  ])rint- 
ing  the  Golden  .Anniversary  supplement 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Thursday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  The  supplement, 
printed  in  color,  contained  36  pages, 
telling  the  story  of  Chicago's  progress 
during  the  past  .'iO  years. 

Each  day  this  week  thousands  of  bal¬ 
loons  were  released,  many  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  certificates  valuable  to  the  finders, 
".liggs”  and  "Maggie",  "Barney  Gr)ogle” 
and  other  comic  characters  appeared  “in 
person”  in  the  loop  district. 

A  dinner  and  theater  party  was  the 
“surprise”  offered  by  the  daily  to  those 
whose  fiftieth  birthday  or  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  occurred  during  the  past  week. 
Every  evening  during  the  week  the 
Herald  and  Fixaminer  sponsored  a  radio 
program  over  station  KYW,  dramatizing 
.some  event  in  Chicago’s  history. 

.‘six  full-page  advertisements  capital- 


and  She  Wears  Thick  .Mittens”;  "On  the 
Sixit” ;  "What  Chicago  Needs  is  More 
.Stick-up  Men” ;  and  "So  They  T(X)k 
Him  for  a  Ride”,  all  introduced  “Boost 
Chicago"  promotional  advertising. 

The  Illinois  House  and  -Senate  adopted 
resolutions  congratidating  the  Herald 
an<l  Ivxaminer  on  its  anniversary. 

Nearly  2.(1()()  women  attended  the  .All- 
Chicago  Jubilee  Homemakers'  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Paradise  theatre  on  May  12 
as  guests  of  Prudence  Penny,  home 
economics  expert  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner. 

Civic  leaders  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Cope¬ 
land  at  a  dinner  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
on  May  12.  He  was  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Herman  N.  Bundesen,  health  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Cihicago  and  health  editor  of 
Chicago  Daily  .Vctr.v. 

As  a  part  of  the  All-Chicago  Jubilee 
week  i)rogram.  Chicago  Daily  News 
sponsoretl  a  speedboat  regatta.  S.  S. 
Bell,  of  the  News  staff,  was  in  charge. 

Reprints  of  two  famous  editions  of 
Chicago  Tribune  were  distributed  to  the 
crowds  who  lined  the  streets  during  the 
Jubilee  week  parade.  These  reprints,  one 
a  facsimile  of  the  October  11.  1871,  edi¬ 
tion,  telling  of  the  Chicago  fire,  and  the 
other  of  .April  l.s.  186.3.  giving  the  news 
f)f  Lincoln’s  assassination,  were  given 
out  by  fx)vs  accompanying  the  Tribune's 
floats  in  the  parade. 


SUNDAY  STAFF  CHANGED 

Through  a  rearrangement  of  staffs  on 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Evening  Post 
and  Bridgeport  .Morning  Telegram,  the 
Sunday  Post,  which  for  the  past  year 
had  been  put  out  by  the  Post  staff,  now 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Telegram 
editorial  department.  .A  stagger  system 
of  work  has  been  arranged  so  that  a 
complete  staff  is  on  Saturday  night.  Ben¬ 
jamin  1).  Kornfield,  city  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  is  in  charge.  Taylor  Glenn 
is  handling  telegraph,  John  R.  P.  Brady, 
county  news  and  John  Spencer-Hinton 
continues  as  .Sunday  editor. 


MONTANA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

The  1931  convention  of  the  Montana 
.State  Press  .Association  will  he  held  in 
Havre,  .Aug.  27-29,  according  to  Leon 
Shaw,  president  and  general  manager. 
Billings  Cazcttc.  and  jjresident  of  the 
association. 


VAN  BUREN  SUCCEEDS  KELLY 


Clattified  Chief  Become*  Advertitins 
Manager  of  Plain  Dealer 

J.  A.  Van  B'uren,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  advertising 
manager,  s  u  c- 
ceeding  the  late 
Joseph  F.  Kelly, 
who  died  sud¬ 
denly  recently  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Van  Buren 
began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in 
N  e  w  Orleans, 
with  what  is  now 
the  Times-Picay- 
une.  During  four¬ 
teen  years  he 
served  as  assist¬ 
ant  cashier,  book¬ 
keeper,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor,  advertising  manager,  and 
business  manager. 

He  joined  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1923, 
handling  department  store  advertising. 
In  1926  he  was  made  classified  manager. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Mana- 
gers. 

Lester  Chorpening,  assistant  classified 
manager,  becomes  manager  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  and  Kenneth  Hackathorn  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  Mr.  Chorpening. 

LEA  AIDED  GOVERNOR 

He  and  Caldwell  Advanced  Big  Sums 
During  Campaign 

How  Col.  Luke  Lea  and  Rogers  Cald¬ 
well,  Tennessee  publishers  and  hankers, 
advanced  thousands  of  dollars  to  (jov. 
Henry  Horton's  ix)litical  headcpiarters 
during  his  campaign  in  1928,  is  revealed 
by  the  auditor's  report  on  Southern  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  now  in  receivership. 

.A  special  section  of  the  report  deals 
with  "miscellaneous  investments,”  total¬ 
ing  $L19,6%.27.  Of  that  amount.  $28,- 
118.78  is  traced  to  political  channels  as 
follows : 

Caldwell  &  Co.  advanced  Gov.  Hor¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  $LS.(KK).  $.S,(XK)  and 
$7. ,300  on  notes  in  .Ajjril,  M;iy  and  June, 
1928,  before  the  .August  primary.  In 
October,  1028.  Southern  Publishers, 
owned  by  Lea  and  Caldwell,  borrowed 
more  than  $1(X).(X)0  from  Holston-Union 
National  Bank  of  Knoxville,  now  de¬ 
funct.  Part  of  the  loan  was  used  to  buy 
the  Horton  headcpiarters  notes  from 
Caldwell  &  Co. 

The  notes  remained  the  property  of 
Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  unpaid  till 
Col.  Lea  was  voted  back  salary  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publishers  at  the  rate  of 
$.30.(KX)  a  year,  and  he  was  paid  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  to  him  the  notes  and  other 
“miscellaneous  investments.” 

Southern  Publishers.  Inc.,  is  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  stock  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Kno.rville 
Journal. 


OPENS  LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH 

Shinichiro  Kudo,  Japanese  journalist, 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  recently  to 
superintend  the  newly  established  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  O.saha  (Japan) 
Mainichi.  which,  until  recently,  had  no 
branch  in  America  excepting  at  New 
York.  Accompanying  Mr.  Kudo  is 
Fukuichi  Fukumoto,  who  is  in  Califor¬ 
nia  to  study  conditions  among  Japanese 
residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
write  special  articles  for  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  and  the  Tokio  Michi  Uichi. 
Their  official  he.adquarters  will  be  at 
the  United  Press  office. 


TEXAS  A.P,  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Texas  Managing  Editor's  Asso¬ 
ciation,  comprising  79  papers  having 
.A.P.  service  held  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Austin,  May  3.  Ray  !•'.  Lee, 
managing  editor,  .lustin  (Tex.)  Ameri¬ 
can.  discussed  the  prf»blems  which  con¬ 
front  telegraph  editors.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  he  hchl  in  (ialveston.  James  R. 
Record,  managing  editf)r.  Port  Worth 
.Star-Telegram  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


KELLEY  CASE  TO  GRAND 
JURY  IN  JUNE 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  Backing  Re¬ 
porter  First  Charged  by  Sheriff 
With  Inciting  a  Mob^Now 
Calls  It  “Libel” 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  Tenn’.,  May  12. — Unless  the 
matter  is  dropped  in  the  meantime,  the 
charge  made  against  Gerald  Kelley,  re¬ 
porter  for  .Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sci¬ 
mitar.  by  Sheriff  Charles  Doyle.  Water 
Valley,  Mass.,  will  be  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  in  June. 

Kelley,  out  on  $1,0(X)  bond,  doesn’t 
know  definitely  what  he  is  charged  with. 
The  sheriff  first  said  he  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  incite  a  mob,  but  later  said 
it  was  criminal  libel,  “against  the  state  of 
Mississippi.” 

The  charge  is  based  on  Kelley’s  re- 
portorial  work  in  covering  the  axe  mur¬ 
der  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wagner, 
prominent  residents  of  Water  X'alley.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  arrest  and  confession  of  Sam 
Green,  18,  negro,  Kelley  phoned  his  paper 
that  mob  violence  threatened.  The  sher¬ 
iff  denied  it,  although  he  moved  the 
prisoner  to  Greenwood  for  safe-keeping. 
The  other  Memphis  afternoon  paper  car¬ 
ried  a  similar  report,  as  did  the  press 
associations.  The  charges,  however, 
were  directed  only  against  Kelley. 

Kelley  is  being  backed  by  his  paper. 
Press-Scimitar,  in  commenting  on  the 
matter  editorially,  said  in  part : 

“The  sheriff  maintained  that  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  some  3(K)  persons,  addressed 
by  him  on  two  occasions,  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  mob.  Webster  defines  a  mob  as 
a  crowil ;  a  multitude  ;  a  promiscuous 
gathering  of  people;  a  disorderly  crowd 
or  riotous  assembly. 

“Gerald  Kelley  is  an  ex]Hrienced  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  .sent  to  Wa'er  Valley 
because  of  this  newspa]KT’s  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  report  accurately  what  he 
secs  and  hears.  .An  early  hearing  of  his 
case  is  to  be  desired.  .A  clearer  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  uiion  which  he  was 
jailed  would  he  welcomed. 

“In  the  meantime,  Kelley's  status  as  a 
reporter  for  this  newspaper  remains  un¬ 
changed.  He  says  what  he  wrote  was 
true.  We  stand  on  his  word." 

.Sheriff  Doyle,  in  a  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  with  George  Garmack, 
city  editor  of  Press-Scimitar,  just  before 
the  arrest  said  a  crowd  had  gathered  and 
that  Kelley  had  been  .asking  too  many 
questions — such  (|ue.s*ions  as  “What  are 
you  going  to  do?’’  "Where  are  you  go- 
ing?”  “.Arc  you  going  to  lynch  him.'" 


RUNNING  FLYING  SERIES 

Man  and  Girl  of  Sioux  City  Tribune 
Staff  Taking  Lessons 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  is  tell¬ 
ing  readers  the  reactions  of  a  girl  and 
man  student  of  aviation. 

Two  members  of  the  Tribune  editor¬ 
ial  staff.  .Miss  Marion  Grace  Leslie  and 
H.  B.  “lack”  Cooper,  have  arranged 
with  officials  of  the  Hanford  .Airlines. 
Inc.,  to  take  lessons  simultaneously.  In 
adjoining  columns  they  tell  their  experi¬ 
ences  after  each  lesson. 

CHANGING  LIBEL  LAW 

The  McDowell  bill  liberalizing  the 
libel  laws  of  Alabama  has  been  passed  bv 
the  state  senate  hv  a  vote  of  27  to  d. 
It  now  goes  to  the  lower  house  where 
favorable  action  is  anticipated.  Under 
its  terms  newspajK-rs  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  would  be  reipiired  to  make  correc¬ 
tions  or  retractions  of  statements  and 
informatifin  of  a  libelous  nature  which 
was  printed  without  malice.  Such  cor¬ 
rection  or  retraction  would  then  absolve 
offending  papers  of  libel  charges. 

$50,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

The  .Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  being  sued 
for  $.30,(XX)  by  Earl  Murray  of  Ogden. 
Utah.  Murrav  charges  that  on  C)ct.  20, 
10,30.  the  Tribune  jirinted  a  story  in 
which  he  was  wronely  included  among 
a  list  of  suspects  held  in  connection  with 
boxcar  robberies. 
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PRESS  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  PEACE 
STRESSED  BY  CHINESE  MINISTER 


Dr.  Chao-chu  Wu,  Envoy  of  Chinese  Republic,  Addresses 
University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Week  Banquet — 


Presents  500- Year-Old 


(Special  to  EniT.m  &  Publisher) 
OLCMBiA,  Mo.,  May  9. — Climaxing  a 
week  of  activity,  the  address  of  Dr. 
Chao-chu  \\  u.  minister  of  the  Chinese 
republic  to  the  United  States,  at  the 


Stone  Lions  to  School 


ternational  Relations,”  saying  that  the 
press  has  three  functions  to  perform  in 
this  held. 

In  the  first  role  he  presented  the  press 
as  the  interpreter — the  promoter  of  better 


Recipients  of  meduU  of  honor  for  distinguished  work  in  journulisni  at  the 
Journalism  Week  of  the  S-hool  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  are 
shown  here.  They  are  (left  to  right):  Houston  Harte,  editor  and  publisher, 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  for  distinguished  work  among  alumni  of 
the  school ;  Robert  Payne  Scripps.  editorial  director,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  for  distinguished  work  among  American  journalists;  William  E. 
Moore,  managing  editor.  Baltimore  Sun,  who  received  the  award  for  his 
pa(>er  as  a  distinguished  one  among  American  journals;  A.  Wyn  William.s, 
American  representative  of  the  Manchester  Gutudian,  recipient  of  the  award 
for  his  paper  as  distinguished  among  foreign  journals;  and  Henry  F.  Childers, 
fur  distinguished  work  among  Missouri  editors. 


annual  Jtjurnalism  Week  banquet 
brought  to  a  close  the  twenty -second 
Journalism  Week  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Missouri. 

Dr.  Wu  addressed  a  group  of  more 
than  .^2.s  persons  at  the  dinner  Friday 
night.  Speaking  on  “The  Newspaper  as 
an  Instrument  of  Peace,”  Dr.  \\'u  told 
those  present  tliat  the  mission  of  the 
press  in  international  relations  is  clear. 
“It  is  to  foster  among  i^oples  and  nations 
mutual  knowledge  which  should  modify 
national  bigotry  and  prejudice,”  he  said, 
“and  to  create  in  the  people  an  inter¬ 
national  mind  which  will  think  in  terms 
not  of  .strife  but  of  peace,  not  of  sus¬ 
picion  or  condescension  but  of  good-will 
and  sympathetic  understanding.” 

Dr.  Wu  told  of  the  standing  of  the 
press  today.  He  said  that  journalists 
are  now  in  truth  the  First  Estate  of  a 
democracy  and  not  as  reporters  in  the 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
were  denominated  the  “Fourth  Estate  of 
the  realm.” 

“It  is  in  democracies  that  the  power 
of  the  press  is  most  evident,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Much  can  be  done  consciously 
or  unconsciously  by  newspapers  for  good 
or  evil.  On  the  pen  of  the  editor  often 
depends  whether  good-will  or  ill-will  ex¬ 
ists  between  nations  and  peoples.” 

In  closing.  Dr.  Wu  said  that  he  could 
not  over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  selection  of  suitable  correspondents 
to  represent  the  great  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  of  .America  abroad. 

Dr.  Wu,  earlier  in  the  day,  had  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  a  special  student  convocation. 

Another  link  in  constructive  working 
and  establishment  of  peace  between  the 
Orient  and  Occident  was  forged  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  with  the  pre.sentation  of 
two  stone  Confucian  lions  by  Dr.  Wu. 
The  lions  are  said  to  be  .^.^1  years  old 
and  came  from  a  temple  in  Chufu.  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Confucius.  They 
stand  at  the  west  entrance  to  Jay  H. 
Neff  Hall,  the  School  of  Journalism 
building. 

Drew  Pearson.  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  one 
of  the  principal  night  speakers  of  the 
week.  He  told  of  “Journalism  in  In¬ 


understanding  among  nations,  the  ex¬ 
plainer  of  one  nation,  its  habits,  its  cus¬ 
toms,  its  idiosyncracies  and  culture,  to 
another  nation. 

“The  second  role  of  the  press  in  inter¬ 
na' ional  affairs,”  he  continued,  “is  purely 
negative,  that  of  the  watch-dog,  that  of 
one  who  guards  against  the  ra.shness,  the 
haste  and  the  prejudices  of  state  depart¬ 
ments  and  foreign  offices.  I  believe  the 
third  role  of  the  press — and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one — is  that  of  the  builder,  the 
creator  of  peace  and  more  harmonious 
world  friendships.” 

.Another  Washington  correspondent  of 
note,  1^0  K.  Sack,  of  the  ()hio  group 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  was  a 
speaker.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  Senate  finds  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  its  most  valued  ally  in  its  fight 
for  democracy  against  corruption  in  high 
jilaces  and  c|uestionable  mctlKnls  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  lie  discus.sed  the  political  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press,  importance  of  the 
Senate  as  a  news  source,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  pre.sent  relations  between  the 
Senate  and  the  newspapermen. 

Sack  gave  a  statement  by  Senator 
I’lorah  incorporated  especially  for  his 
Journalism  \Veek  lecture.  “I  should  like 
to  agree  with  Senator  Ilorah,"  said  Sack 
after  quoting  the  statement,  “that  the 
men  covering  the  Senate  are  (luasi-public 
servants.  They  are  just  that.  Most  of 
them  are  liberals  who  are  indifferent  to 
party  labels,  but  they  are  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  as  reporters — and  as  citizens — in 
truth  and  in  decency  in  public  life.” 

I’rof.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  president  of  the 
.American  .Association  of  Schools  and 
D<’partments  of  Journalism,  spoke  on  the 
passing  <>f  the  old  type  of  political  news¬ 
paper.  which  has  eliminated  much  of  the 
political  bias  which  used  to  lie  found  in 
both  n. '.vs  and  editorial  writings,  and 
that  this  transition  had  Ix-en  due  largely 
to  economic  forces  and  a  changing  reader 
psychology. 

Another  University  professor.  Prof. 
I-awrence  Murphy,  director  <if  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  was 
a  speaker  during  the  week.  Professor 
Murphy,  speaking  on  the  “Trends  in 


Journalism,”  said  that  some  of  these 
were  greater  freedom  in  writing  of 
news,  better  working  conditions  for 
newspapermen,  and  more  individuality  in 
the  newspaper. 

Of  all  the  news  stories  in  a  big  city 
daily,  40  to  .SO  per  cent  of  these  relate 
to  our  legal  system  in  some  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  C.  Clayton,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
who  spoke  on  “Covering  the  Courts.” 
He  stated  that  it  is  rather  obvious  for 
this  reason  that  a  rudimentary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  legal  terms  and  procedure  is  a 
necessity  for  every  reporter  and  desk 
man.  “I  find,”  he  said,  “that  many 
newspapermen  are  woefully  lacking  in 
this  subject.” 

Many  other  addresses  of  experiences 
and  fact  were  delivered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  and  hundreds  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  who  attended  Journal¬ 
ism  Week.  Included  in  the  long  list 
were:  Sid  Keener,  sports  editor,  St. 

Louis  Star,  who  said  that  sports  news 
increases  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
and  therefore  rates  page  one :  T.  R. 
Sharp,  editor,  McmI'his  I’rc.ss-Scim- 
itar,  a  .Scripps-Howard  publication,  who 
spoke  on  the  proper  relationship  between 
a  newspaperman  and  his  paper;  \  ida 
Hurst  Osterstrom,  syndicate  feature  and 
serial  writer;  H.  J.  Haskell,  editor, 
Kaii.sas  City  .Star;  Edwin  G.  Pinkham. 
roving  correspondent,  Kan.sas  Citv  Star; 
.Alta  Rihvn  of  the  Macmillan  Companv, 
and  Nelson  .Antrim  Crawford,  editor  of 
Household  Magazine.  Topeka,  Kan. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Writers'  '-uild.  thn  members  voted  two 
awards  for  outstanding  literary  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  Walter  W  illiams  .Award  is  to  be 
made  annually  for  achievement  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  a  reguiarlv  enrolled  .student  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  .Missouri. 

The  Missouri  Writers'  (iuild  .Award 
will  be  given  annually  to  the  resident 
Missourian  whose  published  work  is 
voted  by  an  out-state  committee  to  be  the 
outstanding  literary  achievement  of  the 
calendar  year.  The  awards  are  to  be 
in  the  form  of  plaques. 


MEDICAL  COPY  VOTED  DOWN 


Ohio  Association  Defeats  Proposal 
for  $1,000,000  Yearly  Fund 

(lly  tclcuraph  to  Kditor  &  I’uiii.isiier) 

Toi.kik),  O.,  May  1,1. — .A  resolution 
favoring  group  advertising  was  defeated 
by  the  Ohio  Medical  Association  in  con¬ 
vention  here  today.  The  resolution,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  John  T.  Murphy  of 
Toledo,  called  for  establishment  of  an 
annual  fund  of  $1,000,000  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  to  be  spent  for 
advertisements  in  the  daily  press  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  public, 
and  to  counteract  trends  and  influences 
inimical  to  the  profession. 

In  recommending  that  the  resolution 
be  not  adopted,  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  gave  three  reasons :  First,  the 
American  Medical  Association  already  is 
engaged  in  a  .systematic  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  laity  and  hopes  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  work ;  second,  the  medical 
profession  should  not  be  obliged  to  de¬ 
fend  its  position  through  the  lay  press 
by  the  expenditure  of  any  such  large 
sum  of  money :  and  third,  the  resolution 
is  premature  since  some  work  along  the 
lines  suggested  is  now  lieing  done  by 
organized  medicine. 

The  committee  report  was  adopted  by 
overwhelming  vote. 

Another  resolution  condemning  group 
or  individual  advertising  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  competitive  way  was  adopted. 
The  resolution  grew  out  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  advertising  by  certain  phy¬ 
sicians  in  Columbus. 


CHICAGO  MATRIX  CLUB  ELECTS 

Miss  T.  Fay  Solfermoser  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Matrix  Club, 
professional  wfimen  writers,  May  .S.  Other 
officers  are :  Daily  H.  Rarnett,  first  vice- 
president  ;  Josephine  Ressems,  recording 
secretary ;  Sylvia  Ragon,  corresponding 
secretary  ;  Esther  <  >recnacre,  treasurer  ; 
Ruth  Weir,  member  of  the  board  at 
large. 


CHINA’S  GIFT  TO  MISSOURI 


Photo  shows  presentation  of  two  531- 
year-old  Slone  Confucian  lions  by 
br.  C.  C.  Wu,  minister  from  China 
to  the  United  Stales,  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  at  the  annual  Jounialism  Week 
of  the  school  last  week.  Dr.  Wu  is 
shown  on  the  right  of  the  lion  with 
Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean  of 
the  school,  behind  him.  To  the  left 
of  the  lion  stands  President  Walter 
Williams  of  the  university. 


FORTY  INDICTMENTS  OBTAINED 


Utica  Grand  Jury  Act*  After  Investi¬ 
gating  Daily’s  Charges 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

I'tica,  May  11. — First  arrests  in  the 
vice  investigation  which  started  last 
January  here  as  a  result  of  exposures 
published  by  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  a  Gannett  Newspaper,  came  this 
week. 

Forty  sealed  indictments  were  returned 
by  a  grand  jury  which  investigated  the 
charges  that  vice  and  gambling  were  car¬ 
ried  on  openly. 

After  an  investigation  of  more  than 
three  months,  tlie  grand  jury  gave  its 
report  along  with  the  sealed  indictmen's, 
chargiu"  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
Isaac  C.  I'Tint  with  inefficiency  and  in¬ 
competency  as  head  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  and  recommending  either  his  resig¬ 
nation  or  removal. 

Commissioner  Flint  was  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  jury  and  along  with 
nearly  50  other  officials,  including  police 
officers,  signed  waivers  of  immunity. 
Several  newspapermen  were  also  called. 

Flint,  after  the  report  was  given,  as¬ 
serted  that  he  would  move  to  have  it  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  record  on  the  ground 
that  a  grand  jury  has  no  right  to  criticise 
a  public  official  when  it  does  not  indict. 


BUYS  RADIO  STATION 

Marshall  Spivey,  publi.sher,  East  St. 
Louis,  (III.)  Daily  Journal,  and  asso¬ 
ciates  have  purchased  station  KUO.A, 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  and  will  operate  it  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  \V.  M.  Ellsworth,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  a  station  at  Dodge 
City,  Kan.,  will  be  manager  of  KUO.A, 
and  a  definite  number  of  hours  weekly 
will  be  scheduled  for  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 


G.  O.  DAVIS  IN  EUREKA 

G.  O.  Davis,  for  the  past  six  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Porterville 
(Cal.)  Earning  Recorder,  recently  re- 
signeil  to  take  a  similar  position  with 
C.  L.  Day.  the  new  owner  of  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Standard.  Davis  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Recorder  by  Roy  Garman, 
who  has  been  managing  editor,  ind  the 
latter’s  post  has  been  filled  by  Luther  L. 
Heller,  formerly  in  San  Diego. 


PLAN  CO-OPERATIVE  DRIVE 

The  Chicago  Credit  Jewelers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  appointed  a  committee  to  work 
out  details  for  a  cooperative  advertising 
plan  to  be  used  in  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  beginning  .Aug.  1. 
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An  additional 


1,600,000 

people 


you  can’t  afford  to  miss 


There  are  399,666  families  living  within  Philadel¬ 
phia's  A.  B.  C.  suburban  area — more  families  than  live 
in  the  suburbs  of  any  other  American  city,  with  the 
single  exception  of  New  York. 

These  399,666  families,  representing  more  than 
1,600,000  people,  make  up  a  market  greater  than 
the  combined  populations  of  Baltimore  and  Boston; 
greater  than  the  combined  populations  of  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis. 

Philadelphia's  suburbs  are  world-famous.  Here  are 
miles  and  miles  of  homes,  maintained  and  occupied 
by  typical  American  families  with  better-than- 
average  incomes.  Here  is  a  steady  and  ever-increasing 
demand  for  automobiles,  oil-burners,  mechanical 
refrigeration,  electric  ranges,  radios — for  everything 
that  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  living. 

No  one  Philadelphia  newspaper  can  give  the  advertiser 
anything  like  adequate  coverage  of  Philadelphia's 
A.  B.  G.  suburban  area  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  no 


one  newspaper  has  anything  like  the  circulation 
volume  necessary  to  sway  this  tremendous  purchasing 
power. 

Would  you,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  think  of  using  only 
one  newspaper  to  sell  a  market  as  large  as  Baltimore 
and  Boston  combined;  or  one  newspaper  to  sell  a 
market  as  large  as  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  combined? 

To  use  only  one  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  is  to  miss 
a  sales  potential  that  is,  in  reality,  the  cream  of  the 
Philadelphia  market — the  399,666  families  in  the 
A.  B.  C.  suburban  area. 

There  is  a  way — and  it  is  the  only  way — to  obtain 
100%  coverage  of  A.  B.  C.  Philadelphia's  suburbs. 
It  is  through  the  Curtis-Martin  group  of  newspapers — 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  Inquirer  and  The  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  Public  Ledger. 

You  should  have  all  the  facts  concerning  this  remark¬ 
able  merchandising  opportunity. 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


I 
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PUBLIC  LEDGER  f  ftilaitolpfiia  ^Inquirer 


Morning 


Evening 


Morning 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SALES  REVEALS  STOREYS 
STRONG  AND  WEAK  DEPARTMENTS 


Newspapers  Often  Told  Their  Space  ‘‘Lacks  Pulling  Power” 
When  Store  Is  at  Fault — Internal  and  External 
Causes  of  Poor  Sales  Listed 


By  A.  A. 

(  This  is  the  sixth  of  a  scries  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Snyder  cm  Retail  Merchandising 
and  Advertising.) 

liEKE  are  several  thousand  stores  in 
this  country  operating  from  25  to  225 
distinct  departments.  The  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  ranges  from  smalhvares 
to  furniture.  It  is  in  establisments  of 
this  character  that  studies  of  buying 
habits  become  an  important  function. 
Merchants  designate  such  a  review  as 
“customer  control.”  This  is  more  or  less 
a  trade  term.  It  is  both  a  study  of  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  and  a  fact-finding  basis 
for  promotional  efforts.  “Customer  con¬ 
trol"  can  also  be  considered  a  testing  of 
the  spending  power  of  each  patron  as 
well  as  an  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
purchases  by  dei>artments.  The  source 
of  this  information  is  obtained  from  the 
accounts  receivable  ledgers.  To  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  mechanics  of  preparing 
such  a  report,  let  us  proceed  to  a  “cus¬ 
tomer  control”  study. 

We  open  a  ledger  to  the  letter  “A”. 
Here  we  find  an  account  listed  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  .\lton.  The 
history  of  these  customers  follows:  Mrs. 
Alton  teaches  school  and  receives  an  in¬ 
come  of  $3,200  a  year.  Mr.  .Mton  is  a 
Civil  Service  employe  who  earns  $4,650 
annually.  Automatically,  our  credit  man¬ 
ager  considers  the  earning  power  and 
credit  standing  of  these  people  in  a  very 
favorable  light.  The  Altons  reside  on 
Hawthorne  Avenue,  a  select  neighbor¬ 
hood.  W  e  can  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
standard  of  living  of  this  couple  is  at  a 
fairly  high  level.  -‘\n  analysis  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .\lton’s  purchases  for  a  year 
is  somewhat  disappointing.  Their  “spend¬ 
ing  power”  with  us  was  $288  for  twelve 
months;  this  amount  represents  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  family  income.  We  have 
received  hardly  more  than  a  nominal 
share  of  the  .Ailton’s  yearly  expenditures 
when  we  consider  that  we  operate  more 
than  110  departments  with  an  attendant 
variety  and  assortment  of  merchandise. 

If  we  go  a  little  further,  other  vital 
information  comes  to  our  attention.  Only 
five  departments  were  patronized  by  the 
Altons.  The  ladies’  hosiery,  cosmetics, 
dress,  smallwares  and  millinery  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  only  sections  of  the  store 
represented  in  the  charges  made  against 
this  account.  Apparently,  our  store  has 
no  attraction  for  Mr.  Alton  since  we 
operate  men’s  departments  such  as  fur¬ 
nishings,  clothing,  shoes,  shirts,  under¬ 
wear  and  sporting  goods.  Then  again, 
we  find  nothing  in  our  furniture,  home- 
fumishing^i,  hardware,  or  related  depart¬ 
ments  to  indicate  patronage  from  these 
customers. 

While  we  have  concerned  ourselves 
with  (Mily  one  account,  the  results  of  a 
customer  control  study  assume  consider¬ 
able  importance  by  the  time  we  multiply 
the  buying  history  of  a  number  of  store 
patrons. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  before  us 
the  complete  analysis  of  1,157  charge 
accounts  listed  on  the  books  of  an  east¬ 
ern  department  store.  Inasmuch  as  this 
store  operates  35  selling  departments,  a 
wide  range  of  merchandise  is  available 
for  the  personal  use  of  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  home  uses.  Various  tests 
were  made  to  obtain  an  accurate  record 
of  customer  buying  habits.  One  of  the 
most  significant  findings  concerned  the 
number  of  departments  that  were  patron¬ 
ized  by  these  1,157  customers.  The  re¬ 
sults  follow: 
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59  patronize  (11)  departments  only  5.1 

60  patronize  (12)  departments  only  5.2 
(A  patronize  (13)  departments  only  5.5 
60  patronize  (14)  departments  only  5.1 
38  patronize  (15)  departments  only  3.3 
34  patronize  (16)  departments  only  2.9 
27  patronize  (17)  departments  only  2.3 
19  patronize  (18)  departments  only  1.6 
27  patronize  (19)  departments  only  2.3 
12  patronize  (20)  departments  only  1. 

8  patronize  (21)  departments  only  0.7 
7  patronize  (22)  departments  only  0.6 
6  patronize  (23)  departments  only  O.S 
4  patronize  (24)  departments  only  0.3 
2  patronize  (25)  departments  only  0.2 
1  patronize  (26)  departments  only  0.1 
_ 1  patronize  (31)  departments  only  0.1 

1157  100. 

Total  Number  of  Df.partments 
IN  Store — 35 

While  this  information  may  be  inter¬ 
esting,  the  next  testing  which  evaluates 
the  “spending  power”  of  these  1,157  cus¬ 
tomers  indicates  a  condition  which  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  the  average  monthly 
purchases  of  these  patrons  over  an 
eight-month  period,  which  follow: 


Average 

Total  Purchases 

Number  of 

Monthly 

Over 

8-Month 

Customers 

Purchases 

Period 

8  Under  $.12 

L’^nder  $1.00 

18 

.25 

2.00 

11 

“  .37 

« 

3.00 

40 

“  .62 

5.00 

40 

“  .87 

n 

7.00 

42 

“  1.25 

10.00 

1.55 

“  2.50 

« 

20.00 

122 

“  3.75 

ti 

30.00 

206 

“  6.25 

(( 

.50.00 

1J2 

“  8.75 

it 

70.00 

141 

“  12..50 

100.00 

171 

“  25.00 

200.00 

33 

“  37. .50 

4< 

.300.00 

24 

“  62..'f' 

500.00 

3 

“  125.00 

(( 

l.'OOOO 

1 

“  2.50.00 

2(v;(i.(;o 

.Avfjiage 

Monthly 

Purchase 

of  1157 

Accoitnts, 

$11.14. 

.Average 

Annual 

Purchase 

OF  1157 

.Accounts, 

$1.33.76. 

Some  illuminating 

examples 

of  in- 

competent  merchandising  can  be  obtained 
from  yet  a  third  testing  of  these  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  and  purchases.  In  the 
ladies  departments  we  find  that  whereas 
35.5  per  cent  of  the  store  customers  made 
at  least  one  purchase  in  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment.  only  0.7  per  cent  patronized  the 
fur  division.  We  learn  also  that  such 
related  merchandise  lines  as  coats  and 
suits  have  not  attracted  customers  to  the 
same  degree  either.  For  example:  7.6 
per  cent  of  these  charge  customers  made 
at  least  one  purchase  in  the  coat  depart¬ 
ment,  yet,  only  1.9  per  cent  patronized 
the  suit  department. 

Why  is  the  distribution  of  customer 
purchases  out  of  balance?  Top-heavy  in 
some  instances  and  woefully  weak  in 
others?  No  impartial  and  unbiased 
oninion  would  exempt  the  store  oper¬ 
ators  if  the  cause  were  to  be  laid  at  the 
right  source.  Yet.  how  often  are  news¬ 
papers  told  that  their  space  has  “no  pull¬ 
ing  power”  when  store  offerings  fail  to 
materiairze  in  substantial  business?  Very 
often  1 

W^e  have  engaged  in  widespread 
studies  in  order  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
this  problem.  While  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  all  the  reasons,  a  sufficient 
number  are  outlined  here  for  us  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  them. 


Customers 
112  patronize 
78  patronize 

77  patronize 

78  patronize 
78  patronize 
74  patronize 
56  patronize 
56  patronize 
.57  patronize 
62  patronize 


Per  cent  of  Total 

(1)  department  only  9.6 

(2)  departments  only  6.7 

(3)  departments  only  6.6 

(4)  departments  only  6.7 

(5)  departments  only  6.7 

(6)  departments  only  6.4 

(7)  departments  only  4.8 

(8)  departments  onlv  4.8 

(9)  departments  only  4.9 

(10)  departments  only  5.3 


Internal  Causes 

Lack  of  uniform  price  levels  in  related 
departments.  Many  stores  have  devel¬ 
oped  large  volume  on  such  merchandise 
as  dresses  because  of  ample  assortment 
and  good  values.  On  the  other  hand, 
related  lines  such  as  coats  and  furs  have 
been  operating  at  higher  price  levels 
with  scant  variety  of  stocks.  This  has 
resulted  in  discouraging  patrons  from 
visiting  the  “high  toned”  departments. 


PLAYED  GOLF  WITH  CHAMP 


Boyd  (Jurley  (right),  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  photographed 
while  playing  a  round  of  golf  with 
Max  Sciimeling  at  French  Lick,  Ind., 
recently. 


Lack  of  coordination  in  the  location  of 
departments.  Instead  of  confining  related 
merchandise  to  one  general  section  of 
the  store,  some  retailers  have  their 
jewelry  departments  on  the  main  floor 
and  silverware  on  the  mezzanine.  (Natur¬ 
ally,  the  jewelry  department  gets  the 
lion’s  share  of  customer  traffic.  Yet  we 
wonder  why  silverware  falls  so  far 
behind  in  the  race  for  sales!) 

Inconsistencies  of  merchandising.  Some 
departments  are  bles.sed  with  alert  and 
resourceful  buyers  who  do  a  real  job. 
Others  are  overshadowed  because  of  inept 
and  mediocre  administration.  (The  pub¬ 
lic  is  quick  to  sense  this.  .Accordingly, 
the  very  customer  who  praises  the  smart 
millinery  of  the  Brown  Store  will  say 
that  that  their  neckwear  is  “just  ordi¬ 
nary.”  If  you  don’t  think  this  is  so,  ask 
the  women  of  your  family  about  this!) 

I'.xternal  Causes 

Lack  of  cohesion  in  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  (Certain  departments  are  given  the 
spot-light  while  others  are  relegated  to 
the  rear).  The  reason  for  this  condition 
varies.  .A  balanced  advertising  program 
should  be  employed  to  stimulate  related 
lines  of  merchandise  in  proportion  to 
their  importance  to  the  store  owner. 

Failure  to  cater  to  consumer  demands. 
(More  attention  to  the  outside  market 
and  less  to  the  internal  operation  would 
enable  merchants  to  stock  merchandise 
that  customers  want.  The  modern  mer¬ 
chant  studies  trends  and  prepares  for 
them.  To  wait  until  customers  ask  for 
certain  articles  is  too  late.  He  must  set 
the  pace). 


AUCE  HUGHES  GOES  ABROAD 

Alice  Hughes,  who  conducts  a  daily 
column  of  department  store  and  merchan¬ 
dising  news  in  the  Neso  York  World- 
Telegram,  sailed  last  week  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  Europe.  She  will  be  gone 
three  weeks.  Evelyn  Seeley  is  conduct¬ 
ing  the  column  in  her  absence. 


OHIO  GROUP  ATTACKS 
ADVERTISING  FILMS 


Vote*  to  Protect  Public  from  Being 
“Gouged”  at  Theatre*  —  Call* 
Plan  “Cheap  and  Pilfering 
Practice” 


Directors  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  adopted  resolutions  at  a  recent 
meeting  strongly  criticising  the  showing 
of  advertising  films  and  advertising 
vaudeville  acts  before  pay  audiences  in 
theaters.  The  resolutions  called  upon 
members  of  the  association  to  “protect 
the  general  public  from  being  ‘gouged.’  ” 

Members  of  the  board  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  such  advertising  would  not  hurt 
newspapers  but  constituted  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  persons  who  pay  for  admission. 
Among  those  present  at  the  meeting 
were  (iranville  Barrere,  Hillsboro  News- 
Herald,  president  of  the  association ; 
Raymond  B.  Howard,  London  Pres'c, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Russell  H. 
Knight,  secretary,  and  others. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

“Whftieas.  It  has  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  that  certain  interests 
in  the  film  making  industry,  have  made 
and  expect  to  make  advertising  films  to 
lie  shown  in  theatres  where  admission  is 
charged  and  also  that  vaudeville  teams 
are  touring  the  country  and  appearing 
on  various  theatre  stages  to  specifically 
shove  down  the  ‘public’s  throat’  the 
crudest  sort  of  advertising,  and 

“W’liFTiEAS.  The  members  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  .Association  grant  the  right 
of  these  interests  to  prostitute  the  screen 
and  stage,  nevertheless  we  do  claim  the 
right  to  inform  the  public  of  this  evil 
through  the  columns  of  our  newspapers 
and  will  withhold  any  comments  that 
would  prove  beneficial  to  those  theatres 
which  exhibit  such  films  and  will  in 
every  manner  possible  protect  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  from  being  ‘gouged’  by  those 
theatres  which  charge  for  entertainment 
and  thrust  on  their  audiences  advertising 
films. 

“Be  It  Therefore  Rf.sol\t.d  that  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  hereby  and 
without  reservation,  condemns  this  cheap 
and’  pilfering  practice  and  that  each 
member  of  this  organization  be  watch¬ 
ful  in  their  respective  communities  and 
when  such  films  are  exhibited,  point  out 
to  their  readers  so  that  they  may  not  pay 
admission,  expecting  entertainment  and 
yet  be  subjected  to  the  unfair  methods 
of  certain  greedy  film  interests.” 


GEISSINGER  ON  TRIP 

W.  B.  Geissinger,  advertising  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change,  left  Los  Angeles  last  week  on 
a  six  weeks’  survey  of  California  citrus 
sales  in  the  important  United  States  and 
Canadian  markets.  The  12,500  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sunkist  co-operative  are  in¬ 
vesting  more  than  $2.4(>0,000  this  year 
in  advertising  the  California  orange, 
lemon  and  grapefruit  crop. 


TEXARKANA  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Twin  City 
News,  established  15  weeks  ago,  by  Carl 
Miller,  owner  and  publisher,  suspended 
May  4.  Miller  said  lack  of  sufficient 
advertising  revenue  caused  the  suspen¬ 
sion.  Miller  will  resume  publication  of 
the  Weekly  Twin  City  Nervs.  which 
was  suspended  when  the  daily  was 
established. 


Wst  Chadotte  #i3seim’ 


Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 


MORE  THAN  47,000  DAILY  — MORE  THAN  48,000 
SUNDAY 


('The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


r 
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. .  ELEPHANTS 

with  a  PEA-SHOOTER? 

You  might  as  well,  as  to  shoot  at  the  Chicago 
market  with  one  newspaper,  or  with  any  com¬ 
bination  of  newspapers  which  doesn’t  include 
the  Chicago  Evening  American. 

The  Chicago  market  is  a  large  order  for  any¬ 
body’s  powers  of  visualization.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago  alone  there  are  3,439,148  consumers 
—  approximately  860,000  families.  And  as  the 
largest  evening  paper  in  Chicago  by  over 
100,000  copies  daily,  the  Chicago  Evening 
9  American  is  a  major  and  indispensable  factor 
CHICAGO  in  selling  anything  to  a  worthwhile  percentage 


CHICAGO 

EVENING 


of  those  families. 


AMERICAN 


a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago's  evening  field 

• 

National  Representatives 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 
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REPORTERS  DRIVE  TACKS  WITH  SLEDGE 
HAMMERS,  DESK  MAN  DECLARES 

Criticizes  Circuitous  Writing,  Repetition,  and  Hackneyed 
Phrases — Stresses  Fundamentals  of  Clarity  and 
Terseness — Says  Writers  Become  “Aloof” 


By  RICHARD  H.  DAVIS 

Staff,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telefram 


AS  a  craftsman  the  modern  reporter 
is  surprisingly  unfamiliar  with  his 
tools — the  language  he  writes  daily. 
He  drives  tacks  with  sledges  and  if  he 
has  a  spike  to  sink  he  usually  tackles 
it  with  a  screw-driver  handle. 

In  many  cases,  he  writes  stiffly,  for¬ 
mally,  pretentiously.  A  typewriter  em¬ 
barrasses  him.  Once  seat^  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  he  becomes  aloof,  forgets  "the 
clear  quick  language  of  the  living” 
and  his  copy  seems  to  echo  the 
phraseology,  redundancy  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  habeas  corpus  writ. 

Individual  newspaper  style  bcHiks  do 
not  touch  on  his  worst  habits  because 
they  are  not  so  much  specific  words  aiui 
phrases  as  bisgegotten  attitudes. 

He  repeats  himself  and  doesn’t  re¬ 
alize  it.  He  repeats  ideas.  He  meti¬ 
culously  refrains  from  repeating  words 
even  to  the  point  of  looking  up  inept 
synonyms.  For  after  he  has  “got”  the 
story  it  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  ideas. 
To  him  it’s  just  so  many  words — usually 
too  many. 

A  simple  example :  After  writing 
that  the  club  met  to  name  a  committee 
to  plan  a  chicken-pie  supper  he  prefaces 
the  list  of  committee  members  with  “the 
committee  for  the  event.” 

His  obliviousness  to  the  ideas  Itehind 
words  leads  him  into  space-eating  tan¬ 
gles  whenever  he  uses  an  adverb  or  a 
relative  pronoun : 

'The  committee,  named  at  a  meeting 
which  was  recently  held,  re|)orted.” 
Why  not  “the  committee,  nam^  at  a 
recent  meeting?”  Or,  if  the  meeting  is 
not  vital  to  the  sense,  “the  recently 
named  committee?” 

And  this  clumsy  verbosity :  “.  .  . 
for  the  honoring  of  the  charter  members 
at  the  jubilee  of  the  chapter  which  will 
be  held  on  Feb.  3”  could  be  cut  to  “to 
honor  the  charter  members  at  the  chap¬ 
ter’s  jubilee  Feb.  3.”  Incidentally,  what 
“on”  before  a  date  adds  to  a  news  story 
has  never  been  determined. 

“Which’  and  “who,”  besides  “slow¬ 
ing  up”  stories,  are  among  the  biggest 
space-wasters : 

“The  wind  which  accompanied  the 
storm”  should  be  “the  wind  accompany¬ 
ing  the  storm”  and  "a  bill  which  would 
raise  the  tax”  should  be  “a  bill  to  raise.” 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  -Gump,  who  is  pastor 
of  the  church,  preached.”  Few  situa¬ 
tions  require  the  “who  is.” 

The  foregoing  (not  “the  above”)  leads 
us  to  another  of  the  reporter’s  disposi¬ 
tions — he  essays  to  make  nouns  out  of 
everything:  “'For  the  honoring  of”  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  “to  honor.”  In  this  cat¬ 
egory  is  his  preference  for  the  abstract 
noun  when  the  verb  from  which  it  de¬ 
rives  is  usually  a  much  sharper  presen¬ 
tation  and  always  consumes  less  space: 

“For  the  prevention  of  unemployment” 
instead  of  “to  prevent  unemployment” 
and  “the  arrival  of  Bungle  at  the  court¬ 
house  followed”  .  .  .  “Bungle  arrived 
at  the  courthouse  after.” 

He  seems  to  believe  that  an  “ ’s”  robs 
the  story  of  something  (probably  space) 
for  there  are  at  least  two  places  in  every 
short  piece  of  his  copy  where  an  “ ’s” 
would  save  an  “of  the.”  He  writes  “at 
the  meeting  of  the  Rotarv  club,”  never 
“at  the  Rotary  club’s  meeting.”  Fre¬ 
quently  he  might  even  drop  the  “ ’s”  to 
advantage,  as  in  this  gem : 

“The  $50,000  drive  of  the  Blankville 
chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  the  share 
of  Blankville  County  in  the  $10,000,0tX) 
drought  relief  fund  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,  has  passed  the  $42,000  mark.” 

Why  not:  “Blankville  chapter’s  drive 
for  $50,000,  the  county’s  share  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  $10,000,000  drought 
relief  fund,  has  passed  .  .  .  ?” 

But  no.  Not  only  must  the  lead  of  the 
story  be  studded  with  “of  the’s”  to  make 
it  harder  for  the  reader  but  this  reporter 
must  also  “re-define”  the  facts.  As  if 


“.Ameriean  Red  Cross”  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  he  must  explain  that  it’s  a  national 
organization.  And  the  pcjssibility  that 
Blankville  might  be  conducting  the  drive 
for  some  other  county  is  nicely  precluded 
by  repeating  “Blankville.” 

This  prodigal  reporter  is  multi-formed. 

On  the  lodge  beat  he  insists  on  “hold¬ 
ing”  meetings.  Sometimes  he  even  “con¬ 
ducts”  them :  “.  .  .  lodge  held  a 

meeting  last  night”  when  “.  .  . 
lodge  met”  would  do.  And  it  has  never 
occurred  to  him  that  “held”  in  “at  a 
meeting  of  Blank  lodge  held  in  the 
lodgerfH)ms  last  night”  adds  nothing  to 
the  story  hut  four  letters.  Sometimes, 
for  variety  he  does  use  “met” — “.  .  . 

lodge  met  with  Grand  Master  Gump 
presiding.”  A  peritnl  after  “met”  and 
the  past  tense  of  “preside”  might  lujt  save 
an  extra  line  of  type  but  it  would  save 
the  repetition  of  a  hackneyed  phrase. 

.-\s  a  church  reporter  his  choirs  never 
rehearse — they  always  “hold  rehearsals.” 
He  writes  "church  vestry”  even  if  he 
has  named  the  church  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  Programs  are  “presented  in 
conjunction  with”  meetings,  never  simple 
entertainments  “given  at”  meetings.  Re¬ 
producing  programs  also  furnishes  a 
splendid  opportunity : 

“Miss  Schmaltz  will  sing  solos  while 
the  Misses  Jones  and  Brown  will  give 
duets.”  “While”  stuhstitutes  for  an 
equally  rambling  “and.”  However,  its 
strict  interpretation  connotes  a  cacophony 
— especially  on  a  copy-desk. 

He  has  a  deep  affection  for  this 
species  of  snace-eater : 

“The  observance  will  be  continued  all 
week.”  not  simply  “will  continue  all 
week.”  He’s  always  “bringing”  func¬ 
tions  “to  a  close”  or  fixing  them  so  that 
they  “come  to  a  close.”  Seldom  do  they 
merely  “close.” 

He  takes  intense  pleasure  in  “conduct¬ 
ing  services  at  9  o’clock  at  which  time 
(or  when)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  will  be 
the  speaker.”  Why  he  is  so  definitive  is 
mystifying.  The  mystery  deepens  when 
one  considers  that  a  period  substituted 
for  “at  which  time”  would  convey  exactly 
the  same  idea.  .\nd  why  not  “the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jones  will  speak?” 

His  committees  always  “comprise”  or 
“consi.st  of”  or  are  “composed  of”  and 
his  casts  always  “includes.”  And  he 
adds  insult  to  injury  by  adding  the  colon. 
A  committee  “is.”  A  cast  is  a  “cast;” 

He  scintillates  on  legislation :  Bills 
are  “for  the  purpose  of’  or  “in  order  to” 
when  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  simple  “to” 
would  carrv  the  same  force.  Roads  are 
always  built  “from  a  point  near”  Jones’ 
Crossing,  although  how  “a  point”  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  location  is  vague.  His 
copv  is  shot  through  with  “regarding” 
and  “concerning.” 


295,313 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

APRIL,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
April,  1931,  was  194,856. 

Evrything  in  Baitimort 
Ravolvat  Araund 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


COPS,  “BEER  BARON”  BATTLED 
BEFORE  DAILY’S  PLANT 
lYJEMBERS  of  the  staff  of  the 
iWt.  Vernon  (O.)  Republican- 
News  hardly  had  to  leave  their 
office  the  other  day  to  get  one  of 
the  best  news  stories  in  that  city 
in  months. 

As  Carl  Hogle,  .58,  known  as  the 
“beer  baron  of  South  Vernon,” 
parked  his  automobile  in  front  of 
the  Republican-News  office.  Sheriff 
H.  C.  Lynde  and  several  deputies 
approached  him,  told  him  they  had 
a  search  warrant  for  his  house,  and 
that  he  was  under  arrest.  Instead 
of  submitting,  Hogle  went  to  his 
machine,  seized  a  revolver  and 
fired.  A  pistol  battle  then  took 
place.  Hogle  was  seriously  wounded 
and  died  later  in  the  hospital. 
None  of  the  officers  was  hit. 


.As  a  court  reporter  he  writes  a  legend 
in  his  lead:  Jones  is  plaintiff  and  Smith 
is  defendant.  Henceforth  they  are  never 
Smith  and  Jones,  flesh  and  blood  char¬ 
acters  who  may  be  neighbors.  No,  they 
are  plaintiff  and  defendant  until  the 
reader  must  think  the  story  is  an  alle¬ 
gory. 

The  police  reporter’s  verbal  vagaries 
are  familiar  to  everyone. 

And  the  modern  reporter  is  incon¬ 
sistent.  He  is  over-careful  with  these 
space-eating  trivialities :  he  meticulously 
writes  “is  to”  for  “will he  “locates” 
places  “at”  when  “at”  suffices ;  he  writes 
“all  of  the  members”  instead  of  “all 
members”  and  “the  members  of  the 
board  of  health”  when  “health  board”  is 
enough. 

.And  yet  he  thinks  the  sequence  of 
tenses  has  something  to  do  with  a  circus ; 
apparently  he  has  never  heard  of  the 
rules  governing  “so  .  .  as”  and  “as 
.  .  as;”  the  principal  parts  of  “lie”  and 
“lay”  are  an  inscrutable  mystery;  to  him 
“expect”  and  “anticipate”  are  synony¬ 
mous  and  he  doesn’t  know  that  “a”  and 


"an”  and  “the”  have  different  values,  and 
that  “on”  can  almost  always,  to  advan¬ 
tage,  take  the  place  of  “upon” — and  he 
always  writes  “facts”  for  “assertions.” 


STATE  A.P.  GROUP  MEETS 


R.  A.  Kennedy  of  Green  Bay  New 

President  of  Wisconsin  Members 

More  than  30  publishers  and  editors  of 
Wisconsin  member  papers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  met  in  Milwaukee,  May  7 
for  the  annual  state  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  sessions,  presided  over  by  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  F.  Coffman  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Conwwmvcalth-Reporter,  were  devoted 
mainly  to  discussions  of  the  activities  of 
the  -A.P.  in  bringing  foreign,  national  and 
state  news  to  Wisconsin  members. 

R.  .A.  Kennedy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  was  elevated 
from  the  vice  presidency  to  head  the  state 
association.  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Madison  Capital  Times,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  Paul  D.  Shoemaker, 
Wisconsin  correspondent  for  the  A.P. 
was  named  secretary. 

The  delegates  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Wisconsin  News. 


DALLAS  REPORTER  ATTACKED 

Jack  Proctor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch 
reporter  was  stabbed  seven  times  by  a 
drunken  negress  while  he  was  covering 
an  assignment.  May  10,  for  his  paper. 
Proctor,  with  police  reporters  from  other 
papers,  answered  a  police  call  to  the 
.scene  of  a  supposed  killing.  Finding  no 
trouble  the  men  were  preparing  to  leave 
when  the  negress  attacked  Proctor. 
Seventeen  stitches  were  necessary  to  sew 
up  his  wounds. 


MRS.  REID’S  FUNERAL  MAY  18 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid 
will  be  held  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York,  May  18  at  11 
o’clock.  Mrs.  Reid,  mother  of  Ogden 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  at  .St.  Jean,  Cap  Ferrat, 
near  Nice,  France,  April  29. 


Scientific  Research 
PLUS 

Sixteen  Years  of  Elxperience 

\Y7(X)D  Dry  Mats  represent  successful 
developments  and  improvements 
which  can  be  produced  only  by  combining 
both  research  and  experience.  For  sixteen 
years,  since  the  first  Wood  Dry  Mat  was 
offered  to  the  newspaper  world,  this  com¬ 
bination  of  scientific  research  plus  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  the  motive  power  behind 
Wood  Dry  Mat  development. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y.. 


Gas  or  Electric  1 

UiYVOODVi 

*1)]^  mar 

Scorchers 

ir’.MAis;:  1 

ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 


Typical  Post  Homes  in  the 
College  Hill  district  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Four  out  of  the  five 
in  the  picture  are  daily  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 

. .  CincinnatVs  Great  Citizen 


J  N  A  public  address,  Russell  Wilson,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  as  the  “First  Citizen  of  Cincinnati”  because  of  its 
lone-handed  work  in  championing  the  city  manager  form  of  government 
in  Cincinnati  and  a  new  deal  in  the  county  court  house. 

Naturally  we’re  proud  to  have  this  said  of  us.  But  really  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  readers  of  the  Post.  It  is  they  who  collectively  should 
be  called  “First  Citizens.” 


The  Cincinnati  Post  could  only  suggest.  It  was  influential,  civic-minded 
Post  readers  who  supplied  the  blood  and  bone  leadershi[)  that  made  the 
changes  possible. 

As  a  manufacturer  you  also  want  to  reach  this  group  of  influential  citizens 
who  mold  public  opinion. 

Reach  them  most  effectively  with  the  (ancinnati  Post,  read  by  more  than 
62  per  cent  of  the  Cincinnati  market. 


POST  CIRCI  LATION 
City  und  Suburban  •  -  •  - 

OK  Market . 

Total  Circulation  more  than 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


V/ 


section 


Features 
From  Europe 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ECONOMIC  PHASES  TO  BE  DISCUSSED 
AT  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

Annual  Meeting  of  A.N.P.A.  Department  in  Washington 
June  1—3  Will  Depart  from  Regular  Procedure — Paper  on 
Composing-Room  Costs  to  Be  Given  by  T.  F.  McPherson 


advertising  printing,  succeeding  Leon  de-  LOUISVILLE  MEN  HONORED 

\  eze,  assistant  mechanical  superintend-  _ 

ent  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Raffle.  Emanuel  Levi  and  Howard  Stodghill 

committee  representing  Tendered  Te.timonial  Banquet 
the  A.N.P.A.  are  Mr.  Keefe,  E.  \\. 

(jreene,  superintendent  of  the  engraving  The  circulation  department  of  the 
department,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times  on 
L.  C.  Michaels,  national  advertising  May  7  honored  Emanuel  Levi,  vice-presi- 
department,  Clcs'cland  Plain  Dealer;  dent  and  general  manager  of  the  two 
George  M.  Rogers,  general  manager,  newspapers,  and  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 


AN  address  and  a  discussion  of  the  topics.  In  the  afternoon  photo-engraving  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  John  W.  business  manager,  with  a  dinner  and 
economic  phases  of  composing  room  and  miscellaneoi^  topics  will  M  consid-  Kosenhack,  mechanical  superintendent,  dance  commemorating  the  tenth  anniver- 
operations  will  be  one  of  the  highlights  with  Mr.  Kee^  of  the  Newburgh  Rttffalo  News,  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  sary  of  their  service  with  the  papers. 


of  the  fifth  an-  News  in  charge.  The  convention  will  wines. 


nual  conference  adjourn  after  this  session. 


Representing  the  A.A.A.A.  are:  C.  D.  employes  attended. 


Two  hundred  and  fifteen  executives  and 


W.  E.  Wines 


of  the  mechani-  Mr.  McPherson,  whose  i»per  will  be  Carr,  Calkin  &  Holden;  Joseph  M.  Far-  Sitting  at  the  speakers’  table  with  Mr. 
cal  department  drawn  from  his  lOTg  ex^rience,  started  Blackman  &  Company;  T.  S.  Gam-  Levi  and  Mr.  Stodghill  were  their  wives 

of  the  Amencan  his  career  with  the  United  Press.  In  Gamble  &  Co.,  Inc.;  W’illiam  Rey-  and  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  owner 

Newspaper  PiA-  1917  he  b^ame  business  manager  the  Newell-Emmet  Company;  D.  L.  and  publisher,  with  Mrs.  Bingham,  and 

liphers  Associa-  Maduson  (Wis.)  isMe  JowtMl,  m  1919  Monaco,  Gardner  Advertising  Company,  Brainard  Platt,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
tion  in  Wa^-  u  •  (Okla.)  (George  VV.  Speyer,  J.  Walter  president,  and  Mrs.  Platt.  Candles  de- 

ington,  D.  C.,  ***  busings  manager  of  Jhonipson  Company.  noting  the  decade  the  two  executives  had 

Baltimore  News.  During  recent  Only  representatives  of  A.N.P.A.  given  the  papers  gleamed  at  the  main 
This  will  ^  a  years  he  has  "i^de  stuches  ior  such  news-  newspaper  members  will  be  allowed  to  table.  P.  V.  Wainwright,  circulation 
departure  from  Papers  as  the  Mwmi  Herald  and  .Wiawii  attend  the  sessions,  Mr.  Wines  said.  manager,  presented  Mr.  Levi  and  Mr. 

t  h  e  r  e  g  u  1  a  r  Daily  News,  Wichita  (Kan  )  Beac(>n.  -  Stodghill  with  plaques. 

proceedings  of  Memf>his  Commercial  Appeal,  .\ashvtlle  curkvvTiiui-  uvctc-dv  - — — - 

the  conference  Tennesseean,  Kno.vville  (Imn.)  Journal.  SOLVED . SHOOTING  MYSTERY  <-DniiP  xn  MFFT 

which  have  Washinffton  Star,  Chicaffo  Tribune  and  Three  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  re-  „  OROUP  lU  Mbbl 

placed  emphasis  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  porters  recently  solved  a  double  shoot- 


more  on  technical  discussions  rather  than  Times. 


Stodghill  with  plaques. 

A.P.  GROUP  TO  MEET 

North  Dakota  members  of  the  Asso- 


ing  mystery,  trailed  the  man  accused  by  dated  Press  will  meet  in  Mandan,  May 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET 


Islami 

Thini  Wrrk . 


on  their  dollars-and-cents  angles,  W.  E.  Frank  C.  Palmer,  foreman  of  the  the  two  women  victims,  and  then  called  25,  M.  M.  Oppegard,  publisher.  Grand 
Wines,  manager  of  the  department,  told  -stereotyping  department  of  the  Jersey  detectives.  The  man  confessed  to  the  Forks  Herald,  and  state  president  has 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  City  Jersey  Journal,  was  recently  ap-  shooting  after  his  capture.  The  report-  announced.  Earle  H.  Tostevin,  editor, 

T.  F.  McPherson,  widely  known  com-  pointed  on  the  joint  -A.N.P..\.  and  A..\.  ers  were  Harry  Aspleaf,  Harold  Milner  .Mandan  Pioneer,  will  be  the  conven- 

posing  room  analyist,  who  has  made  stud-  committee  for  improvement  of  and  Charles  Milner.  tion  host. 

ies  for  many  leading  newspapers,  will  - — 

lead  off  the  discussion  with  his  pajier, 

“Analysis  of  Composing  Room  Costs.” 

Arthur  H.  Burns,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  A’nc  York  Herald  I'rib- 
iine.  will  lie  chairman  of  this  session. 

Morning  sessions  of  the  convention 
will  be  held  at  Harding  Hall  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  and  evening 
meetings  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
the  .scene  of  the  convention.  The  after¬ 
noons,  with  the  exception  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  are  lieing  left  open  for  inspection 
of  the  U.S.  iirinting  plant  and  sight¬ 
seeing. 

The  convention  will  open  Monday 
morning  in  Harding  Hall  with  a  talk  by 
B.  L.  Wehiihoff,  of  the  government 
office,  on  “Progress  Represented  in  the 
Study  of  Ink  and  Paper  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  in  Cooperation  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  -As¬ 
sociation."  The  forum  on  composing 
room  costs  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

Jackson  Townsend,  president  of  the 
Wood  Flong  Corporation,  will  give  a 
paper  Tuesday  morning  on  “Problems 
of  Dry  Mat  Manufacture.”  .\  discussion 
on  stereotyping  topics  will  lie  led  by 
John  W.  Park,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicaffo  Tribune.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher  of  the  New- 
burffh  (N.Y.)  Aden's,  and  Thomas  H. 

Shanley,  production  manager  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  -Advertising  Agency,  will  tell  of  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  -A.N. 

P..A.  and  American  -Association  of  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  on  improving  adver¬ 
tising  printing.  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business 
manager  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal.  will  be  chairman  of  this  session. 

On  the  closing  day  Timothy  P.  Bea¬ 
con,  general  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  will  lead  the 
discussion  in  Harding  Hall  on  pressroom 


The  Local-  Advertiser  has  Proved  that 

ARTGRAVrRE  PAYS! 

IN  PROVIDENCE,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  depend  on  the  excellent 
theories  of  Artgravure’s  advertising  value:  .  .  .  the  universal 
interest  in  pictures  .  .  .  the  tremendous  added  appeal  of  local 
features  .  .  .  the  unanimitv  with  which  readers  seek  out  this 


Local  Linage  Proves  Its  Value 

In  1930  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  carried  a  quarter  million 
lines  of  local  gravure  advertising,  and  ranked  third,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  among  newspapers  of  the  country.* 

For  local  advertisers,  results  are  a  measurable  quantity  and  an  abso¬ 
lute  requisite  to  continued  expenditure.  When  they  spend  their 
money  in  this  medium  consistently,  it  is  proof  that  Artgravure  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Sunday  Journal  PAYS. 

*  Based  on  figures  published  by  Gravure  Sendee  Corporation. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 

Morning  and  Sunday 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

R  epresentatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


I 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
Leads  31  States  in  Payment 
of  Individnal  Income  Taxes 


According  to  the  Internal  Revenue’s  latest  pub¬ 
lished  report  there  were  44,183  individual  income  tax 
returns  made  by  Washingtonians,  reporting  incomes 
amounting  to  $227,620,606.00,  upon  which  they  paid 
$7,474,643.00  in  taxes — the  average  income  being 
$5,151.77. 


These  figures  indicate  a  productive  market  for 
worthwhile  products,  with  the  financial  ability  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  luxuries  as  well  as  commodities — and  THE 
STAR  will  lead  you  directly  into  the  homes  of  these 
prosperous  people  with  its  highly  concentrated  circu¬ 
lation. 


97%  of  the  circulation  of  the  Evening  Star  and 
96%  of  the  circulation  of  The  Sunday  Star  is 
limited  strictly  to  the  Washington  Market,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington  City  and  the  25-mile  radius 
into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 


VRH  anuT  Nowno  lanioa 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office: 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
1 10  E.  42n(l  Street 


Member 

The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


jam 
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PROFITco„.. 


©  Fairchild  Aerial  Survey 

Scripps- Howard  Newspapers  offer  the  highest 
Concentration  of  Circulation  available  in  one 
unit  for  National  Advertising . 

74.4%  of  Scripps-Howard  Circulation  Is  Concentrated  in  Cities.* 

!  90.7%  of  Scripps-Howard  Circulation  Is  Concentrated  in  Profit  Areas.** 

Concentrate  Your  Selling  Where  Greatest  Profit  Can  Be  Made. 


*Scripps-Howard  Cities  of  Publication 


**Standard  A.  B.  C.  Trading  Areas 
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Like  a  Xoultice  to  Heal 


the  Blow  to  PRIDE 


as 


TT  IS  human  to  strive  for  largest  possible 
sales  volume.  Man  is  very  like  a  peacock. 
But  stockholders  are  more  interested  in 
profit  than  in  pride.  Watch  profits  this  year. 
Sales  managers  are  hired  to  make  money  — 
not  merely  to  make  sales.  Increased  profits, 
even  with  smaller  volume,  rank  as  a  genuine 
management  achievement. 

With  reduced  sales  volume  the  blow  to  pride 
may  be  real.  But  profit  heals  all  wounds. 
The  concept  of  a  Sales  Territory  should  be 
replaced  by  the  concept  of  a  Profit  Territory. 
Concentrate  your  selling  and  your  advertis¬ 
ing  where  greatest  profit  can  be  made. 

Throwing  advertising  blindly  at  a  map  is  one 
of  the  expensive  luxuries  indulged  in  during 
boom  times.  The  rural  byways  and  the 
empty  acres  do  not  readily  yield  a  crop  of 
profit-dollars. 

But  don’t  cut — concentrate  in  metropolitan 


centers  where  wealth  is  greatest  .  .  .  where 
fashion  sense  is  most  developed  .  .  .  where 
dealers  are  congregated  .  .  .  where  merchan¬ 
dise  moves  rapidly.  Avoid  the  fiinges  and 
margins  of  demand  and  focus  on  the  thick 
center.  Better  profit  .  .  .  not  mere  volume 
...  is  the  new  strategy  of^business. 


JHOMAS  M.  McNiece  Says: 
‘Get  Rid  of  Unprofitable  Orders” 


Bachrach 


Mr.  McNiece  is  head  of 
Plant  Accountinfi  Con¬ 
trol  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  &  C^arbon 
Company;  Associate 
Member  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Eiectrical  En¬ 
gineers;  Graduate  of 
(^ase  School  of  Applied 
Science. 


“Two  well-known  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  are  examples  of  the 
right  and  wrong  method. 
One  has  distribution  in  every 
hamlet  and  boasts  of  it.  Its 
largest  competitor  has  a 
much  narrower  distribution, 
less  sales  volume  and  makes 
more  profit. 

“Sales  management  has  been 
concerned  with  securing 
greater  volume  of  sales  .  .  . 
with  a  great  disregard  for  cost 
of  securing  that  volume.” 


SCRIPPS  •  HOWARD 


NEWS  PAPE  RS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS.  .  .OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  .  .  .  AND  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


NEW  YORK  ll'in^d  Telcfiram 
CLEVELAND  .  .  .  PrCSS 

BALTIMORE  .  .  Post 

PITTSBURGH  .  Press 


SAN  FRANCISCO  .  Setfs  BUFFALO  .  Times 
WASHINGTON  .  .  NcWS  INDIANAPOLIS  TimCS 

CINCINNATI  .  .  Post  DENVER  .  Pocky  Mt.  ScU'S 

COVINGTON  Kentucky  Post  Toledo  .  .  News-Bee 

— Kentucky  Petition  of  Cincinnati  Post 


coLi^MBUs  .  .  Citisen 

AKRON  .  TimesPress 

BIRMINGHAM  .  .  Post 

MEMPHIS  .  Press-Scimitnr 
ALBUaUERQUE 


HOUSTON  .  .  .  Press  knoxville  News-Sentinel 

YOUNGSTOWN  .  Telegram  el  Paso  .  Herald-Post 

Fort  WORTH  .  .  Press  san  dieoo  .  .  .  Sun 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  .  News  EVANSVILLE  .  .  Press 

.  .  .  New  Mexico  Stale  Tribune 


NATIONAL  ADVTiKTISINO  DEPT..  JoUii  E.  Finneran,  Director.  230  Park  AVE,.  NEW  YOUK  .  CHICAGO  .  SAN  FBANCLSCO  .  DETROIT  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  ATLANTA  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  BOTTALO  .  DALLAS 
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LOWER  PRICES,  NEW  MODELS  ACCOUNT 
FOR  AUTOMOBILE  LINAGE  SPURT 

Graham-Paige  Introduces  “Prosperity  Six’*  and  DeVaux  Car 
Invades  Eastern  Market — Sales  Figures  Indicate 
Improved  Trend  in  Country 


SHULLS  ON  VACATION  CRUISE 


'X 

, 


\  UTOMOB'II.E  linage  spurted  in 
^  newspapers  this  week.  A  new  car 
was  introduced  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  \  new  model,  known  as  the 
Prosperity  Six.  was  offered  nationally  by 
the  Graham-Paige  Corporation,  and  near¬ 
ly  every  automobile  manufacturer  placed 
copy  with  low-price  appeal. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  advertisements 
came  reports  from  all  over  the  country 
telling  improved  sales  trends  in  March 
and  April ;  record  production  for  one 
manufacturer,  and  increased  new  car 
registrations  in  46  states,  an  increase  in  • 
fact  of  .SI  per  cent  for  March  over  Feb¬ 
ruary.  ' 

Announcement  by  the  Society  of  .\u- 
tomotive  Engineers  that  the  automobile 
industry  has  begun  to  save  $7.s0.000.000 
annually  by  standardizing  parts,  quali¬ 
ties  and  methods  was  reflected  in  the 
price  copy  that  opened  the  season’s  bid¬ 
ding  for  new  car  buyers. 

Hupmobile  proclaimed  its  “lowest 
price  in  23  years’’  and  “the  industry’s 
greatest  engineering  advancement  in  25 
years.”  Marmon  advertised  “the  lowest 
priced  eight  with  free  wheeling”  and 
Studebaker  claimed  to  be  “the  lowest 
priced  car  with  free  wheeling”  in  full 
single  column  advertisements  which  read 
sidewise. 

W’illys  offered  “the  biggest  car  for  the 
money”  with  “highest  top  speed  for  any 
car  in  its  class.”  Durant  offered  a  109- 
inch  wheelbase  six  at  $695  and  DeSoto 
hailed  an  eight  at  $965.  Even  Pierce- 
Arrow  copy,  now  running  frequentlv 
throughout  the  week,  told  of  new  low 
prices.  So  did  Cadillac  and  La  Salle. 

W'ith  low  prices,  manufacturers  arc 
stressing  new  mechanical  features  and 
luxurious  equipment.  Studebaker’s  regu¬ 
lar  copy  this  week  led  readers  into  a 
technical  discussion  of  torsiograph  tests, 
which  go  to  prove  Studebaker  the  “eight 
without  a  rough  spot.”  The  copy 
show’cd  two  diagrams,  one  was  a  smooth 
circle,  the  other  showed  two  superim¬ 
posed  irregular  designs.  These,  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  said,  represented  the  satin 
smoothness  of  the  Dictator,  because  of 
crankshaft  balance,  and  the  “humpiness” 
in  two  other  eights  of  “double  Dictator 
price.” 

Dodge  copy,  too,  ventured  in  mechan¬ 
ical  phraseology  with  a  diagram  of  a 
hydraulic  brake  testing  device,  showing 
Dodge  cars  to  have  “equal  pressure  on 
all  four  wheels.”  Nash  presented  “the 
greatest  performing  car  in  America,” 
quoting  “Eight-90  owners.”  At  five 
miles,  or  85  miles  an  hour,  you  have 
never  driven  a  car  that  performed  so 
sweetly,  said  the  copy. 

Not  many  car  advertisements  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  point  of  speed  todav.  .Although 
manv  sta*es  have  recently  extended 
speed  limits  to  45  miles  an  hour  on  main 
highwavs.  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  “soft  pedal” 
speed  claims,  in  favor  of  emphasis  on 
mechanical  safety  features. 

In  five  full  columns  Buick  gave  a 
chart  on  “How  to  Buy  a  Motor  Car 
Wisely.”  Seventeen  questions  pertaining 
to  the  manufacturer’s  history  and  past 
performances,  mechanical  features  of  the 
car,  sales  popularity,  etc.,  were  asked  in 
one  column.  Answers  were  given  for 
Buick  in  the  second  column,  and  the 
third  column  was  left  blank  for  answers 
to  be  given  for  “any  other  car.”  Copv 
also  informed  readers  that  Buick  would 
continue  its  present  models  throughout 
the  coming  summer  and  fall. 

While  Chevrolet  pages  bore  striking 
resemblance  to  the  previously  printed 
Ford  advertisements,  in  type  structure 
and  illustration.  Franklin  chose  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  testimonial  copy,  featuring 
.Xmclia  Eiarhart.  trans-.\tlantic  flyer  and 
first  autogiro  aviatrix.  who  is  “finding 
new  thrills  in  her  smart  aircooled 
Franklin.” 

Incidentally,  official  new  car  registra¬ 
tions  for  46  states,  including  the  ttistrict 
of  Columbia,  for  March  showed  Chevro¬ 


let  with  58.529  cars,  or  30  per  cent  of 
the  194,193  total.  Ford  had  29.9  per 
cent  of  the  total,  with  58,165  new  cars 
registered. 

On  a  tour  of  the  country  with  R.  K. 
White,  advertising  manager,  H.  .1. 
Klinger,  general  manager  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Qievrolet  company,  told 
dealers  that  deliveries  of  new  cars  every¬ 
where  indicate  that  business  is  returning 
to  normalcy.  Sales  in  the  New  York 
zone  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931,  he 
said,  exceed  those  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  In  April,  the  Tarrytown  plant 
turned  out  17.648  units,  a  record  for 
any  one  month.  In  all,  during  April, 
Chevrolet  plants  produced  106,000  cars, 
20,000  more  than  originally  planned,  Mr. 
Klinger  said.  Two  thousand  were  added 
to  the  company’s  payroll,  bringing  the 
total  of  employes  to  35.000. 

Meanwhile,  the  20,000,000th  Ford 
which  was  assembled  in  the  view  of 
Henry  Ford  and  his  son,  Edsel,  at  De¬ 
troit  on  April  14,  continues  its  tour  of  the 
country  before  being  returned  to  the 
Dearborn  museum.  It  is  winning  official 
recognition  and  newspaper  publicity  on  a 
big  scale.  Ford  advertisements,  built  on 
the  theme  of  20.000,000,  accompany  the 
visits. 

The  new  DeVaux  car.  introduced  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  some  some  time  ago, 
entered  the  eastern  market  this  week, 
with  copy  announcing  dealer  appoint¬ 
ments,  introductory  features  and  “instant 
acceptance.”  The  DeVaux  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  DeVaux-Hall  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  motor  designed  by  Col.  Elbert  J. 
Hall  of  Liberty  motor  fame. 

The  Prosperity  Six,  a  companion  car 
for  the  Graham,  was  advertised  this 
week  at  $785  up.  with  the  slogan,  “Most 
everybody  can  afford  it.” 

Hudson  said  "Here's  a  Car !”  telling 
about  the  greater  Hudson  8’s  quick  get¬ 
away  and  si^ed  on  hills. 

As  sensational  as  the  rise  of  its  Wall 
Street  stock  quotation  from  100  to  215 
within  a  month  is  the  sales  record  being 
made  by  Auburn  cars.  Company  figures 
this  week  showed  6,003  units  made  in 
April  with  manv  more  standing  orders 
to  be  filled.  Since  Jan.  1.  the  report 
said,  17,723  Auburns  have  been  produced. 
This  is  4,0.30  more  than  the  1930  total. 
The  May  output  is  set  at  6.000. 

National  sales  figures  of  Hudson-Essex 
show  that  April  exceeded  March  sales 
by  40  per  cent,  dealers  were  to)d  in  letters 
from  W.  J.  Mc.Aneenv,  president  of  the 
company.  General  Motors  dealers  sold 
135,663  cars  to  consumers  in  the  United 
States  during  .-Xpril.  an  increase  of  .34 
per  cent  over  March,  the  company’s 
statement  on  May  10  declared. 

.•\  phase  of  automobile  advertising  in 
newspapers  which  has  l)een  the  subject  of 
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the  readers  of  these  newspapers 
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Charles  Edwin  Shull,  directing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  Mrs.  Shull,  photographed  recently 
on  the  Duchess  of  York  just  before 
starting  on  a  May  cruise  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

considerable  study  by  sales  experts  is 
the  placing  of  copy  on  a  “run-of-paper” 
basis,  and  chiefly  on  daily  rather  than 
Sunday  schedule.  A  noticeable  trend 
this  week  was  the  replacement  of  auto¬ 
mobile  copy  on  sports  pages  by  cigar 
and  cigarette  copy. 

NEW  TRIAL  DENIED 

Leo  V’.  Brothers,  convicted  of  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  -Alfred  Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  was  denied  a  new  trial  May 
8.  by  Judge  Joseph  Sabath  in  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  and  was  sentenced  to  14 
years  in  the  state  penitentiary  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  As 
soon  as  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
denied.  Brothers’  attorneys  declared 
their  intention  of  appealing  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  and  were  granted  60 
days  in  which  to  file  a  bill  of  exceptions. 


SALE  DATE  ADVANCED 

Fifth  Attempt  Will  Be  Made  May  23 
to  Sell  Louisville  Herald-Post 

Sale  of  the  Herald-Post  Company, 
publishers  of  the  afternoon  and  Sunday 
Louisville  Herald-Post,  which  wrat  into 
bankruptcy  following  the  financial  col¬ 
lapse  of  its  owner,  James  B.  Brown, 
president  of  the  defunct  National  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  on  May  7,  was  set  for 
May  23,  the  fourth  date  set  by  Nat  C. 
Cureton,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  property  appraised  at 
$1,300,000. 

The  third  attempted  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper  property  was  May  2,  when  Mr. 
Cureton  rejected  all  bids  previously 
made  and  ordered  Ben  S.  Washer,  oper¬ 
ating  receiver,  to  return  all  certified 
checks  posted  by  bidders.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Washer  was  instructed  to  take 
an  inventory  of  the  concern  as  of  Jan.  1 
and  “scatter  copies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  prospective  buyers,”  as  well  as  to 
entertain  private  bids  which  are  also  to 
be  submitted  to  the  bankruptcy  court  for 
its  action. 

No  new  bids  were  made  nor  was  there 
any  call  on  previous  bidders  to  raise  their 
offers.  One  of  the  former  bidders, 
Charles  A.  Segner  of  Chicago,  withdrew 
his  offer  prior  to  the  fourth  advertised 
sale. 

The  highest  bid  thus  far  made  was 
that  of  J.  E.  Pierce,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Daily  Times. 
for  $297,611.70,  which  included  the  real 
estate  first  mortgage  of  $137,111.70.  The 
Segner  top  offer  was  $237,111.70.  Judge 
Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisi'ille  Times  and  Courier- Journal, 
offered  $277.1 11. 70  and  J.  M.  Stein.  Alex¬ 
andria,  La.,  $254,111.70. 

HOLLIS  TO  DANVILLE 

Frank  E.  Hollis,  for  13  years  with  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star-Post,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  advertising  director, 
has  been  named  to  the  post  of  advertising 
director  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercials  ezvs. 


Morley  Mat 

‘^ECONOMIC” 


Do  not  hesitate  to  compare  this  mat  with 
other  mats  sold  at  higher  prices.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  use  in  either  hand-box  equipment 
or  Autoplate  Machines,  although  not  intended 
for  many  casts.  *It  is  being  used  by  many  very 
well  printed  newspapers,  with  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

For  an  even  better  mat,  try  the  Morley 
“Ranger”  at  1 53*,  the  “Reliable  at  17^  and 
the  “Super”  at  25<‘. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Community  Guide,  Yes, 
and  !§»hopping  Adviser,  Too 

EW  newspapers  in  these  United  States  have  survived  58  years. 

IrFewer  newspapers  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pub- 
lishing  family  58  years.  The  Detroit  News  since  its  inception  has 
had  continuity  in  its  policy  and  consequently  in  its  appeal  to  the  home 
reader.  As  a  result  The  Detroit  News,  only,  is  the  HOME  newspaper 
of  Detroit.  It  reaches  every  stable  home  dwelling  element  from  shop 
worker  to  member  of  the  board.  It  serves  not  only  as  the  guide  of 
Detroiters  in  civic  affairs,  but  as  shopping  directory  to  the  home  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  The  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News  is  the  largest  in 
Michigan  which  may  or  may  not  be  significant,  in  itself.  Added  to  the 
fact  that  The  News  has  for  17  years  been  first,  second  or  third  in 
America  in  advertising  it  becomes  highly  significant  as  an  index  to 
productive  coverage  of  the  Detroit  market. 


The 

New  York  Office: 

I.  A.  Klein, 

50  E.  42nd  St. 


Detroit 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Member  100,000  Croup  of  American  Cities 


News 

Chicago  Office; 

J.  E.  Lutz, 

180  N.  Michigan 
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IOWA  PRESS  HI  lb  RADIO  LOTTERIES 
AND  BROADCASTING  OF  NEWS 


Both  Opposed  in  Resolution  Adopted  at  Annual  Meeting  in 
Des  Moines — Don  L.  Berry,  Indianola  Record- 
Tribune,  Is  New  President 


A  RESOLUTION  urging  a  federal  president  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
law  prohibiting  radio  lotteries  and  ciation,  declared  in  an  address  before  the 
calling  upon  newspapers  to  discontinue  convention. 

furnishing  news  bulletin  service  to  radio  After  pointUig  out  that  newspapers 


New  officers  and  directors  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association.  Seated,  left  to 
right,  S.  E.  Tennant,  Colfax  Tribune,  secretary;  Don  L.  Berry,  Indianola 
Record-Tribune,  president;  G.  L.  Caswell  Des,  Moines,  managing  director. 
.Standing,  left  to  right.  E.  L.  C.  White.  Spencer  Netcs-Herald;  W.  G.  Rogers, 
Mount  Pleasant  News;  Fred  B.  Wolf,  Prim/thar  O'Brien  County  Bell;  Ralph 
Overholser,  Red  Oak  Express,  directors. 


stations  was  adopted  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Des  Moines,  May  9. 

An  action  of  the  Daily  Association  was 
a  vote  to  appropriate  $18,000  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  group’s  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  trade  and  national  papers.  The 
copy  promotes  Iowa  as  a  market  and  is 
directed  to  national  advertisers. 

More  than  2(K)  editors  attended  the 
meeting  which  l)egan  May  7. 

The  five  day  week  and  replacement  of 
married  women  jobholders  by  men  as  a 
means  to  prosperity  in  Iowa  was  urged 
by  G.  L.  Caswell,  of  Des  Moines,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  association,  just 
before  the  ses.sions  closed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Don  L.  Berry,  publisher.  Indianola 
Record-Tribune,  president;  J.  M.  Beck, 
co-publisher,  Centerville  lowcgian,  vice- 
president ;  S.  E.  Tennant,  Colfax  Trib¬ 
une,  secretary ;  Charles  Doxsee,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Monticcllo  Express,  treasurer  ;  G. 

L.  Caswell,  Des  Moines,  re-elected  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Directors  are;  E.  L.  C.  White,  Spen- 
eer  News-Heeald ;  W.  K.  Rogers,  Mount 
Pleasant  News;  Fred  B.  Wolf,  Pritnghar  I 
O’Brien  County  Bell;  Ralph  E.  Over-  I 
holser.  Red  Oak  Express;  V.  M.  Vierth,  | 
Albia,  and  V.  E.  Ixivejoy,  Jefferson  Bee. 

Newspapers  are  a  great  educational 
force,  George  B.  Dolliver,  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal  and 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

loyx  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


must  keep  pace  with  new  developments 
in  every  phase  of  commercial  and  social 
life,  Mr.  Dolliver  warned  against  abuse 
of  privilege.  He  declared  that  to  main¬ 
tain  leadership,  a  newspaper  must  be 
good  and  must  be  kept  good. 

Newspapers  were  criticised  for  pub¬ 
lishing  radio  programs  by  G.  L.  Cas¬ 
well  of  Des  Moines,  managing  director 
of  the  association,  at  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  said  that  newspapers  .should 
not  lend  free  support  to  a  competitor. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Mott,  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism.  State  University  of  Iowa, 
said  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
train  students  in  the  newspaper  field  so 
that  they  will  meet  with  success. 


FOR  EFnCIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

'  A  press  for  every  newspaper. 

A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

“Our  48-page  Duplex  had  paid 
for  itself  many  times  over.  Our 
phenomenal  growth  can  be  in 
measure  attributed  to  the  high 
class  economical  reliable  print¬ 
ing  possible.  Duplex  a  big 
asset  to  us.  Justifies  all  you 
claimeT” 


Governor  Dan  W.  Turner  of  Iowa 
and  United  State  Senator  Simith  W. 
Brookhart  of  Iowa  were  denounced  in 
a  speech  to  the  editors  and  publishers 
by  R.  R.  O’Brien,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Mr.  O’Brien  charged  that  Turner’s  in¬ 
come  and  corporation  tax  proposals 
which  were  defeated  in  the  legislature 
and  Brookhart’s  habit  of  wailing  over 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  state  “have  had 
a  tendency  to  frighten  industry  from 
Iowa.” 

Blair  Converse,  head  of  the  department 
of  technical  journalism  of  Iowa  State 
College,  said  a  survey  showed  slight  im¬ 
provements  in  subscription  and  circula¬ 
tion  standards  as  well  as  in  rates  for 
both  local  and  foreign  advertising. 

Leading  community  newspapers  of 
Iowa  rank  higher  than  those  in  most 
states,  J.  G.  Lucas  of  the  Madrid  (la.) 
Register,  retiring  president,  declared. 
He  based  his  assertion  on  a  study  of 
community  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Entertainment  for  the  visitors  included 
golf  and  bridge  at  the  Wakonda  country 
club.  The  newspapermen  also  were 
given  a  preview  showing  of  “The  Front 
Page,”  at  the  Des  Moines  theatre  as 
guests  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  • 

JOINS  HOOVER’S  STAFF 

George  A.  Hasting*  Appointed  to 
Succeed  French  Strothers 

(.Special  to  Editos  &  Publisrek) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  14-— Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  has  added  another  news¬ 
paperman  to  his  staff.  He  is  George  A. 
Hastings,  who  will  fill  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  recent  resignation  of  French 
Strothers,  “administrative  assistant  to 
the  President.”  The  latter  left  the  White 
House  to  write  for  magazines. 

Hastings  was  graduated  from  Syracuse 
University  with  the  class  of  1906,  and 
later  worked  on  several  newspapers  in 
upstate  New  York.  For  years,  however, 
he  has  been  executive  in  charge  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  .Association. 


McCANN  TO  WASHINGTON 


U.P.  Night  Editor  to  Write  Daily 
Capital  Interpretive  Stories 

The  assignment  of  Charles  M.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  night  editor  of  the  United  Press 
for  the  past  two  years,  to  Washington, 
where  he  will 
write  signed  in¬ 
terpretive  stories 
on  national  af¬ 
fairs,  was  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Robert 
J.  Bender,  vice- 
president  and 
news  manager  of 
the  United 
Press. 

McCann  will 
take  over  his 
new  assignment 
within  two 
weeks.  His  ar¬ 
ticles  will  be  carried  regularly  on  U.P. 
night  wires. 

McCann  is  a  native  of  Washington. 
He  wrote  for  the  Washington  Herald 
and  other  canital  newspapers  from  1910 
until  1915  when  he  joined  the  United 
Press  staff  there,  and  at  various  times 
covered  most  of  the  beats  around  the 
capital.  He  returned  to  the  ITnited 
Press  after  war  service,  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  assigned  to  Ix)ndon.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  U.P.  London  staff 
from  1920  until  1927  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  the  cruiser  Mem¬ 
phis  at  the  time  it  brought  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  home.  Since  1927  he  has 
been  in  the  New  York  office  first  as 
cable  editor,  then  as  night  editor. 


Charles  M.  McCann 


JOINS  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 

James  A.  Hacker,  for  two  years  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  classified  advertising, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nezvs,  recently 
was  transferred  to  the  El  Paso  H^ald- 
Post,  where  he  will  hold  a  similar 
position.  Both  are  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers. 
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IN  A  MAT 

—  IT’S  CONFIDENCE 

Knowledge  that  a  mat  is  dependable  comes  only  from 
experience.  And  that  experience  must  have  a  background 
of  day  in  and  day  out  performance  over  a  period  of  years. 

We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Certifieds  must  enable 
stereotypers  to  produce  good  printing  plates  for  the  press 
room,  and  produce  them  on  time.  We  are  constantly 
striving  to  make  better  mats  all  the  time,  and  we  spare 
neither  time  or  money  in  doing  so. 

The  confidence  shown  in  Certifieds  by  publishers  and  stereo¬ 
typers  is  based  upon  their  daily  experiences  over  a  period 
of  years.  We  appreciate  and  respect  this  confidence  by 
making  only  the  best  mats  we  know  how  and  by  maintaining 
one  and  the  same  price  to  all  without  discrimination  or 
favor. 

We  know  that  Certifieds  will  merit  your  confidence,  too, 
and  so  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  a  case  in  your 
own  plant,  under  your  own  working  conditions,  and  get 
acquainted  with  them. 

Forget  pricel  Try  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MAOf  INTWe  Utf.A. 
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In  Portland  (Ore.) 
NOW  It’s 


THE 

NEWS-TELEGRAM 

THE  SCRIPPS-CANFIELD  NEWSPAPERS 

Announce  the  purchase  of  Portland"* s  oldest  newspaper, 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAM 

And  its  consolidation  with  Portland's  lively,  fast-growing  Scripps-Can field  paper, 

THE  PORTLAND  NEWS 

in  a  merged  property  of  the  first  magnitude,  with  dominant  circulation  largely  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  city  of  Portland. 


The  new  Portland  News-Telegram  inherits  the  liberal  traditions  of  purpose  and  achievement 
which  won  for  the  now  merged  newspapers  the  friendly  affection  and  respect  of  the  community 
they  served  so  long.  It  will  continue  the  outstanding  features  of  both  d  he  News  and  d'he  Tele¬ 
gram,  under  aggressive  Scripps-Canfield  ownership. 

•  •  • 

All  advertising  contracts  of  both  newspapers  will  be  carried  out  at  the  old  rates,  with  the  now 
much-enhanced  circulation  value.  The  national  advertising  rate  remains  the  same,  for  the  time 
being. 

•  •  • 

THE  NEWS-TELEGRAM 

OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A  Scripps-Canfield  Newspaper 

National  Advertising  Representatives  -  -  -  (ilLMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUd  HMAN 


NKW  YORK 


The  Seattle  Star 
The  Si)okane  Press 


SAX  FRANCISCO 


HOSTOX 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


Other  Scripps-Canfield  Ne^espapers  arc: 


The  Logan  (Utah)  Herald  'I'he  Boise  Capital  News 
The  Tacoma  Times  The  Provo  (Utah)  Herald 

The  San  Luis  Obisjx)  (Calif.)  Telegram 
The  Dallas  Dispatch 

(Represented  nationally  by  Burke,  Knipers,  Mahoney  Sr  Payne,  Inc.) 


The  Los  Angeles  Record 
The  Coeur  d’Alene  Press 
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ARREST  NEWS  VENDORS 
FOR  OVERCHARGING 

Nine  Brought  to  Court  in  New  York 
end  One  !•  Fined — !•  Result  of 
Ofiiciels’  Decision  to  End  Sale 
“Racketeering” 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  New 
York  City  ofticials  to  end  •racketeering” 
in  the  sale  of  morning  newspajKrs  to  the 
public,  a  decision  reached  April  30  after 
a  delegation  of  morning  ncwspaiR-r  rep¬ 
resentatives  headed  by  Ltjuis  W  iley, 
business  manager  of  the  AVu*  York 
Times,  had  called  upon  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker,  nine  men  were  taken  into 
custody  May  7  while  selling  newspapers 
on  the  subway.  They  were  charging 
five  cents  a  copy,  although  the  regular 
price  is  three  cents. 

The  charge  against  them  was  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  Sentences  were  sus- 
IKiided  in  eight  of  the  cases,  and  the 
ninth  man,  who  acted  as  sp  )kcsman  of 
the  group,  was  fined  $1.  .'Ml  but  one  of 
the  men  admitted  that  they  had  l)een 
overcharging. 

Magistrate  De  Luca,  before  whom  the 
men  were  arraigned,  warned  them  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  to  vend 
their  wares  in  the  subway  and  pointed 
out  to  them  the  campaign  to  end  over¬ 
charging. 

One  of  the  men  said  later  that  an 
organization  had  been  formed  to  devise 
a  way  of  making  the  five-cent  sales 
(Mssible.  I 

Following  his  consultation  with  the 
publishers’  representatives  Mayor  VValker 
said  that  dealers  will  find  their  licenses 
revoked  if  they  persist  in  charging 
prices  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  the 
publishers. 


To  Reward  Safety  Winners 

Four  silver  loving  cups  will  he  pre¬ 
sented  May  19  by  the  lndia»af<olis  Scies 
and  the  Hoosier  Motor  Club  to  winners 
of  the  annual  public  and  parochial 
schools’  safetv  contest  in  Indianapolis. 
Standings  of  the  schools  will  be  com¬ 
puted  with  point  losses  from  accidents 
and  safety  rule  violations  by  pupils  being 
subtracted  from  100  i)er  cent,  and  on  a 
jK-rcentage  basis  relative  to  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  each  school. 


Carriers  Giving  News  Tips 

Carrier  boys  of  the  San  Trancisco 
(Cal.)  News -^rt  acting  as  reporters  for 
the  paper  according  to  Gerald  Ray,  city 
editor.  The  carriers  have  been  told  to 
watch  their  routes  for  interesting  pieces 
of  news  or  picture  suggestions.  Mr.  Ray 
told  the  boys  the  necessity  of  correct 
spelling  of  names  and  addresses,  when 
sending  in  news  tips.  Two  free  tickets 
for  the  ball  game  or  theatre  will  be  the 
awards  to  the  newspaper  boys  for  all 
their  stories  that  are  printed. 


Cooking  School  Annual  Event 

F'ollowing  the  termination  of  a  success¬ 
ful  cooking  school  Tallxit  Patrick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  .Vete.r- 
Argus,  announced  that  the  school  will 
l)ecome  an  annual  event.  During  the 
recent  school  memljcrs  of  the  Daily’s 
front  office  department  presented  a  one- 
act  play  “Ciopy”  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wayne  (Community  Players. 


Stunt  Causes  Phone  Jam 

Gene  Dennis,  billed  by  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  as  the  “psychic  wonder  girl,  who 
knows  all  answers,’’  created  a  phone 
jam  in  the  classified  department  of  the 
Syracisse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  last 
week.  At  the  rate  of  22  calls  every 
minute  over  eight  trunk  lines,  she 
answered  questions  ranging  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sublime. 


Organising  Orchestra 

Louis  Blanchard,  manager  of  the 
fVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  P.ve- 
titng  Gazette  agency  in  Webster,  Mass., 
is  organizing  an  orchestra  of  newspaper 
boys  to  be  Imown  as  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  orchestra. 


CONDUCTED  FASHION  CENSUS 

To  stimulate  interest  in  styles  the 
Dayton  ( O. )  // crald  recently  conducted 
a  fashion  census.  The  enumerators  with 
staff  photographers  were  stationed  on 
busy  streets  and  snapped  men  and 
women  fashionably  dressed.  Pictures  of 
those  who  appeared  in  the  paper  were 
furnished  tickets  for  local  theatres. 
.\nother  event  promoted  recently  by  the 
Herald  was  the  annual  home-making 
and  cooking  school,  in  charge  of  .Miss 
Claire  .-Vndree. 

Carriers  Win  New  York  Trip 

The  Seio  Bedjord  (Mass)  Mcrciirv 
and  Horning  Standard,  wore  hosts  to  1(1 
of  their  carrier  boys  from  Xew  Bedford 
and  surrounding  towns  on  a  week-end 
trip  to  Xew  ^’ork  City,  recently  as  a 
reward  for  increased  circulatimi  on  their 
routes  during  the  past  live  weeks.  Wil¬ 
liam  deBcm  and  Walter  Loveridge  of  the 
.Standard-Mercury  circulation  department 
were  in  charge  of  the  party. 

Held  Stag  Banquet 

The  twenty-third  annual  stag  banquet 
of  the  1.^0  members  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  circulation  organization  was 
held  recently.  Officials  of  the  circulation 
department  also  were  present.  The  Tele¬ 
gram  is  now  spon.soring  its  first  annual 
dog  show  and  parade. 


Honored  Aged  Women 

In  connection  with  Mother’s  day  ob¬ 
servance  the  .Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  had 
all  of  the  mothers  in  homes  for  the  aged 
in  the  Scranton  region  as  its  guests  at 
a  theatre  performance.  The  Times  pro¬ 
vided  transixjrtation  and  furnishe<l  each 
of  the  women  with  a  l)Ox  of  candy. 


Carrier  Visited  Scotland 

Thomas  Hannon,  age  12,  a  junior 
salesman  for  the  Flushing  (X.Y.)  North 
.Shore  Daily  Journal,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  place  of  his  birth  at 
Waterside,  Scotland.  His  expenses, 
more  than  $300,  were  earned  by  Tommy 
while  selling  the  Journal. 

Sonsoring  Vacation  Tour 

The  Des  .Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  are  sponsoring  a  Pacific  North¬ 
west  vacation  tour,  twelve  days  in  length, 
beginning  .Aug.  1.  at  an  “all-expense” 
rate  of  $204.17.  J.  S.  Russell,  Register 
farm  editor,  is  serving  as  tour  director. 

New*  Dealer*  Meet 

Coiin.-cticut.  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island  and  Xew  York  dealers  of  the 
Hridgel'ort  (Conn.)  .Sunday  Herald  heUl 
a  dinner  meeting  rec 'ntly  at  W’allace’s 
Shore  House.  Bridgeixirt.  at  which  plans 
for  the  summer  were  discussed. 


Carrier*  Vi*ited  Chicago 

One  hundretl  carriers  of  the  Spring- 
field  (111.)  .State  Register  were  guests 
of  the  pap<‘r  May  10  on  a  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  where  chartered  buses  awaited 
them  for  tour  of  the  city’s  museums, 
parks  and  other  points  of  interest. 

Win*  E**ay  Conte*t 

Joseph  Hr)ffman.  Ifi-year-old  carrier 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegram,  won 
a  recent  essay  contest  conducted  by  a 
Harrisburg  real  estate  firm.  Hoffman 
was  congratulated  by  Clarence  E. 
Knaub,  city  circulation  manager. 


Pa*tor  Writing  Travel  Serie* 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  started  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  editorial  page,  entitled 
“.Around  the  World  With  Lincoln 
Long,”  which  will  be  written  as  letters 
by  Dr.  R.  Lincoln  Long,  Toledo  pastor 
who  left  recently  on  a  world  tour. 


Gave  Cooking  Le**on* 

The  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  conducted  a  cooking  school  in  the 
Wa.shington  school,  last  week.  Mrs. 
Katherine  Delaney  was  in  charge. 

Paying  For  New*  Tip* 

The  Neivark  (X.J.)  Star-Eagle  is 
paying  $.'50  in  cash  prizes  weekly  for 
news  tips. 


OLD  STORY  TO  WEEKLIES 

Alabama  Daily’*  Hard-Time*  Policy 
Win*  Wide  Comment 

Recent  announcement  by  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Daily  Times  tliat  it  is  ac¬ 
cepting  produce  in  payment  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  has  brought  forth  statements  from 
editors  of  country  weeklies  that  they  have 
been  following  this  practice  for  some 
time.  Gen.  J.  B.  .Stanley,  veteran  editor 
of  the  Greenville  Advocate,  exclaims 
that  “the  .Advocate  has  been  doing  this 
\ery  thing  for  6.S  years.” 

In  commenting  on  this  practice  among 
weeklies  and  some  dailies  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Journal  editorially  said; 

“In  communities  where  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  barter  commodities  than  to 
carry  on  business  with  actual  money  it 
is  natural  that  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  should  he  very  generally  prac¬ 
ticed.  There  are  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  rural  housewives  in  Alabama 
who  never  see  real  money  in  exchange 
for  their  poultry  and  eggs  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm.  They  simply  take 
them  to  their  local  merchant  and  make 
an  e.\change  with  tlie  merchant  for  the 
things  they  want.  Eggs  and  chickens 
have  been  exchanged  for  many  a  dress 
and  many  a  child’s  garment  in  Alabama.” 


Carrier*  Saw  “Front  Page” 

More  than  300  carrier  Ixiys  of  the 
Bo.ston  (Mass.)  Record  witnessed  the 
.showing  of  “h'ront  Page.”  at  I.oew's 
.State  Theatre,  Boston,  .April  2.^.  The 
carriers  were  the  joint  guests  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Record  and  the  Loew  theatre 
management. 

Add*  Woman’*  Feature  Page 

.A  Hew  woman’s  feature  page  is  appear¬ 
ing  three  times  a  week  in  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post.  It  is  edited  by  Miss 
.Mary  Spargo,  daughter  of  John  Spargo, 
the  writer,  who  recently  joined  the 
Bridgeport  Post  staff. 

Offer*  Reward  For  Arre*t* 

The  Sweetzvater  (Tex.)  Reporter 
has  offered  a  reward  of  $5  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  any  one  caught  steal¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  newspaper  after  it  has 
been  delivered  to  subscribers. 

Planning  Cooking  School* 

The  Ames  (la.)  Daily  Tribune-Times 
has  announced  a  three-day  free  cooking 
school  May  2N27  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  under  direction  of  Miss  Frances 
T.  Price,  Kansas  City. 

Holding  Conte*t  For  Women 

Best  arranged  tables  will  receive 
prizes  in  a  contest  being  conducted  for 
women  readers  of  the  .Syracu.se  (X.A'.) 
J^ost  Standard.  Various  articles  of 
tableware  will  be  the  awards. 

Stock  Edition*  Added 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 
has  started  a  daily  stock  market  final 
edition.  The  Bridgeport  Post  is  also 
publishing  a  stock  edition. 


LONDON  NEWS  SKIPS  EDITIONS 


Mechanical  Department  Demand*  Full 
Force  on  Overtime  Work 

Trouble  with  employees  in  its  mechani¬ 
cal  department  caused  the  London 
(England)  Evening  News,  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  evening  papers  in 
the  world,  to  skip  all  its  early  editions, 
.May  8,  according  to  an  A.P.  dispatch. 
The  difficulty  was  adjusted  after  lunch 
time  and  the  newspaper’s  mid-afternoon 
edition  appeared  as  usual.  The  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work  under  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  prior  to  their  walkout. 

The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  paper's 
move  to  run  only  the  exact  number  of 
presses  and  other  machines  required  on 
overtime  at  the  end  of  a  normal  day’s 
work.  The  men  demanded  that  all  ma¬ 
chines  be  kept  on  overtime  or  none  at  all, 
and  for  two  days  the  men  stopped  work 
at  the  regulation  hour,  preventing  late 
editions  of  the  Evening  News  from  ap¬ 
pearing. 

During  the  night  directors  of  two  other 
Ixuidon  evening  papers,  the  Evening 
Standard  and  the  Star,  not  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  such  circumstances, 
ceased  to  print  their  own  late  editions. 
On  May  8  early  editions  of  the  Star  and 
the  Evening  Standard  were  published  as 
usual,  but  there  was  no  Evening  News. 
That  paper’s  management  asserted  that 
its  machine  room  staff  was  acting  in 
breach  of  its  contract  and  against  instruc¬ 
tions  of  trade  union  officials. 


BUYS  ANOTHER  STATION 


South  Bend  Tribune  Acquire*  WRAF 
of  LaPorte,  Ind. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune,  owner  of 
broadcasting  station  WSBT,  has  pur¬ 
chased  station  WRAF,  which  has  been 
t)perating  in  LaPorte,  Ind.  The  Tribune 
bought  \\  R.AF  in  order  to  obtain  the 
license  which  carried  hours  needed  by 
WSBT  to  create  more  efficient  service 
for  listeners-in  and  advertisers. 

The  Tribune’s  original  station  was 
established  nine  years  ago. 

The  I.aPorte  station  ceased  operation 
soon  after  the  sale  was  made.  When 
operation  is  resumed  it  will  be  from 
the  Tribune’s  studios. 


RETURNS  FROM  HONDURAS 

Barry  J.  Holloway,  manager  of  the 
Xew  (irleans  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
has  returned  to  New  Orleans  from  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  where  he  spent  several 
days  in  the  fighting  zone  during  the 
revolutionary  movement.  While  in  Hon¬ 
duras  he  traveled  inland  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels,  and 
into  the  jungles  along  the  coast.  Mrs. 
Holloway  accompanied  her  husband. 


CELEBRATES  64TH  YEAR 

The  Jersey  City  (X.J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  celebrated  its  64th  anniversary  May 
2.  The  Jersey  Journal  was  established 
on  May  2,  1867  as  the  Evening  Journal. 
Joseph  A.  Dear  is  president  and  Walter 
M.  Dear  is  treasurer. 
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Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 
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DUPLEX 


SUPER- 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS 


Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago  Temple  Building,  CH 
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jbhowing  first  units  of  DUPLEX  Presses  now  being  installed.  We  picture  this  new  auxiliary  plant  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  with  a  special  interest,  because  in  its  simplicity  of  plant  and  efficient  use  of  space  it  so  well 
exemplifies  the  DUPLEX  axiom  of  newspaper  press  plant  design  — that  under  today’s  conditions  it  is  a  factory 
problem  of  layout  for  day-in-and-day-out  net  economy  and  net  efficiency  in  net  running  production. 


Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michisan 

uitdi(i9'  ^ICAGO  De  Young  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  NEW  PRESSROOM  OF  THE 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
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OUR  “INCONSISTENCY” 

sarcastically  comments  a  critic  of  Editor 
I  &  Publisher’s  radio  policy,  “you  would 
think  that  broadcasting  by  newspapers  is 
laudable,  whereas  broadcasting  by  an  independent  is  a 
horned  toad.  Your  journal  is  prejudiced  and  its 
comment  can  be  dismissed  as  mere  propaganda.” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  answer  this  criticism.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  should  be  cleared.  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  the  avowed  newspaper  advocate  without  doubt,  but 
an  advocate,  we  hope,  may  be  honest.  While  fully 
admitting,  indeed  rejoicing  in  the  fact,  that  radio  is 
one  of  the  most  l>eneficent  gifts  of  science  to  the 
human  race,  capable  of  speeding  communications  and 
spreading  culture,  broadcasting  nevertheless  has 
limitations.  .\n  abuse  of  it  may  easily  yield  more 
evils  than  benefits.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  permanent,  responsible,  checkable 
printed  record  of  current  events.  Commercialized 
radio  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  newspaper  structure. 
We  resist  that.  Aside  from  our  interest  in  news- 
pai)ers  we  can  easily  defend  this  jiosition  on  grounds 
of  public  policy. 

It  should  be  better  understood  among  radio  advo¬ 
cates  that  the  American  press  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  government  depending  on  public  opinion.  As  radio 
cannot  supplant  this  function,  because  of  its  necessar¬ 
ily  incomplete  service,  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
deplete  the  newspaper  service.  This  nation  would 
speedily  deteriorate,  become  dangerous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  if  the  people  were  to  depend  upon  the  scraps 
of  information,  or  paid  political  speeches,  that  com¬ 
mercialized  radio  dishes  out.  Alrea'dy  the  press  sees 
its  revenues  cut  into  by  commercialized  radio.  Press 
service  is  expensive.  Advertising  is  its  main  support. 
The  appropriated  advertising  dollar  contains  just  100 
cents,  and  every  cent  that  radio  draws  is  a  cent 
taken  from  established  advertising  media. 

But  why  should  we  think  that  radio  in  the  hands 
of  newspaper  interests  may  be  safe,  whereas  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  broadcasting  company  it  is 
unsafe?  The  simple  answer  is  that  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  control  of  the  established  newspaper  system 
will  co-ordinate  with  it,  not  attempt  to  compete 
against  it!  It  will  be  used  to  build,  not  break  down, 
the  system  of  information  upon  which  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  depends  for  success.  Newspapermen  are 
trained  to  conserve  the  high  principle  of  free  press. 
Commercial  broadcasters  are  frankly  interested  in 
profit.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  radio 
charges  handsomely  for  the  publication  of  political 
addresses,  religious  propaganda  and  much  other 
cause  pleading,  though  newsepapermen  have  always 
lielieved  that  such  matter  belongs  as  a  right  to  the 
reader.  W’oe  betide  the  day,  especially  in  our  politi¬ 
cal  life,  when  the  longest  pocketbook  can  monopolize 
public  attention  in  the  fields  of  politics,  religion  or 
education,  whether  in  print  or  on  the  air!  Woe  be¬ 
tide  the  day  when  private  profit  is  the  main  consider¬ 
ation  of  journalism.  The  people,  of  course,  would 
not  long  endure  the  evils  that  such  a  condition  would 
foster.  They  would  take  charge,  perhaps  with  a 
nationalized  press  and  radio.  From  this  would  in¬ 
evitably  emerge  even  worse  evils. 

Through  a  century  the  press  of  this  nation  has 
been  built  up  by  patient  hands  and  honest  minds  until, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and 
safest  public  information  system  in  the  universe.  It  is 
worth  defending.  This  journal  is  proud  of  its 
mission. 

Radio  as  a  commercial  institution  has  evinced  no 
disposition  to  respond  to  the  best  principles  of  free 
press.  Much  program  material,  of  course,  is  harm¬ 
less  entertainment,  some  of  excellent  cultural  value, 
but  in  final  analysis  it  is  nothing  but  a  show,  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit  by  showmen.  Radio  has  not  scru¬ 
pled  to  play  the  lottery  game,  sell  its  space  to  the 
weavers  of  ignorant  superstition,  make  political  ad¬ 
vocacy  paid  matter,  rule  off  of  the  air  minority  opin¬ 
ion,  and  create  in  itself  a  monopoly  that  not  only 
rules  with  iron  hand  but  stands  defiantly  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  established  media. 

We  repeat  that  democracy  cannot  succeed  on  a 
steady  regime  of  paid  propaganda  or  incomplete  news 
service. 


Decisions  republicans  of  Spain  make  concern¬ 
ing  free  press  and  civil  rights  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  new  government. 


So  tearh  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. — Psalms,  XC;  12. 


CENTURY  OF  FREE  PRESS 

UBLICATION  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  for  100  years  is  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  Detroit  Free  Press  is  celebrating  its  cen¬ 
tenary,  the  first  issue  having  appeared  Thursday,  May 
5,  1831,  under  the  title  “Democratic  Free  Press  & 
Michigan  Intelligencer.”  Detroit  was  then  a  town 
of  2,500  people.  Not  until  six  years  later  did  Michi¬ 
gan  join  the  sisterhood  of  states.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  serving  his  first  presidential  term.  The  first  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sheldon  McKnight,  dedicated  the  newspaper 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  “true  Democratic  principles” 
and  against  “aristocracy.”  An  early  contributor  was 
the  famed  “M.  Quad,”  pen  name  of  Charles  B.  Lewis, 
whose  Bowser  family  humor  spread  across  the  na¬ 
tion.  Many  journalists  of  distinction  owe  their  fame 
to  the  Free  Press,  including  Robert  Barr,  known  as 
“Luke  Sharp,"  George  P.  Goodale,  Edgar  A.  Guest 
and  others. 

No  newspaper  can  exist  for  a  century  unless  it 
possesses  character  and  high  purpose  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  of  fine  and  steadfast  aims.  In  truth, 
a  newspaper’s  success  is  determined  daily  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  referendum  taken  in  the  pennies  of  the  people  of  a 
community.  The  Free  Press  has  been  enterprising, 
its  columns  have  been  clean,  its  policy  progressive 
and  its  management  expert  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Newspaperdom  salutes  this  venerable,  yet  ever 
bright  and  lively  contemporary,  and  points  confi¬ 
dently  to  the  goal  line  of  May  5,  2031. 


This  will  be  a  better  and  safer  country  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  society  catches  up  with  the 
press  in  liberalism. 


GANGSTER  STUFF 

N  editorial  appeared  in  the  Paul  Block  news¬ 
papers  entitled  “Stop  Gangster  Films!” 

Carl  Laemmle,  president  of  the  Universal 
film  corporation,  replied  with  a  letter  asking,  ‘“Why 
not  issue  an  order  to  your  editors  to  stop  printing 
gangster  news?”  Mr.  Laemmle  said  he  knew  gang¬ 
ster  activities  constituted  real  and  live  news,  but  held 
they  also  were  an  “important  part  of  contemporary 
affairs  and,  as  such,  are  bound  to  figure  on  the  screen 
and  stage  as  well  as  in  newspapers.”  He  added  he 
had  never  seen  a  film  which  glorified  the  gangster. 

The  truth,  as  we  see  matters,  is  that  some  news¬ 
papers  and  some  film  companies,  some  book  publish¬ 
ers  and  some  theatrical  producers  are  wide  open  to 
censure  for  the  way  they  have  handled  news  of  crime 
during  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Laemmle  may  not 
have  seen  glorification  of  gangsters  in  films,  but  we 
have.  And  the  overplay  in  some  newspapers  has 
been  equally  vicious. 

The  dressed-up  half-idiots  of  the  modern  racket 
appeal  to  pleasure-loving,  sex-crazed,  gin-stimulated, 
ignorant  and  idle  youth.  Most  films,  books,  plays 
and  newspaper  accounts  show  the  more  or  less  piti¬ 
able  morons  getting  caught  and  punished  finally,  but 
the  lure  of  an  exciting  life  is  not  necessarily  offset 
by  the  prospect  of  prison  or  the  chair. 

Purveyors  of  news  and  pictures  need  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  dymamite  they  are  handling.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  portray  an  accurate  picture  of  life,  whether 
beautiful  or  ugly,  but  great  perils  to  civilization  are 
involved  in  public  exhibitions  which  paint  romance 
in  false  and  alluring  colors.  The  solemn  fact  is  that 
this  nation  is  fairly  swimming  in  a  sea  of  tawdry, 
half-baked  and  distorted  literature  and  pictures, 
cocked  up  in  imitation  of  realism.  If  not  for  reasons 
of  morality  and  decency,  then  for  a  safe  business 
reason  the  nauseous  flood  needs  to  be  controlled. 


Our  reading  convinces  us  that  the  majority 
of  American  newspapers  believe  wages  must 
be  kept  up  to  insure  genuine  prosperity. 


WALTER  ANSEL  STRONG 

EATH  suddenly  removes  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  vital  and  promising  personalities  grac¬ 
ing  American  journalism  in  a  generation.  The 
tragedy  sorely  afflicts  Chicago  and  the  nation’s  press 
is  deprived  of  a  leader  of  the  first  rank.  Friends  and 
associates  of  Walter  Strong  are  stunned  by  the  seem¬ 
ingly  incredible  news  of  a  fatality  to  one  of  his 
powerful  physique,  comparative  youth,  radiant  health 
and  careful  life  habits. 

The  publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News  was  at  the 
peak  of  his  usefulness.  He  had  achieved  marvels  in 
the  six  years  since  the  death  of  Victor  F.  Lawson 
left  the  great  Chicago  daily’s  destiny  in  doubt. 

Young  newspapermen  may  well  study  the  career  of 
Walter  Strong  as  a  model.  Action,  clear-headed  and 
swift,  was  his  secret  of  success.  He  came  up  from 
the  ranks  in  the  business  office  of  the  Daily  News 
and,  save  for  courage  and  intelligence,  might  never 
have  achieved  the  office  of  publisher  of  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  newspapers.  Mr.  Lawson,  an  uncle 
by  marriage,  had  admired  Walter  Strong  but  had 
not  plaimed  to  make  him  his  successor.  Chicago 
Daily  News,  under  the  Lawson  will,  went  onto  the 
market.  Mr.  Strong  organized  a  syndicate  of  bank¬ 
ers  and  businessmen  and  successfully  outbid  others 
and  purchased  the  newspaper  for  $13,500,000,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  office  building.  The  price  astonished  the 
newspaper  world  at  the  time. 

The  same  progressive,  fearless  spirit  induced  the 
publisher,  then  only  42,  immediately  to  plan  a 
$10,000,000  newspaper  office,  now  a  Chicago  show-place. 
Lender  Mr.  Strong’s  guidance  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  developed  increasing  power  in  every  department, 
with  a  huge  staff  of  earnest  and  satisfied  people.  The 
native  genius  of  the  young  publisher  was  woven  into 
every  phase  of  this  notable  advance. 

Busy  as  he  was  with  reorganization  of  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Mr.  Strong  had  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  newspaper  craft  than  the 
average  publisher.  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  he  gave  to  the 
organized  advertising  profession  a  complete  new 
set-up  and  a  broader  vision.  That  organization  owes 
much  to  his  planning.  He  was  also  helpful  as  a 
director  of  Associated  Press  and  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  He  looked  upon  American  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  cause  meriting  unwavering  and  unqualified 
support. 

It  is  with  unconcealed  grief  that  the  colleagues 
and  acquaintances  of  Walter  Strong  say  farewell  to 
his  earthly  being. 


What  wc  want  to  see  is  a  test  by  the  nezv 
psycho-galvanomctcr  of  the  emotions  of  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  moment  a  rival  sheet  shozes 
up  in  the  office  containing  a  first-page  beat  on  a 
story  the  m.e.  thought  he  had  bottled. 

USE  OF  STRAUS’  NAME 

QUESTION  interesting  to  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  is  raised  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  well- 
known  investment  banking  house.  Its  name  has 
been  built  up  for  honest  dealing  and  conservative 
management  for  decades  in  consistent  and  open-faced 
advertising.  In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  sud¬ 
den  deluge  of  small  advertisements  by  investment 
dealers  offering  “S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  bonds,”  priced 
to  yield  from  7  to  13  per  cent.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learns  that  an  investigation  of  these  offerings  deter¬ 
mined  the  fact  that  what  the  advertisers  sought  to 
gain  in  using  the  Straus  name  was  not  so  much  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Straus’ 
customers  and,  gaining  the  contact,  manipulate  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  holdings.  There  were  instances,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Straus  officials,  of  fraudulent  transactions. 

The  Straus  company  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
advertising  managers  of  newspapers  in  which  the 
advertisements  appeared  and  in  practically  every  case 
unauthorized  use  of  the  Straus  name  was  stopped. 

The  rule  which  governs  many  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  is  that  bonds  must  be  listed  in  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  name  of  the  property  against  which 
they  constitute  a  lien,  rather  than  in  the  name  of  the 
underwriter  or  sponsor. 


The  new  idea  may  glitter,  but  may  not  be  as 
serviceable  as  an  old  one  revived  and  put  to 
work. 


mobile  accident  recently  near  Mobile, 
Ala.,  when  she  lost  control  of  the  car. 
A  daughter  riding  with  her  was  unin¬ 
jured.  Mrs.  Lochner  has  returned  to 
her  home  and  is  now  recovering. 

Dwight  E.  Young,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  and  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Young  returned  recently  after 
a  trip  through  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
Mrs.  Young,  tlie  “Betty  Fairfa.x”  of  the 
Herald  wrote  daily  travel  stories  for  her 
paper. 

\V.  O.  Huggins,  editor,  Houston 
Chronicle,  was  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Press  Association,  in  Nacog¬ 
doches,  last  week. 

James  H.  Skewes,  publisher  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  and  Crowley 
(La.)  Signal,  was  elected  district-gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  Rotary 
district  at  the  annual  convention  in  Gulf¬ 
port,  Miss.,  last  week. 

E.  H.  Winter,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Missouri  and  publisher  of  the  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune,  was  a  speaker 
at  the  convention  of  the  Fourteenth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Rotary  International,  held  at 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  May  6. 

A.  E.  Cahlan,  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  lieview-J ournal ,  was  a  visitor 
in  Reno  last  week. 

Miss  Virginia  Hildebrand,  daughter  of 
M.  L.  Hildebrand,  for  more  than  25 
years  owner  and  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Grove  (Ark.)  Herald,  represented  Ar¬ 
kansas  at  the  Eighth  Shenandoah  Apple 
Blossom  Festival  in  Winchester,  \  a., 
during  the  past  week.  Miss  Hildebrand 
was  appointed  “Princess  Arkansas”  by 
Gov.  Harvey  Parnell  of  that  state. 

C.  J.  Cragg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Bridgewater  (N.S.)  Bulletin,  has 
fully  recovered  from  injuries  sutTcred  on 
board  a  steamer  while  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  \\  est  Indies. 

(i.  W.  Weatherby,  president  W.  D. 
Boyce  Company,  and  Mrs.  Weatherby, 
sailed  May  9  from  Montreal  for  a  two 
months'  trip  through  Europe.  They  will 
motor  through  England,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland  and  France. 

George  W.  Savage,  editor  of  the 
Claremont  (Cal.)  Courier,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Claremont 
Rotary  Club. 

Lee  F.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Delta 
County  (Col.)  Tribune,  was  recently  ap- 
F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor,  pointed  secretary  to  U.  S.  Senator  Ed- 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  recently  lec-  ward  P.  Costigan  of  Denver.  Johnson 
tured  to  journalism  classes  in  the  L^ni-  graduated  two  years  ago  from  the 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary’s  school  of  Journalism,  Colorado  Univer- 
College,  South  Bend.  sity. 

Walter  Walker,  editor  and  publisher,  J.  S.  Parks,  co-publisher.  Port  Smith 
Grand  Junction  (Co\.)  Daily  Sentinel,  (.Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
attended  the  closing  sessions  of  the  Colo-  l\‘eeord,  will  deliver  the  commencement 
rado  legislature  in  Denver,  in  his  capacity  address  May  29  for  Arkansas  Polytech- 
as  democratic  state  chairman.  nic  College,  Russellville. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  E.  M.  Steninger,  publisher  of  the  Elko 
Blade,  has  been  named  on  a  building  (Nev.)  Free-Press,  has  returned  from  a 
commission  to  supervise  construction  of  tour  of  the  United  States  with  Mrs. 
four  new  buildings  at  the  Miami  Chil-  Steninger. 
dren’s  home,  Toledo.  Walter  F.  Brown,  >  ■ 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Romping  Into 
Readers^  Hearts 


rROM  a  point  far  removed  from  the 
■*-  cold  of  Vermont,  Lewis  P.  Thayer,  79, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
- Daily  News, 

Bum  last  winter 

watched  activities 
in  his  home  com- 
in  u  n  i  t  y.  He 
|-  wrote  his  editor- 

ials  in  Jackson- 
■■B  ville,  Fla.,  and 

iflg  rushed  them  by 

^^9  air  mail  to  the 

Burlington  p:iper. 

Since  last  Dec. 
1,  the  News  re- 

_ ceived  its  daily 

lead  editorial  in 
this  way.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  the  editorial 
writer  fur  the  paper,  and  last  fall,  when 
he  was  contemplating  the  trip  south  for 
the  winter,  the  idea  of  handling  his  edi¬ 
torials  in  this  way  was  evolved. 

Newspapers  from  Burlington  and  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  were  rushed  to  him 
bv  air  mail,  and  after  gleaning  the  news 
of  interest,  his  own  reactions  were  set 
down  and  hurried  back  to  the  News  for 
publication. 

In  addition  to  the  News,  Thayer  is  a 
weekly  contributor  to  the  Rutland  Her¬ 
ald.  He  also  conducts  a  column  called 
“Thayer  Talking”  in  the  Burlington  Su¬ 
burban  List,  comprising  eight  weeklies 
around  Burlington.  Mr.  Thayer  returned 
to  Burlington  early  this  month  and  is 
now'  at  his  summer  home  at  Higbgate 
Springs. _ _ '*1 


I.KWIS  P.  Thaver 


Mr.  and  Mrs 


BEANS 


(ISot  to  Montion  Their 
Irresistible  Puppy,  Buster) 


J.  E.  Han  way,  publisher  Caster 
(Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald,  and  his  son, 
Earl  E.  Hanway  visited  Lovington, 
N.  M.,  last  week.  Mr.  Hanaway  is  also 
ow'ner  of  the  Lovington  Tribune,  weekly. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

\V.  BON  FILS,  business  manager  of 
•  the  Denver  Post,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  Founders’  day  ban¬ 
quet  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  recently. 

Mrs.  Lf)uis  Spilman,  business  manager 
of  the  IVayncsboro  (Va.)  News- Vir¬ 
ginian,  was  one  of  the  chairmen  on  ar¬ 
rangements,  at  the  district  meeting  of 
the  American  Legion  .Auxiliary,  near 
Waynesboro,  May  9.  Mrs.  Charles  K. 
Brown,  national  advertising  manager, 
Staunton  Evening  Leader  and  Netvs 
Leader,  and  vice-president  of  the  Auxil¬ 
iary,  responded  to  addresses  of  welcome. 

John  VV.  Barbour,  dean  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  Evening  Plxpress  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Airs.  Barbour,  celebrated  their 
45th  wedding  anniversary.  May  5. 
Among  the  floral  tributes  was  one  from 
Mr.  Barbour’s  associates  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 


HVCKY 

AND  niS  PALS 

The  Joyous  Neiv 
T  wo-in-One 
Color  Page 


Two  Great  Strips 
For  Your  Sport  Page 

JOE  PALOOKA 


Mats 

Can  Be  Shipped 
to  You 
NOW 

In  Time  for  the 
First  Release 
SUNDAY,  MAY  31 
if  You  Wire 
Your  Order  at  Once 


by 

HAM  FISHER 


WINDY  RILEY 

by 

KEN  KLING 


You  can’t  go  wrong  on  either  of  these  strips.  Put  both 
them  on  your  sport  page  and  you’ll  never  be  sorry! 
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Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Washington. 
International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  Januaiy — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September— 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Siie  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 


Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 
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S.  S.  Conklin,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press  Telegram, 
was  recently  inducted  as  president  of  the 
Ixnig  Beach  Advertising  Club.  Mr. 
Conklin  also  is  vice-president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Advertising  Clubs  Association. 

John  P.  Callahan,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department,  Tren¬ 
ton  Evening  Times,  recently  addressed 
members  of  the  Sales  and  Advertising 
Managers’  Division,  Manufacturers’ 
Council,  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Wicks,  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  ill  at  her  home  for  the 
last  three  weeks. 

John  J.  Atherton,  chief  auditor  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press,  and  Mrs.  Atherton 
sailed  May  13  for  a  six  weeks’  visit  to 
Lancastershire,  England. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

U  AY  D.  EVERSON,  managing  edi- 
tor,  JndiattapoHs  News,  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Personal  Finance  Companies 
May  13  on  “The  Making  of  a  News¬ 
paper.’’ 

John  E.  King,  managing  editor,  Dal¬ 
las  News,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
address  the  Denison,  Tex.,  high  school 
graduates  at  their  commencement  exer¬ 
cises,  May  29. 

Paul  Benton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  the 
author  of  a  series  of  studies  of  “We  and 
The  Wayward  Child,”  which  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Gannett  newspapers. 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  acting  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  last 
week  routed  two  burglars  who  had 
broken  into  his  home. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Houston,  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tributte’s  speakers’  bureau, 
spoke  at  a  recent  dinner  meeting  of  the 
VVomen’s  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago 
on  “Reminiscences  of  a  Cub  Reporter.” 

Joseph  E.  Shank,  city  editor,  Norfolk 
(\’a.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  called  to 
Rockinham  county,  Va.,  recently  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  his  father. 

Ray  E.  Sherman,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  M  ..scngcr,  was 
recently  elected  mayor  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  newly- 
organized  66th  Cavalry  Division  Asso¬ 
ciation,  composed  of  cavalry  reserve  of¬ 
ficers  residing  in  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  vicinity. 

Donald  FL.  W'augh,  statehouse  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  town  finance  com¬ 
mittee  in  Winchester,  Mass. 

Milton  Apperson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance,  has  been 
made  sports  editor  of  the  Nezvs  of  that 
city,  succeeding  M.  L.  Fairey,  resigned. 

.Mfred  S.  O’Brien  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald.  He  left  the  Herald  some  months 
ago  to  publish  The  Totim  Crier,  a  weekly. 

C.  W.  Houston,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  rep<irter.  is  on  the  sports  desk  dur¬ 
ing  the  illness  of  Sam  Potts,  sports 
editor,  who  has  l>een  out  two  weeks. 

Miss  Rose  Marsh,  feature  writer, 
Marion  (Ind.)  Leader  Tribune,  is  re¬ 
covering  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Harry  K.  Stofer  of  Marion,  O.,  former 
city  clerk  and  newspaperman  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Marion  (O.) 
.S'tar,  and  will  cover  the  city  hall  beat. 

G.  Wright  Lankford,  court  reporter. 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  returned 
to  his  l)eat  after  a  week's  illness. 

Marshall  Smith,  city  hall  reporter, 
Memphis  Pre.ts-Seimitar.  covered  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Tennessee  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  at  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Karl  R.  McElroy,  state  editor.  Marion 
(O.)  Star,  has  returned  to  his  work 
after  undergoing  an  operation. 

Ridley  Wills,  editorial  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening 


Appeal,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  East 
Arkansas  and  West  Tennessee.  , 

John  W.  Love,  business  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist,  Cleveland  Press,  visited  New 
York  last  week. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Kalish  of  the  Theatre 
of  Nations  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  been  transferred  to  the 
city  staff. 

Miss  Gladys  Burford,  proofreader  and 
copy  editor.  Grand  Junction  ((3ol.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  was  elected  president  of  the  local 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club 
recently.  Miss  Merle  M.  McClintock, 
society  editor  and  staff  writer,  was 
elected  Colorado  State  Chairman  of  the 
International  Relations  committee. 

D.  McRitchie,  cartoonist,  Halifax 
(N.S.)  Herald  and  Evening  Mail,  gave 
a  demonstration  of  cartooning  before 
members  of  the  young  men’s  branch  of 
the  Halifax  Y.M.C.A.  recently.  He  also 
related  personal  experiences  as  a  car¬ 
toonist. 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  back  at 
work  after  an  absence  of  three  and  a 
half  weeks. 

James  E.  O’Connor,  city  editor,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  and  Mrs. 
O’Connor,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
their  second  child. 

Mary  Lawrence  of  the  Sunday  and 
club  departments,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe. 

Edward  Logan,  acting  sports  editor, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  South. 

Miss  Helen  Kling,  assistant  society 
editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has 
selected  June  19  as  the  date  for  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Thomas  Hook,  city  editor  of  the 
News.  The  ceremony  will  be  solemnized 
at  Corpus  Christi  Church  in  Dayton. 

Richards  Vidmer,  sports  writer  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  return 
Monday  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Witmer  Eberle,  sports  etlitor,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  re-elected  offi¬ 
cial  scorer  of  the  Danbury  Amateur  Twi¬ 
light  Baseball  league  to  serve  for  the 
second  consecutive  season. 

Frederick  Bushman  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News. 

Eleanor  Claridge,  author  of  the  daily 
column  “Main  Street”  in  the  Clevelattd 
Plain  Dealer,  has  returned  from  a  sev¬ 
eral  months'  tour  of  the  South  Seas, 
China  and  other  points  in  the  Orient. 

William  McClymont,  formerly  photog¬ 
rapher,  New  Orleans  (l.a.)  Timcs-I’ica- 
yune,  has  joined  the  Ni~io  Orleans  (La.) 
Item-Tribune. 

Ruth  Tucker,  society  editor,  and  Joseph 
B.  Wirges,  staff  photographer.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  were  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  for  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

Harold  McCale,  financial  reporter. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayunc, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  undergoing 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Bernard  Losh,  assistant  city  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  recently  re¬ 
viewed  Phil  McKee’s  “Big  Town,”  be¬ 
fore  the  Bookworm  club. 

Orin  Blackstone  has  returned  to  the 
Nctv  Orleans  (I^.)  Tintes-Pieayune 
staff  after  several  years  on  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (L;t.)  Times. 

James  Tulley  has  been  transferred 
from  central  city  district  to  the  city  hall 
lieat  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
ledger. 

George  Vanderv(xirt,  political  reporter, 
Orleans  (L:i.)  Times-Picayunc, 
was  sent  to  Columbia,  Miss.,  to  cover 
the  opening  of  Hugh  White’s  campaign 
for  governor  of  Mississippi. 

Richard  Cornish,  and  Joseph  Carr, 
recently  with  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  have  joined  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post. 

Charles  Humes,  Jr.,  sports  writer, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Post,  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  politics. 

Raymond  N.  Bancroft,  special  writer, 
and  well-known  etcher,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  editor  of  the  Collingswood  (N. 
J.)  American,  a  tabloid  weekly  owned 
by  George  DeGinther. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Acornly,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  staff,  last  week  was  a 
speaker  at  the  annual  state  meeting  of 
(jsteopaths  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Eidward  J.  Murphy  of  the  Providence 
Jouriwl  city  staff  and  Mrs.  Murphy  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Betty  Anne,  born 
April  25. 

Wheeler  Lord,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  copy  desk,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  and  New  York. 

Richard  O.  Boyer,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
spending  his  two-weeks’  vacation  in 
New  York. 

Paul  Voltz,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Lxdgcr  staff,  has  canceled  plans  for  an 
automobile  tour  of  New  England  and, 
with  Mrs.  Voltz,  will  make  a  boat  tour 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Alan  McGrew,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Escondido  (Cal.)  Titnes-.ddvoeate,  and 
son  of  C.  A.  McGrew,  city  editor,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Escondido  Rotary  Club. 

Richard  Beck,  who  recently  left  the 
post  of  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  Panama  City. 

Kenneth  Jacobs,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  copy  desk,  is  on  vacation  at 
Skowhegan,  Me.,  with  his  family. 

Charles  E.  House,  of  the  staff,  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News,  who  has  been  criti¬ 
cally  ill  of  pneumonia,  is  recovering  at 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  just 
returned  from  a  survey  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  articles  by  him  on  the  at¬ 
tractions  and  assets  of  the  islands  and 
their  economic  difficulties  are  appearing 
in  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Kenneth  C.  Hughes  of  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  city  staff  and  Mrs. 
Hughes,  formerly  engaged  in  newspaper 
advertising  work,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Kenneth  Carlisle,  Jr.,  born  May  6. 

Thomas  Daley  has  resigned  from  the 
sports  department  of  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Post  Standard  and  William  V. 
Reddy  has  l)een  shifted  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  reportorial  staff. 

A.  Judson  Evans,  editorial  staff.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  left  for  a 
three  weeks’  vacation. 

Stephen  Thompson,  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  staff,  is  taking 
his  postponed  last  year’s  vacation  now. 

Vivian  Shirley,  feature  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  last  week  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Shrine  and  Lions  clubs,  the  first 
time  either  organization  has  so  honored 
a  woman. 

Royal  Cortissoz,  art  critic,  Netv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  scheduled  to  speak 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Whistler 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  May  14. 

Vernon  I).  Cody  of  the  roto  depart¬ 
ment,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  with  relatives  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  He  made  the  trip  by  plane. 

Douglas  Fosdick,  a  former  member  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Nezes  staff, 
has  joined  the  Portland  (Me.)  office  of 
the  .\ssociated  Press  to  succeed  William 
G.  Paxton  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  State  Capital  at  Augusta. 

Dick  Breese,  manager  of  the  Nashville 
bureau  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening 
.Appeal  and  Commercial  Appeal,  spent 
the  last  week-end  in  Memphis. 

Penelope  Perrill,  columnist  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Nezi's,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  recent  banquet  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county  Democrats. 

William  T.  Lane  has  returned  to  his 
rejKirtorial  post  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  after  a  week’s  vacation. 

John  Ottinger,  Jr.,  former  reporter  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  now 
publicity  director  for  Memphis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  .American  Business  Club. 

Carl  Held  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  give  agency  executives,  their  clients  and  all  advertisers  a  few  yardsticks 
of  salient  facts  by  which  they  may  measure  the  great  Texas  market.  ^ 

The  First  Yardstick  is  Population 

and  the  present  population  by  the  1930  census  is 


5,824,715 

more  facts 

Texas  is  a  3rowing  market  — 

This  population  graph  proves  it 


more  facts 


Texas  cities  with  population  of  100,000  to 
300,000  showed  a  combined  average  increase  of 


66.7% 


more  facts 


Texas  cities  with  population  of  10,000  and  iLO  ^O/ 
above  showed  a  combined  average  increase  of  ® 


more  facts 

Texas  ranks  5th  in  population  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


Amarillo  Globe  &  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Dallas  Morning  News 


El  Paso  Times 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
Waco  News-Tribune 

The  biggest  market  area  in  the  U.  S.  Waco  Times-Herald 
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Dayton  (O.)  Herald  as  city  hall  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati  (O.)  Commercial-Tribune,  before 
it  was  merged  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Miss  Letta  Thomas,  formerly  assistant 
society  editor,  Gratui  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  sulTcred  a  fractured  ankle  May 
6  when  she  fell  on  a  stairway  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  .Xrt  Gallery. 

Fred  R.  Hi.'cson,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  political  reporter,  has  annoimced 
his  engagement  to  Miss  Mary  Agnes 
Williams,  of  Mullins,  S.C..  The  wed¬ 
ding  will  take  place  in  June. 

Walter  F.  Morse,  of  the  staff,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Morse,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Sam  E.  Conner,  feature  writer,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  addressed 
the  Lewiston-Auburn  Rotary  Club, 
May  8. 

Mrs.  Inez  Perry  Turner,  music  critic 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Eastern  Music  Camp  of  Sidney, 
Me. 

Frank  Helmick,  of  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Gazette  staff,  officiated  at  the  microphone 
during  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Reno 
city  elections. 

Maurice  Early,  political  writer,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  recently  completed  a 
series  of  articles  on  each  of  the  new 
Indiana  congressional  districts  created 
by  the  1931  general  assembly.  Early 
visited  important  cities  in  each  of  the 
new  districts. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune 
cartoonist,  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  prominent  Chicagoans  who  made  plans 
for  the  Japan-American  society  dinner 
in  honor  of  Prince  and  Princess  Taka¬ 
matsu  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
May  12. 

Paul  Miller  of  the  copy  desk,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  has  been  made  telegraph 
editor. 

Dale  Cox.  author  of  the  daily  column 
“Byproducts”  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  back  at  his  desk,  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  week  in  Washington  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States. 

M  iss  Myrtle  Fogg  of  the  society  de¬ 
partment.  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  of  the  Portland  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs. 

Elliott  De  Forest,  court  rejKtrter, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has  re- 
sum^  his  duties  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Rudolph  Weldon  of  Chicago  has  joined 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
as  staff  artist  for  the  two  papers. 

Bickley  Reightner.  West  Philadelphia 
district  man  for  the  Evening  Bulletin,  is 
recuperating  from  an  operation. 

R.  G.  Miller.  Sunday  editor.  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  rejiresented  the 
paper  on  Oklahoma  City's  3(hh  annual 
Good  Will  Tour  around  the  state. 

Miss  Ethel  Beckwith,  formerly  society 
editor.  Xexeark  (X.J.)  Ledger,  has  been 
named  to  the  same  positiem  on  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

Charles  F.  Collins,  agricultural  editor, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  snrtke  on  the  great 
comeback  of  agriculture  before  the  Town 
Criers  of  Rhode  Island,  recently. 

Leavitt  F.  Morris,  news  auditor  of  the 
Boston  Christieui  Scienec  Monitor,  and 
Herbert  E.  Thorson,  assistant  feature 
editor  of  the  same  paper,  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  automobile. 

William  H.  DeShon.  veteran  Utica 
(NY.)  newspaperman,  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  81st  birthday.  Mr.  DeShon 
for  more  than  years  was  with  the 
editorial  departments  of  the  L’tiea  Her¬ 
ald,  Herald-Dispatch,  and  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

Leslie  Marsland  Conly  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  spoke  on  pub¬ 
licity  at  the  luncheon  of  the  League  of 


Advertising  Women  of  New  York,  May 
12,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  J.  Flaherty,  P9litical  writer, 
Providence  News-Tribune,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Dan  Seism,  sports  editor,  Evans'HUe 
(Ind.)  Courier,  has  been  appointed  as 
one  of  the  five  deputies  of  the  new  In¬ 
diana  state  athletic  commission. 

Earl  W.  Farnum  has  left  the  employ 
of  the  H'orccster  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
where  he  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
several  years. 

Francis  P.  Murphy,  city  editor,  H’or- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phy,  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
May  8. 

Charles  Miller  formerly  of  the  staff, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  has 
joined  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

Seth  B.  Holman,  farm  editor,  Amar¬ 
illo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  who  was  seri¬ 
ously  ill  for  several  weeks,  has 
recovered  and  is  back  at  his  desk. 

Mary  Kathleen  Dickson,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
is  on  her  vacation. 

Fred  Morgan,  golf  pro  of  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Mitmeapolis  Tribune. 

Raymond  Olson,  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune  news  staff  for  three  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  territorial  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  Tribune  by 
Carl  L.  Eby,  .formerly  of  the  Carroll 
(la.)  Herald. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

ISS  M.  FLORENCE  KEATING, 
society  editor,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Times,  to  Richard  L.  McGlynn,  of  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1930.  The  wed¬ 
ding  was  announced  only  recently. 

Ethel  Lee  Butler,  society  editor, 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune,  to  the 
Rev.  Alan  Blacklock  of  Waltham,  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  9. 

Dale  B.  Stafford,  sports  editor.  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  to  Miss  Vivian  L. 
Eaegle  of  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  May  5,  at 
Bowling  Green,  O. 

Winston  Phelps  of  Riverdale,  N.  Y., 
assistant  editor  of  Black  Diamond,  coal 
trade  publication,  and  former  editor  of  the 
Hanoichport  (Mass.)  Courier,  to  Miss 
Dorothv  Hall,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.. 
May  13.  Mrs.  Phelps  is  employed  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Ne^o  York  E^'ening 
Journal  and  is  also  a  senior  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism.  Phelps 
recently  received  a  Pulitzer  traveling 
scholarship  and  will  leave  with  Mrs. 
Phelps  in  the  fall  for  Europe  where  he 
will  study  the  European  press. 

Carl  E.  Riblet.  Jr.,  in  charge  of  radio 
publicity  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago  and  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  bureau 
of  International  News  Service,  to  Miss 
Margaret  van  Page,  May  2.  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Berwyn,  Ill. 

George  R.  Btirns,  assistant  night  city 
editor.  Philadelphia  Record,  to  Miss 
Gladvs  Marie  Stewart.  Germantown,  Pa., 
in  Philadelphia.  Mav  11.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Bishop  Charles  Wesicv 
Burns,  iti  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
area  of  the  M.E.  cbttrch.  who  made  a 
special  trip  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
occasion. 

C.  Stewart  Hoagland.  editorial  writer 
and  columnist  of  the  Somerville  (N.T.) 
Me.ssenger-Gazette,  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Gaston  of  that  borou'»h,  Mav  l.'i.  at  First 
Reformed  Church,  Somerville. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

ALE  of  the  Somerz'ille  (Tenn.) 
Fayette  County  Falcon,  to  Roy  C. 
Coleson.  Belmont,  Miss.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Miss  Eula  Kestler  who  in 
October.  19,30,  purchased  the  property 
from  Rufus  Hardy  and  Duncan  ,\nderson. 

Carl  F.  Blaker  has  bought  from  Bruce 
Mendenhall  the  Roscoe  (Cal.)  Register, 
established  a  year  ago.  Blaker  formerly 
published  the  Pint  (Cal.)  Ne^vs. 

lames  L.  Dow,  former  publisher  and 
owner,  Ltdobock  (Tex.)  Avalanche,  has 
purchased  the  Hurst  Printery  in  Lamesa, 


Tex.  He  recently  sold  his  weekly  paper, 
the  Lubbock  South  Plains  Progress,  to 
A1  M.  Hill  and  C.  J.  Myers. 

Sale  of  the  Lorenzo  (Tex.)  Tribune, 
a  weekly,  by  J.  L.  Suits  to  Clyde  Oliver, 
formerly  of  Springfield  Col.,  has  been 
announced. 

Purchase  of  the  Sunnyvale  (Cal.) 
Standard,  weekly,  from  Clem  Brad¬ 
shaw  by  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
been  announced  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  by 
George  F.  Morell,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  syndicate.  The  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  will  take  place  July  1. 

Canton  (S.D.)  Siou.r  Valley  News, 
founded  in  1872.  has  been  purchased  by 
the  CatUon  (S.D.)  Farmers'  Leader,  and 
effective  May  14  the  papers  will  be 
merged  and  continued  under  name  of  the 
Sioux  Valley  News,  weekly.  C.  E. 
Sanders,  late  of  Brookings,  S.  D.,  will  be 
editor,  and  Adrian  Devereaux,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Both  were  former  editors 
of  the  papers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  E.  Coleman  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pomeroy  (la.)  Herald  from 
W.  H.  Cornell  and  will  take  possession 
May  15.  Mr.  Cornell  plans  to  locate  in 
the  west. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

OTIS  J.  PUSEY,  day  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Mrs.  Pusey,  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  their  second  child. 

Joseph  \V.  Hicks,  publicity  director, 
B>Jlesby  Engineering  and  Management 
Corporation,  has  joined  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff,  succeeding  Walter 
T.  Brown,  transferred  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
as  correspondent. 

Warren  A.  McNeill,  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  at  Richmond,  V'a.,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  at  his  home  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Vance  Holcomb,  formerly  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  Medford 
(Ore.)  Daily  AVtcr,  was  add^  to  the 
staff  of  the  Reno  bureau  of  United  Press 
during  the  divorce  rush  there  when  the 
six-weeks’  divorce  bill  went  into  effect. 

Webb  C.  Artz,  editor  of  the  United 
Press  mail  service,  is  on  a  brief  vacation 
trip  to  South  America.  Lawrence  S. 
Haas  is  handling  his  w'ork  during  his 
absence. 

Lyle  Wilson,  chief  of  the  United  Press 
legislative  staff,  Washington,  D.  C.,  js 
on  vacation  and  will  spend  some  time  in 
New  York. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

TTAWA  (Kan.)  HERALD,  10-page 
section  announcing  opening  of  new 
county  hospital  built  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Portland  (Me.)  Earning  News.  16 
pages.  April  29,  in  connection  with  Better 
Homes  and  Art  Week. 

Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  and  Herald. 
owned  by  the  McKinnon  Brothers,  and 
edited  bv  M.  N.  Dodson,  issued  a  60- 
page  edition  May  7. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obscrt'cr,  baby  edi¬ 
tion,  16  pages,  tabloid,  Sunday.  May  10. 
Bank  edition.  12  pages,  Monday.  May  11. 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald,  May  ft. 
(\-notrc  automobile  sectifin. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

PAUL  N.  W'ELSH,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  W.  M.  W  hitney  &  Co.,  retail 
department  store,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Alb.\ny  (N.Y.)  Adx'ertisixg 
Club  last  week,  succeeding  Chester  J. 
Reid,  advertising  manager  of  the  Albany 
Packing  Company. 

Campus  Collegian,  student  publication 
of  the  University  of  Toledo,  was  awarded 
a  trophy  cup  as  the  best  college  news¬ 
paper  in  Ohio  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Colletie  Newspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  Cincinnati.  The  cup  was  donated 
by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Rulison  G.  Parker,  New  York,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  W.  T.  Grant 
Stores,  addressed  the  Toleimi  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  Monday,  May  11,  on  "Re¬ 
search — Is  It  .A  Fad  or  Is  It  Funda¬ 
mental  to  Profitable  Advertising?” 

A  woman’s  auxiliary  of  the  HeaRst 
Square  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
has  been  formed  in  the  Ilearst  Building 
at  Chicago.  More  than  40  wives  and 
sisters  of  post  members  were  present  at 
the  first  meeting.  Officers  elected  were: 
Mrs.  Leland  Shedron,  president ;  Mrs. 
Olga  Schoenig,  secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Barton,  treasurer. 

T.  P.  Pfeiffer,  advertising  manager  of 
Byllesby  Engineering  and  Management 
Corporation  and  Standard  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  was  a  recent  speaker 
before  the  Milwaukee  .Advertising 
Club. 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president, 
Jordan  .Advertising  Abroad.  Inc.,  New 
A’ork,  spoke  May  8  before  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  (?LUB  OF  Lirii-E  Rock,  .Ark.,  on  "Re¬ 
search — Is  It  a  Fad  or  a  Ciiiide  to  Better 
.Advertising?” 

Metropolitan  .Advertising  Golf  .As¬ 
sociation  held  its  first  tournament  of 
the  season  at  the  Greenwich  Country 
Club,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  14.  Other 
tournaments  have  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  June  9,  at  the  Oakland  Golf 
Qub;  Tuesday,  July  14,  Hackensack 
Golf  Club,  and  Sept.  12-13,  at  Montauk 
Downs  Golf  Club.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  E.  C.  Bennett,  president ; 
C.  W.  Fuller,  vice-president ;  .A.  L.  Cole, 
treasurer,  and  Ralf  Coykendall,  secre¬ 
tary. 

League  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  A’ork  will  act  as  hostess  club  to 
the  visiting  delegates  of  the  women’s 
advertising  clubs  for  the  27th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
.America,  June  14  to  18,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  A'ork. 

Newspaper  publishers  of  West  Texas 
in  Lubbock  for  the  West  Texas  Cham¬ 
ber  OF  Commerce  convention  were  guests 
of  Charles  A.  Guy,  editor  and  publisher, 
Lubbock  Az'alanche- Journal,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  Friday,  May  L5. 

Opening  tournament  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Golf  .Assih  iation  was  held 
May  6  at  Norfolk,  and  the  following 
officers  electeil :  President,  Ralph  Clif¬ 
ford,  Boston  Traveler:  secretary.  T.  B. 
For.syth :  treasurer.  Henry  T.  Claus, 
Transcript :  executive  committtee  and 
vice-presidents.  W.  .A.  (Yiines,  .  Inierican ; 
M.  G.  Clarke.  Post;  W.  .A.  Hamilton, 
Herald;  L.  M.  Barry,  Globe  and  Harry 
Kussmaul,  Transcript. 


"  Not  One  Man  Has  Failed  to  Make  Good 


New  York  City 
April  tt,  Itl.Tl 

Mr.  .loliii  (J.  Knrhart.  Pireetor 
I’crsoiiiK'I  Iturcau  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Pear  Mr.  Karhart  : 

The  1‘ersoiinel  Itureau  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  pro¬ 
vided  International  News  Serviee  with  many  excellent 
newspaper  men  who  today  are  filling  resnonsit>le  posi- 
(ions.  Pur  personnel  records  show  that  not  one  of  the 
men  olitalned  through  Sigma  Delta  Chi  failed  to  make 
. . . 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  splendid 
cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)  BAURY  FARIS. 

Vice-President. 


BARRY  FARIS 


The  Personnel  Bureau  Li«t*  Men  for  Every  Editorial  or  Business 
Staff  Need.  No  Charge  to  Employers.  WRITE  OR  WIRE — 

Personnel  Bureau 

OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 
Professional  Journalistic  Fraternity 
JOHN  G.  EARHART,  Director 

836  Exchange  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 

“Putt  The  Right  Man  In  The  Right  Place’’ 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May 
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W e  take 
pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  appointment 

of  Eugene  Forker, 

formerly  Advertising 
Director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Magazine 
Company,  Inc.,  as  the 
Publisher  of  the  New 
York  American. 

Wm.  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 

President,  New  York  American,  Inc. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  16,  1931 


Advertising  Agencies 

N.  Y.  ADVERTISING  CLUB 
RE-ELECTS  MURPHY 


Frank  J.  Reynolds  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  Is  New  Member  of 
Board  —  Other  Officers 
Re-elected 


Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Xew  \'ork,  and  the 
others  on  the  ticket  presented  previously 


Charles  E.  Mvrphv  Kkank  J.  Reynolds 


by  the  nominating  committee,  were 
elected  without  opposition  at  a  meeting 
of  the  club  May  12. 

I'he  only  new  member  added  to  the 
board  of  directors  was  Frank  J.  Reynolds, 
president  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  who  was  made  a  director 
for  a  three-year  term. 

Other  olticers  re-elected  were:  Vice- 
president,  Oliver  B.  Merrill ;  treasurer, 
John  A.  Wilkens ;  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  di¬ 
rector  (one-year  term)  ;  Grover  A. 
Whalen,  director  (three-year  term). 

Officers  whose  terms  do  not  expire  this 
year  are:  Vice-presidents,  Lee  J.  East¬ 
man  and  Frederick  W.  Hume;  directors, 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  W.  D.  M.  Simmons, 
and  Ralph  Trier.  . 

President  Murphy  reported  to  the  club 
that  the  voluntary  surrender  of  member¬ 
ship  certiheates  was  continuing,  and  that 
already  $70,000  had  Itcen  eliminated  from 
the  club’s  contingent  liabilities  by  this 
means.  Members  have  been  urged  to 
cancel  these  certificates,  which  are  no 
longer  issued  to  new  members,  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  club’s  financial 
standing.  The  club’s  assets  at  present 
equal  $4..s0  for  each  $1  of  liabilities,  it 
was  stated. 

The  club  voted  unanimously  to  extend 
its  hospitality  to  delegates  attending  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  .America  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  Tune  14-18. 


Joint  Advertiting  Firm 

The  MacDonald-Cook  Compary,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  announced  the  addition 
to  its  staff  of  R.  W.  Zarker,  who  joins 
the  agency  from  the  merchandising 
division  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati.  Zarker  was  previously 
with  the  Studebaker  Export  Corporation 
for  eight  years  in  both  the  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  divisions.  The  last  two  years 
with  the  Studebaker  was  spent  abroad 
as  assistant  director  of  European  sales 
and  European  advertising  manager. 


Dress  Account  To  Hicks 

Louis  Krohnberg,  of  New  York,  for¬ 
merly  partner  of  the  Bijou  Dress  Com¬ 
pany,  has  organized  a  new  firm  under 
the  name  of  Mi-Belle  Dress  Company, 
Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
dresses  under  the  trade  name  “La  Belle.” 
The  advertising  account  of  this  company 
has  been  placed  with  the  Hicks  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York. 


Appoints  Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc. 

The  Industrial  Dryer  Corporation  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  ap¬ 
paratus  for  drying,  conditioning,  humidi¬ 
fying,  oxidizing  and  air  conditioning,  has 
appointed  Edwin  Bird  Wilson.  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising  account.  A  market 
investigation  is  being  started,  on  which 
a  new  sales  and  advertising  policy  will 
be  based. 


Chicago  Agency  Moves 

Hurja.  Chase  &  Hooker  advertising 
agency  has  moved  its  offices  from  ,126 
W.  Madison  street,  Chicago,  to  6  N. 
Michigan  avenue. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  BOSTON  miikt  n  won  the  $25,000 
prize  for  the  best  statement  about 
Camel  cigarette’s  new  wrapper,  while 
professional  advertising  workers  were 
almost  altogether  absent  from  the  list  of 
prize-winners.  Possibly  this  will  make 
early  rising  and  milk  drinking  the  ap¬ 
proved  regimen  in  advertising  circles, 
s  *  « 

'T'  HERE’S  no  reason  why  a  milkman 
shouldn’t  make  a  good  advertising 
man.  He  can  wake  people  up  and  make 
them  drink  in  what  he  has  to  offer. 
Suggestions  that  there  are  plenty  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men  who  would  make  good 
milkmen  are  hereby  ruled  out  of  order. 

*  if  * 


CONTEST.'VNTS  who  sent  in  elabo¬ 
rate  “presentations”  with  fancy  art 
work  and  novel  adornments  were  out  of 
luck.  The  Reynolds  idea,  it  is  stated, 
was  that  the  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
l>est  200-word  letters,  and  that  they 
should  l>e  judged  on  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  rather  than  on  trimmings.  After 
a  staff  of  workers  at  the  R.  J.  Rej-nolds 
headquarters  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
had  simmered  the  952,228  answers  down 
to  a  number  given  only  as  “something 
less  than  a  thousand,”  the  surviving  en¬ 
tries  were  copied  on  uniform  sheets  of 
paper  without  the  names  of  the  writers 
and  submitted  in  that  form  to  the  three 
final  judges,  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers ; 
Ray  I.x)ng,  editor  of  the  Cosvwjyolitan; 
and  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  publisher  of 


PLENTY  of  persons  connected  with 
advertising  and  publishing  submitted 
entries,  but  only  two  of  them  appear  in 
the  list  of  38  prize-winners.  One  was 
Leroy  Fairman,  veteran  copy  chief  of 
the  Charles  C.  Green  advertising 
agency,  of  New  York;  the  other,  C.  W. 
Grange,  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  magazine 
space  seller.  Each  won  $100. 

Fairman  said  his  copy  was  “just 
pounded  out  on  my  typewriter  and  sent 
in  without  any  art  work  or  trimmings.” 

V  *  V 


INNING  contestants  were  asked 
”  not  to  make  their  copy  public,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  at  least  some  of  the 
letters  will  be  made  into  advertisements 
for  the  Camel  campaign.  From  the  in¬ 
formation  given  out.  however,  it  would 
seem  that  facts  cited,  rather  than  clever 
writing,  carried  most  weight  with  the 
judges.  James  T.  Sharkey,  the  first 
prize-winner,  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
cigarettes  dry  while  delivering  milk ; 
Mrs.  Walter  Sweet,  wife  of  a  marine 
captain  formerly  stationed  in  the  tropics, 
referred  to  deterioration  of  non-water- 
proofed  cigarettes  in  hot  and  humid 
climates;  Julius  M.  Nolte,  real  estate 
dealer  and  Elnglish  teacher,  based  his 
letter  on  the  advantages  of  waterproof 
wrapping  to  the  outdoor  smoker. 

Fairman  said  his  letter  embodied  facts 
about  tobacco  which  he  learned  while 
working  on  American  Tobacco  Company 
adverti.sng  years  ago  at  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  agency. 

* 

D  ESULTS  of  the  contest  were  an- 
nounced  in  advertisements  of  1,000 
lines  or  full  page  in  all  the  newspapers 
which  carried  the  original  contest  adver¬ 
tising.  including  1,713  dailies.  2,1.39 
weeklies,  and  426  college  and  financial 
papers.  The  regular  Camel  schedule, 
although  seeking  to  cover  the  whole 
nation,  has  been  pared  down  considerably 
from  that. 

*  «  * 

A  PPOINTMENT  of  Erwin.  Wascy 
&  Co.  to  handle  the  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Camel  cigarettes  became  known 
this  week  with  announcement  of  a  new 
program  to  be  broadcast  six  nights  a 
week  beginning  June  1.  Contracts  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  Camel  Pleasure 
Hour  expire  on  May  27. 

Original  announcements  had  said 
merely  that  Erwin.  Wasey  would  place 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  copy  for 
Camels. 

The  Camel  radio  program,  previously 
heard  over  the  WJZ  network  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Compajiy,  now  goes 


to  the  Columbia  System.  The  time  is 
cut  to  15  minutes  but  60  stations  will 
be  used.  The  program  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  twice  each  evening,  at  7 :45  p.m. 
eastern  daylight  time  for  eastern  listen¬ 
ers,  and  at  1 1 :30  for  western  and  Pacific 
coast  listeners. 

*  *  * 

^HE  Prince  of  Wales,  telling  British 
business  men  they  must  follow  Amer¬ 
ican  methods  of  marketing  if  they  expect 
to  do  business  in  South  America,  made 
the  same  point  that  American  advertis¬ 
ing  men  have  been  urging  upon  business 
men  of  the  United  States — that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  selling  but  that  it  can¬ 
not  do  the  job  alone.  “We  forget  that 
a  change  of  taste  has  come  over  the 
world  since  the  war,”  said  the  Prince, 
urging  that  his  hearers  find  out  what  the 
buyers  want  in  an  article,  and  then  make 
goods  to  fit  the  demand. 

*  * 

IT  is  interesting  that  within  a  few  days 
of  the  Prince’s  speech,  a  member  of 
the  British  delegation  to  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  telling  how 
American  advertising  of  breakfast  foods 
had  made  them  “almost  supersede  the 
simple  stereotyped  English  breakfast  of  a 
decade  ago.”  In  the  case  of  “porridge, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  our  national 
cereal  dish,  borrowed  perhaps  from 
Scotland,”  he  said  the  largest  sales  are 
of  an  American  brand. 

m  *  * 


I7DWIN  B.  LOVELAND,  for  six 
^  years  advertising  manager  of  Stanco, 
Inc.,  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  single- 
handed  waged  a  war  against  the  local- 
national  rate  differential  last  summer, 
has  resigned  and  become  vice-president 
of  the  Electrographic  Corporation,  216 
Elast  45th  street.  New  York  City,  He 
will  do  managerial  and  sales  work  for 
the  latter  company,  which  controls  eight 
typographic  and  electrotyping  concerns  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Indian¬ 
apolis,  specializing  in  advertising  com- 
IKJsition  and  plates. 

Loveland  b^ame  a  storm  center  last 
July  when  he  announced  that  Stanco  was 
discontinuing  the  use  of  newspapers,  with 
some  exceptions,  as  a  protest  against  the 
difference  between  local  and  national 
rates.  The  action,  it  is  understood,  was 
directed  by  higher  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  policy  was  later  quietly 
dropped,  but  not  before  it  had  gone  up 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  parent 
Standard  Oil  Company,  where  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  injurious  to  good  will. 

The  present  chief  of  Stanco’s  advertis¬ 
ing  is  Val  A.  Schmitz,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  recently  as  general  advertising 
director. 

Before  joining  Stanco,  Loveland  was 
eastern  states  sales  manager  of  the 
McLean  Publishing  Company,  of 
Toronto,  for  more  than  five  years.  He 
formerly  owned  and  operated  a  printing 
plant  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  While 
with  Stanco  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
.•\ssociation  of  National  -Advertisers  and 
served  on  committees  of  tliat  i-’roun. 


Utah  County,  Utah 

Has  50,000  progressive, 
prosperous  [>eople. 
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furnishes  the  outstanding 
coverage  for  this  territory. 
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CITIES  MAY  ADVERTISE 


California  Supreme  Court  Uphold* 
Such  Use  of  Public  Funds 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  .AxofXES,  May  12. — The  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
cities  may  enter  into  contracts  with  a 
chamber  of  commerce  or  any  other  quali¬ 
fied  civic  organization  whereby  the  latter 
can  use  public  funds  for  community  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  decision  was  handed  down 
in  a  case  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber 
of  Commerce  against  City  Treasurer 
Stephens,  but  many  other  cities,  including 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Glendale, 
San  Diego,  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach, 
had  entered  the  proceedings  as  “friends 
of  the  court.” 

The  appropriations  for  advertising  may 
be  made  b>  the  city  council  within  the 
limits  permitted  by  the  city  charter,  the 
court  holds,  and  the  council  may  contract 
with  a  chamber  of  commerce  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  agent  “to  perform  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  ministerial  function  of 
applying  the  funds  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  appropriated.” 


To  Represent  Labor  Press 

Labor’s  Purchasing  Power,  Inc.,  newlv 
formed  to  represicnt  the  weekly  trade 
union  press  in  the  national  advertising 
field,  is  in  operation  at  507  Carpenters’ 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Gordon 
Nye  is  in  charge.  Other  members  of  the 
board  are:  Matthew  Woll,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Chester  M.  Wright,  editor,  and  Oliver 
E.  Carruth,  assistant  editor,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  News  Service;  P.  J. 
Morrin,  president  of  the  International 
■Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers;  1.  M.  Ornburn,  president 
of  the  Cigar  Makers  International 
Union ;  R.  E.  Woodmansee,  publisher  of 
the  lllitwis  Tradesman;  and  Vern  S. 
Hill,  business  manager  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Advocate.  The  agency  is  already 
accredited  as  representative  of  more  than 
50  papers. 
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Tribune — 

Over  247,000  Daily 

Retail  Sales  Goal 
More  Than  Doubled 
By  Camden  Stores 


I.aricest  and  one  of  the  oldest 
retail  orKanizations  in  South 
Jersey  advertised  a  special  sales 
event  exelusIvel.Y' — nbsoliitel.v  no 
other  forms  of  publieity  were 
used — In  the  Courier-Post.  Their 
sales  totalled  more  than  twice  the 
flaure  set  as  a  generous  quota. 

Any  community,  today,  that  ran 
show  such  buying  power  and 
reader  responsiveness  to  a  single, 
low  -  cost,  medium  deserves  the 
close  attention  of  every  National 
Advertiser. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  S4-Hom  Madium  at  one  eaat" 
Lets  thas  half  si  1%  rssSsr  Sasllsattoa 
National  Kepreoeatatlvoo 
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THREE  MORE  GREAT  DAILIES 
CHANCE  TO  IONIC 


This  column  is  set  in  7  Point  Ionic  No. 
5  on  an  8  point  body. 

Would  you  accept  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  of  3,766  eye  specialists  concern¬ 
ing  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5?  In  this  na¬ 
tion-wide  survey  conducted  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Optical 
Company,  important  questions  were 
asked  of  these  men.  To  the  question. 
“Do  you  believe  the  continued  reading 
of  the  small  type  generally  used  in 
newspapers  has  an  inj  urious  effect  upon 
the  eyes?”  the  verdict  and  answers  of 
3,554  eye  specialists  was  overwhelming 
in  the  affirmative,  3,461  declaring  that 
the  reading  of  small  newspaper  type 
was  injurious  to  the  eyes,  while  but  193 
thought  the  opposite. 

In  the  matter  of  preference  between 
Ionic  No.  5  and  two  other  popular  news¬ 
paper  faces  (sample  columns  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  3,766  eye  specialists)  3,297  of 
the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  save 
eyesight  preferred  Ionic,  while  315  pre¬ 
ferred  the  second  type,  and  154  selected 
the  third!  This,  surely,  is  again  over¬ 
whelming  preference  on  the  part  of  ex¬ 
perts  for  Ionic. 

Many  of  these  eye  specialists  offered 
detailed  opinions  on  the  merit  of  Lino¬ 
type  Ionic  No.  5.  Bernard  A.  Baer,  past 
president.  District  of  Columbia  Opto- 
metric  Society  wrote :  “For  many  years 
I  have  been  wondering  when  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  cotantry  would  try  to 
consider  the  comfort  of  their  readers 
and  change  their  type  or  the  paper  so 
that  the  reader  could  I'ead  in  absolute 
comfort. 

“I  feel  sui'e  that  you  have  discovered 
the  type  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
will  all  be  using  it.  That  is,  tho.se  papers 
who  will  consider  the  eyes  of  their 
readers. 

“Ionic  No.  5  will  do  the  work.  It  is  the 
best  and  clearest  type  I  have  ever  seen 
for  use  on  any  newspaper. 

“Every  optometrist  in  the  country, 
and  especially  those  of  us  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  vision, 
will  welcome  Ionic  No.  5  as  a  great  boon 
to  the  comfort  of  our  patients.  I  wish  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  you  in  this 
progessive  movement  and  will  make 
every  effort  possible  to  get  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Washington  to  use  this  type 
in  the  consideration  of  the  eyesight  of 
their  readers.” 


Recent  notable  additions  to  the  list 
of  Ionic  No.  5  users — now  more 
than  2,000  strong — include  *"La 
Prensa"*  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  "'lnquirer""and  the**United 
States  Daily,**of  Washington,  D.C. 

Never  before  has  any  newspaper 
face  been  so  widely  used,  so  widely 
endorsed  by  vision  experts,  or  so 
greatly  appreciated  by  readers. 

The  reasons  lie  in  the  face  itself: 
Ionic  design  is  more  legible;  Ionic 
has  no  fine  lines  to  break  down  in 
stereotyping  or  printing,  no  sharp 
corners  to  fill  up  with  ink;  Ionic 
gives  maximum  word  count. 

Compare  Ionic  with  other  news 
faces.  Your  eyes  will  get  the  whole 
story  at  a  glance. 


LINOTYPED  IN  METRO  SERIES  AND  IONIC  NO.  5  S33.8l.5-F 


This  column  is  set  in  6%  Point  Ionic 
No.  5  on  a  714  point  body. 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be 
read  comfortably  and  quickly,  without 
eyestrain,  without  spectacles,  without  the 
usual  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming 
they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perimental  work  by  Linotype  designers, 
and  eye  specialists,  to  correct  the  existing 
difficulties  in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  held 
uniform  on  the  various  pages. 

By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made 
recognition  certain  of  similarly  shaped 
letters  difficult,  and  which  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  break  down  under  matrix-mak¬ 
ing  and  stereotyping  pressure,  one  great 
forward  step  was  achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made 
slightly  larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to 
gain  increased  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined. 
It  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  wasted  white  space 
in  the  average  newspaper  face.  This  extra 
amount  of  white  which  formerly  went 
between  letters  was.  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put 
icithin  the  letter — and  proved  to  be  a 
marked  factor  in  gaining  increased  leg¬ 
ibility  and  reading  ease. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  de.slgn — 
.serifs,  for  instance,  were  made  shorter 
and  sturdier  to  better  withstand  matrix¬ 
making  pressure.  Ascenders  were  short¬ 
ened.  Capitals  were  redesigned  to  accord 
with  recognition-factors  opticians  had 
discovered,  slightly  increased  in  size,  and 
made  more  legible  by  careful  shaping  and 
proportioning.  All  Ionic  No.  5  letters  were 
made  a  trifle  more  substantial  in  weight, 
in  order  that  rapid  inking  and  printing 
would  not  make  them  look  palli(i  on  the 
newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  thousands 
of  eye  specialists  the  country  over  were 
invited  to  criticize  Ionic  in  comparison 
with  the  ■'average  newspaper  roman.  In 
this  exhau.stive  test,  3.297  eye  specialists 
certified  that  Ionic  No.  5  was  easier  to 
read  than  any  other  news  face — a  re- 
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COLLECTIVE  MEDICAL 
COPY  IS  ADVISED 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  Says  Doctors 
Lose  by  Not  Being  Business  Men 
— Editor-Pbysician  Answers 
Criticism 


Comment  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
head  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  that  “doctors  lose  a  good 
deal  by  not  being  business  men”  is  an¬ 
swered  by  Dr.  H.  Sheridan  Baketel,  in 
the  April  issue  of  Medical  Economics, 
citing  11  communities  where  medical  so¬ 
cieties  have  financed  and  conducted  cam¬ 
paigns  to  educate  the  public  in  matters 
of  health. 

In  a  recent  article  for  Medical  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Mr.  Calkins  asserted  that  doctors 
“waste  themselves  and  their  time.  They 
are  tied  down  too  closely.”  He  continued 
his  argument  for  medical  advertising  by 
declaring : 

“The  practice  of  medicine  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  advantages  of  organiza¬ 
tion  as  developed  in  other  lines,  and  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  improvement  is 
better  co-operation  and  this  co-operation 
could  be  brought  about  among  other 
things  by  co-operative  advertising. 

“Collective  advertising  by  the  medical 
profession  could  be  made  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  public  health  of 
anything  yet  conceived.  Such  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  directed  to  establishing 
relations  between  all  the  people  and  re¬ 
liable  doctors  for  the  general  supervision 
of  health;  people  should  be  taught  not  to 
wait  until  the  last  moment  before  taking 
medical  advice  but  to  keep  in  touch  with 
a  good  physician  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
well.” 

The  chief  income  for  dentists  and  doc¬ 
tors  in  the  future,  Mr.  Calkins  ventured, 
will  not  come  from  curing  disease,  but 
from  preventing  it.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  he  concluded,  should  join  with 
the  life  insurance  companies,  especially 
the  Metropolitan,  in  making  life  more 
worth  living. 

Mr.  Calkins  also  sounded  a  warning  to 
the  medical  profession  that  co-operative 
advertising  will  go  far  to  break  down 
the  inroads  being  made  by  fraudulent 
and  misleading  patent  medicine,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  number  of  people  who  do 
without  medical  advice. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Calkins'  plea  for  co¬ 
operation,  Dr.  Baketel,  who  is  editor  of 
Medical  Economics,  gives  a  long  list  of 
instances  where  doctors  are  co-operat¬ 
ing.  Among  them  is  advertising.  Several 
medical  societies,  he  says,  sponsor  daily 
or  weekly  health  columns  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  Toledo,  O.,  society  is 
sponsoring  health  talks  on  the  air,  “mak¬ 
ing  them  interesting  enough  to  compete 
successfully  with  Phil  Cook  and  Pepso- 
dent.” 

The  11  organizations  which  have  fi¬ 
nanced  health  education  campaigns  are 
in  the  following  places :  Pinellas  County, 
Fla;  Mount  Vernon,  X.  V.;  Jefferson 
County,  Tex.;  Toledo,  O. ;  Quincy,  Ill.; 
Greenville,  O. ;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  Bergen  County,  X'.  J. ;  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  and  X'ew  York  City. 


300  Attend  Lecture  Course 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  11. — Three 
hundred  Los  .\ngeles  members  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  are  enhancing  their 
knowledge  of  the  graphic  arts  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  series  of  sixteen  lectures  on 
“the  art  preservative”  and  allied  subjects. 
The  lectures  are  being  given  at  Bendix 
Auditorium,  Twelfth  and  Maple  streets, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  a  group  of  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  and  a  number  of  print¬ 
ing,  engraving,  lithographing,  ink  and 
paper  firms.  Charles  W.  lOor,  noted 
printing  craftsman,  and  a  group  of  ex¬ 
perts  on  specialized  subjects,  are  giving 
the  lectures  each  Monday  evening  over 
a  period  of  sixteen  weeks. 


Join*  Knox  Gelatine 

J.  Wiley  Jones,  formerly  Eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Progressiz-e  Grocer, 
and  also  at  one  time  New  England  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company 
has  joined  the  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


PETTINGER  LEAVES  MILLIS 

Charles  J.  Pettinger,  for  six  years  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  the  Fred  Millis 
Advertising  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Studio  Press,  Inc.,  of 
Indianapolis.  During  Pettinger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Millis  company  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  financing  of 
a  number  of  national  and  international 
cooperating  advertising  accounts,  includ¬ 
ing  “Say  It  With  l-lowers,”  the  national 
furniture  campaign  and  others. 


“Written  Word’’  In  Chicago 

“The  Written  Word”  exhibition  re¬ 
vealing  fallacies  of  writing  and  editing, 
prepared  by  N.  W.  .^yer  &  Co.,  has  been 
placed  on  display  at  the  retail  store  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago. 
The  display  is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  writings, 
with  particular  stress  laid  upon  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  advertising  copy. 


New  Omaha  Agency 

After  handling  a  number  of  national 
advertising  accounts  personally  for  many 
years,  Earl  Allen,  Omaha,  Neb.,  business 
man,  has  formed  an  agency  under  the  in¬ 
corporated  name  of  Earl  Allen  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  the  Redick  Tower. 
Before  entering  the  advertising  field,  Mr. 
.Mien  was  in  editorial  work  on  the 
Omaha  Daily  News,  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 


Two  Join  Memphis  Agency 

Two  additions  to  the  staff  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  Merrill  Kremer,  Inc.,  Mem¬ 
phis  agency.  Mrs.  Mazie  Howell 
I^ycock,  former  artist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  becomes  art  director. 
Francis  Howard,  Jr.,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Memphis  Lumber¬ 
man,  will  handle  trade  paper  and  radio 
advertising. 


Calkin*  Addresses  Boston  Club 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president  of 
Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
and  one  of  the  best  known  advertising 
men  in  the  country,  spoke  before  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  Boston  May  5  at 
its  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  his 
subject  being  “What  Is  Consumption 
Engineering  ?” 


Multigraph  Sale*  Co.  Appoints 

The  .American  Multigraph  Sales  Com- 
nany  Cleveland,  manufacturers  of  print¬ 
ing,  typewriting,  typesetting  and  fold¬ 
ing  eouipment  has  appointed  the  Dtm- 
ham,  Younggreen  I^san  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 
Magazines  business  papers,  trade  pub- 
lictions  and  direct  mail  media  are  being 
used. 


New  Account  For  Albert  Lauer 

Consolidated  Wire  and  .Associated 
Cornorations.  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
?I1  kinds  of  wire  have  appointed  the 
.Alliert  L.  Lauer  Company,  of  that  city, 
to  ftlace  the  advertising  of  the  “Sta-Put” 
aerial  tape.  Direct  mail,  radio  and  trade 
journals  will  be  used. 


“Railiumator’’  To  Churchill-Hall 

The  North  .American  Radium  Corpor¬ 
ation,  .100  Fourth  .Avenue.  X'ew  York, 
m.akers  of  “The  Radiumator.”  a  device 
for  imnregnating  ordinarv  drinking 
water  with  radium  emanation,  has  placed 
its  advertising  in  the  hands  of  Churchill- 
Hall.  Inc. 


Dental  Gold  To  Moss  Chase 

The  Williams  Gold  Refining  Comnany 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  den¬ 
tal  golds  and  specialties,  has  nlaced  its 
advertising  with  the  Moss-Chase  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo. 

F.  K.  Glew  Agency  Moves 

The  Frank  K.  Glew  advertising  awnev. 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has  moved  from 
the  Weiss  building  to  a  suite  in  the 
Murray  building. 


Boston  Agency  Moves 

Fleurende  Klapper,  advertising  agency, 
has  leased  offices  on  the  front  of  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Edison  Building,  182 
Tremont  street.  Boston.  Mass. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald. 


Will  Rogers  Parker 

WILL  ROGERS  PARKER  has  just 
”  completed  20  years  as  one  of  the  un¬ 
sung  scriveners  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession — a  copy  desker.  Eighteen  of 
them  were  with  four  of  the  country’s 
stellar  agencies :  The  Erickson  Company 
and  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  (re¬ 
cently  merged)  ;  Fuller  &  Smith  (now 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.),  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany.  The  last  two  years  he  has  been 
the  copv  chief  for  Emil  Brisacher  & 
Staff,  advertising  engineers,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  are  affiliated  with  the  Wm. 
H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York. 

While  supervising  the  many  accounts 
on  the  Brisacher  list,  he  personally 
writes  copy  for  and  contacts,  among 
others.  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company. 
Inc.,  White  Star  and  Chicken  of  the  Sea 
Tuna;  Delray  Corporation,  Delray 
Chicken  Ravioli  and  Italian  Dinner; 
Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Com¬ 
nany;  The  Paraffine  Companies.  Inc., 
Pabco  Shingles,  roofing,  and  Multi-Serv¬ 
ice  Paints;  California  Animal  Products 
Company,  Calo  Dog  and  Cat  Food. 

Goulds  Pumps  Account  Placed 

The  account  of  Goulds  Pumps,  Incor¬ 
porated,  makers  of  Goulds  Pumps. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  A  camnaign  in  technical 
and  consumer  publications  is  being 
planned. 

General  Car  To  Addison  Vars 

General  Car  &  Coach  Corporation. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
electric  street  cars,  trolley  buses  and 
motor  coaches,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  Addison  Vars,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joins  Babson  Organization 

Jerome  Sill,  formerly  with  the  Britt- 
(iibhs  .Advertising  Agency  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Babson  Statistical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


AIRWAYS  ACCOUNT  TO  PORTER 

American  Airways,  Inc.,  air  transport 
operating  division  of  the  Aviation  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  appointed  the  Porter  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  and  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  as  advertisi'*-  counsel  for 
all  of  its  divisional  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  These  include  Colonial  Airways, 
Universal  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Embry-Riddle 
Company,  Southern  .Air  Fast  Express, 
Inc.,  Southern  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  In¬ 
terstate  Airlines,  Inc.  and  Alaskan  Air¬ 
ways,  Inc.  The  Porter  Corporation  has 
handled  the  Colonial  Airways  account 
for  three  years.  Newspaper  advertising 
and  direct-mail  will  be  used  in  all  the 
cities  served  by  the  American  Airways 
divisions.  Dickie-Raymond  Direct  Mail 
Advertising,  associate  with  the  Porter 
Corporation  will  cooperate  on  direct 
mail. 


Placing  Hoffman  Account 

John  Hoffmann  &  Sons  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  roasters  and  distributors  of 
coffee  and  food  products  have  launched 
an  advertising  campaign  using  news¬ 
papers  and  radio.  Klau-Van  Pieterson- 
Dunlap  Associates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  is 
the  advertising  counsel  on  the  account. 


Buhl  Aircraft  Changes  Agency 

Holden,  McKinney  &  Clark,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  the  Buhl  Air¬ 
craft  Co.,  Marysville,  Mich.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  “Flying  Bull  Pup”  and 
holders  of  an  Autc^iro  franchise. 


Toledo  Agency  Appointed 

The  Closure  Service  Company  of 
Toledo,  manufacturers  of  caps  and 
closures  for  bottles  and  other  glass  con¬ 
tainers,  has  named  the  Sun  Advertising 
Company  of  Toledo  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  company. 


Joins  Agency  Art  Staff 

Forrest  F.  Tilley,  formerly  a  student 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  Erwin,  Wasey  and 
Company.  Ltd.,  230  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago. 


AD  TIPS 


Batten,  Barton,  Xhiratiae  ft  Otbom.  Seuth 
MirhlKun  avenue,  Chicago.  Adding  new  towns 
to  Hat  on  Servel  Sales  Companr,  Eransvllle, 
Indiana,  and  New  York. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert  Company,  58  East 
Washington  street.  Chicago.  Issuing  contracts 
to  newspapers  on  Wander  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Dunham  •  Younggreen  -  Leean  Company,  4.85 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Have  secured 
the  account  of  the  Waters-Oenter  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Ouenther-Bradford  Company,  15  E.  Huron 
street,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  to  a  list  of 
newspapers  on  J.  R.  Watkins  Company,  Winona, 
Minnesota,  household  supplies. 

Lord  Ic  Thomas  and  Logan,  910  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  probably  use  6.50 
newspaiiers  very  shortly  to  feature  some  special 
deal  for  Colgate-Palmollve-Peet  Company,  Chl- 
I'ago.  Are  placing  contracts  with  a  list  of 
newspa|>ers  on  Beatrice  Creamery  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Meadow  Gold  Ice  Cream. 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy  Company,  .8.5  E.  Wacker 
drive,  Chhago.  Is  Issuing  renewal  contracts  to 
newspapers  on  Thi>in|>son’s  Malted  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 


Send  for  MW  t  • 

descriptive  W  m  W0W  Fm  m  • 


In  the  Standard  Advertising  Register  you 
will  find  the  name  of  THE  man  who  has 
the  advertising  SAY  .  .  .  you  take  the 
shortest  route  to  the  sale  when  you  take  a 
look  at  the  "register”.  Find  out  about  it! 

NATIOISAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

853  Broadway  1 40  So.  Drarbom  St.  7  Water  Street  1226  Runs  Building 
New  York  Chicago  Boston,  Ma*«.  San  Francineo,  Cal. 


J 


marks  the  spot’’ 

where  more  papers  are  sold! 


Put  your  building  on  your  circulation  staff!  Install  the  Western  Electric  Public  Address 


System  and  bring  to  crowds  on  the  street  last-minute  news.  In  this  way,  your  papers  sell  and  sell  fast. 


The  equipment  picks  up  the  reporter’s  voice,  amplifies  to  whatever  degree  necessary  and  delivers  at  any 


number  of  points.  Sound  reproduction  is  of  highest  quality— in  keeping  with  Western  Electric’s  experience 


in  making  telephones  for  the  Bell  System.  You’ll  be  interested  in  the  details  which  the  coupon  brings. 


Western  Electric 


I  GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO., 

I  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  the 
I  Public  Address  System. 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE. 
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PRESS  SUFFERS  FROM 
‘TIME-LAG,”  SAYS  SHAW 

Dramatiat  Says  Newspapers  the 

Last  Refuge  of  Young  Persons 
“Hopelessly  Illiterate  and 
Inaccurate” 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  said  he 
was  a  journalist  and  nothing  but,  jeered 
his  fellow  members  of  the  British  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists  at  their  luncheon  May 
8.  in  London,  for  what  he  called  their 
“time-lag,”  according  to  a  wireless  mes- 
age  received  by  the  New  York  1  hues 
from  Charb’s  A.  Selden. 

“W’e  jouinalists  are  a  little  under  a 
cloud  now  like  all  the  institutions  of  this  i 
country,”  said  Mr.  Shaw.  “VVe  had  our  i 
extremely  foolish  war.  The  press  might 
have  prevented  it  but  didn’t,  just  as  the  ' 
Kaiser  might  have  prevented  it  and 
didn’t. 

“The  trouble  is  that  the  press  is  i 
far  too  much  dominated  by  the  ideas 
which  dominated  the  Kaiser.  He  was 
badly  brought  up,  so  were  we,  .so_  l)e- 
tween  us  we  pretty  nearly  ruined  civili¬ 
zation.  All  we  can  say  in  defense,  is 
that  the  church  disgraced  itself,  too,  all 
professions  disgraced  them.selves.  Parlia¬ 
ment  disgraced  itself  and  we  are  at 
present  in  a  condition  of  humiliation  of 
confession  that  on  the  whole  all  we 
achieved  was  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  that  believed  itself  civilized 
was  not  in  any  serious  sense  civilized 
at  all. 

"At  the  present  time  the  press  is  time-  | 
lagging  very  badly  in  many  ways.  Take 
sucb  a  cheerful  example  as  the  Russian 
Revolution.  The  press  has  not  yet  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  revolution  has  taken 
place. 

“Take  the  French  Revolution.  I  was 
a  grown  up  person  in  1878  during  the 
great  French  exhibition  when  I^rd  Sal¬ 
isbury,  English  Foreign  Minister,  who, 
for  an  aristocrat  and  diplomatist,  had  an 
exceptionally  intelligent  mind,  refused  to 
allow  England  to  he  represented  at  that 
exhibition  because  France  was  a  repub¬ 
lic.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  or  at  least  the  Bonapartes,  would  ; 
come  back  and  that  there  would  be  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  regime.  He  was  nearly 
a  century  out  of  date. 

“Washington  was  one  of  the  black¬ 
est  scoundrels  that  ever  existed.  Tom  i 
Paine  was  an  atheist  whose  books  the  j 
police  chased  about.  It  took  us  a  very  j 
long  time  to  recognize  the  United  States  ! 
as  a  Republic  that  had  cf»me  to  stay. 

“Lord  Salisbury  probably  never  did  | 
find  out  that  the  French  Republic  had  : 
come  to  stay,  and  we  have  not  fouiul 
out  the  Russian  Soviet  has  come  to  sta\. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  have  thrown 
away  one  of  the  most  magnificient  com¬ 
mercial  chances  any  of  us  can  hope  to 
see  in  our  lifetime.  ' 

“Do  not  start  time-lagging,  for  example, 
about  the  customs  union  between  Austria 
and  Germany.  They  are  bound  to  unite, 
not  merely  in  a  customs  union  but  in  a 
national  union,  and  every  person  who  has 
not  got  a  bad  time-lag  cannot  but  have 
recognized  it  at  once.  They  have  dojie 
this  thing  on  us  and  we  have  got  to 
accept  it.  It  is  a  desirable  thing  in 
itself ;  however  we  may  complain,  we 
must  smile  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

"We  have  not  only  thrown  away  a 
tremendous  commercial  opportunity  but 
a  political  friendship  which  may  l)e  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  us.  .Ml 
our  political  friendships  in  the  future 
will  be  not  with  Bourbons,  Plantagenets. 
Valois  and  Romanoffs,  but  with  modern 
republics.  They  will  each  involve,  like 
our  own  country,  a  very  great  deal  of 
communism  which  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  for  a  single  week. 

“Do  not  write  about  them  like  a  very 
old-fashioned  governess  in  a  very  old- 
fashioned  cath^ral  town.  If  you  do  time- 
lag  will  beat  you.  You  will  lose  your 
power  over  the  public  mind,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  is  already  passing  to  the 
wireless,  which  is  also  a  thing  you  have 
to  think  about. 

“On  the  radio  you  have  a  different 
type  case  from  those  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing.  You  can  hear  exactly  what  sort  of 


man  is  speaking.  People  for  whom  we 
write  have  never  seen  us  or  heard  our 
voices,  and  I  often  think  a  journalist 
in  a  city  should  l>e  made  to  go  around  in 
a  large  cart  as  if  in  a  circus  and  people 
would  say,  ‘Great  respect.  Look  at 
him.’  ” 

Shaw  closed  his  characteristic  speech 
with  the  toast:  “The  profession  of 
journalism — God  help  it.” 

“Is  it  a  profession,”  he  demanded, 
“or  is  it  the  last  refuge  of  any  young 
person  who  is  hopelessly  illiterate  and 
iiopelessly  inaccurate  ?” 

ENGRAVING  FIRM  APPOINTS 

The  Crest  Engraving  Company  pf 
Chicago  has  appointed  Gale  and  Pietsch, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  account. 


OFFERED  EQUAL  SPACE 

Political  Faction  Refused  Colorado 
Springs  Daily’s  Offer  and  Lost 

In  the  recent  municipal  election  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  the  Gazette  and 
Telegraph  offered  a  half-column  of  free 
space  daily  to  both  sides  in  a  furious 
contest.  Although  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
ported  the  stand  taken  by  the  Citizens’ 
Protective  Committee,  the  offer  was 
made  for  use  of  the  Taxpayers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  urged  a  change  from  the  city 
manager  plan  to  the  old  ward  system. 

The  Taxpayers’  Association  refused  to 
accept  the  offer  and  issued  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Taxpayers’  organiza¬ 
tion  lost  by  nearly  2,000  votes. 


NEW  MOVE  IN  LIBEL  CASE 

Following  the  recent  trial  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  at  Atoka,  Okla.,  in  which 
Asociate  Justice  J.  W.  Clark,  of  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  won  a  $50,- 
000  libel  verdict  against  the  Tulsa  World 
and  O.  O.  Owens,  the  World  has  asked 
for  a  severance  of  the  case  and  Owens 
has  filed  a  motion  in  Supreme  Court  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  appeal  be  delayed  until 
Clark’s  term  of  office  has  expired  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1933.  Gov.  W.  H.  Murray  recently 
named  eight  special  justices  to  hear  the 
appeal,  holding  that  Clark  and  all  other 
regular  members  of  the  tribunal  were 
patently  disqualified.  The  World,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  a  party  to  the  new  motion 
filed  by  Owens. 


PARALASTIC  Rubber  Rollers 
lick  old-time  prejudices 


Prejudices  against  rubber 
rollers  date  back  to  the  days 
when  automobiles  had  dash' 
boards,  stereotype  mats  were 
beaten  in  with  a  scrubbing 
brush,  presses  were  run  by 
steam,  and  so'called  “rubber 
rollers”  were  made  in  inade' 
quate  plants  and  with  income 
plete  understanding. 

When  American  Wringer  Co. 
rubber  roller  experts  tackled 
the  problems  of  press  rollers 
scientifically,  kinks,  objections 
and  prejudices  melted  away 
like  pink  ice  cream  at  an 

August  Sunday  School  picnic. 

«  *  «  « 

Laboratory  methods  and 
technical  skill  developed  Para- 
lastics,  —  the  rubber  rollers 
that  made  high  speed  and  long 
runs  possible  and  practicable; 
that  completely  ignore  tern' 
perature  changes  and  climatic 
conditions;  that  need  setting 
but  once  and  no  wash  up  at  all; 
that  spin  merrily  on  the  job, 
without  attention,  till  the  last 
sheet  rides  the  conveyor. 

Do  you  think  rubber  rollers 
swell  and  need  frequent  re' 
grinding?  We  cayi  tell  you  of 


Paralastics  that  have  not  been 
off  the  press  for  nearly  two  years. 
Summer  or  Winter,  and  that 


show  a  total  swell  of  less  than 
H  of  an  inch, — so  uniformly  dis' 
tributed  that  the  fussiest  press' 
man  wouldn't  waste  time 
thinking  about  it. 

0  0*0 

Do  you  think  rubber  rollers 
don’t  stand  up?  One  Set  of 
Paralastics  served  a  J<lew 
England  daily  13  years  without 
serious  depreciation. 

0000 

Have  you  any  doubt  about 
printing  qualities?  An  out¬ 
standing  ?>lew  York  tabloid  ran 
an  edition  from  identical  plates 
but  with  two  types  of  rollers, — 
composition  and  Paralastics, 
— and  proved  that  Paralastics 
print  definitely  better, —  and 
save  ink. 

0*00 

Do  you  think  rubber  rollers  are 
expensive?  Try  Paralastics  and 
keep  records  of  the  savings  in 
the  elimination  of  resetting  and 
washups,  in  press  time,  faster 
production,  in  economies  in 
cleaning  materials  and  ink  con¬ 
sumption,  in  low  maintenance 
and  infrequent  replacements. 

0000 

Be  fair,  —  match  Paralastics 
against  prejudices, — and  watch 
prejudices  take  the  count. 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Rubber  Roller  Specialists  for  More  Than  ^o  Years 
33  No.  La  Salle  St..  Chicaiso— WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND — 461  Eighth  Ave..  New  York 
PaciBc  Coast  Representative:  Walter  S.  Hodites,  Lewis  Bldg..  Portland,  Ore. 

Canadian  Factory:  FARNHAM.  QUEBEC  Canadian  Selling  Agents;  TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO. 


PARALASTIC 

RUBBER^  ROLLERS 
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A  BATTERY  OF  THESE  MACHINES 

Will  Set  Everything 

Needed  on  a  Newspaper 

EXCEPT  DISPLAY  LINES  ABOVE  18  POINT 

•  Intertypes  with  three -magazine  equipment  are  all¬ 
purpose  machines  for  modern  newspapers.  With  your 
news  face  in  one  magazine,  and  two  other  useful  faces 
quickly  available,  these  machines  are  real  producers. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  •  They  set  everything  from  5  point  to  18  point  —  and 
INTERTYPE  larger  condensed  faces  —  from  SH)- channel  magazines. 

for  •  Their  range  up  to  18  point  can  be  increased  at  any 
COMFORTABLE  time  to  36  point — 60  point  condensed — in  your  own 
AND  plant,  by  your  own  machinist — by  the  addition  of  34- 
ECONOMICAL  channel  side  equipment. 

COMPOSITION  •  They  have  the  same  light- touch  keyboard,  the  same 

simple  two-piece  escapements,  the  same  assembling 
parts  throughout  as  a  single -magazine  In  ter  type;  there¬ 
fore,  the  same  maximum  speed.  And  they  are  well  liked 
by  operators  and  machinists,  because  they  are  fast,  simple 
in  construction  and  dependable. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los 
Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London,  and  Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

A29.  S«t  In  Intrrtjrpr  Ctramond  Bold,  onp  line  hind  let. 
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TWITTED  ON  STATUE’S  LAYER  OF  GRIME. 
PULITZER  TURNS  TO  FEMININE  RHYME 

(Arthur  Guiterman  made  a  recent  suggestion  in  verse  in  The  New  Yorker 
that  Ralph  Pulitzer,  former  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  do  something 
about  cleaning  up  the  “Lady  of  the  Plaza,’’  a  statue  at  59th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  presented  to  the  city  hy  his  father.  In  the  following  lines 
which  were  published  in  last  week’s  New  Yorker  Mr.  Pulitzer  agreed  to  see 
that  the  statue  is  made  more  presentable.  What  be  did  not  say  was  that  the 
job  will  cost  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  of  which  most  has  been 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Pulitzer. — ED.) 

LETTER  TO  MR.  GUITERMAN 
Deat  Mr.  Guitetman,  your  rhymed  epistle 
Was  warranted  to  make  my  conscience  bristle; 

For  you  are  well  within  your  rights  to  razz  a 
Poor  guardian  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Plaza. 

You  might  have  been  excuud  far  more  verbosity 
In  righteously  indicting  this  atrocity. 

You  might  indeed  have  been  quite  atrabilious 
Instead  of  merely  slightly  supercilious. 

If  Civic  Virtue  blights  our  City  Hall 
Here’s  Civic  Vice  to  sicken  and  appall — 

An  inspiration  for  a  Cynic’s  Song. 

Behold  this  scene  of  Purity  gone  wrong. 

It’s  evident  she  hasn’t  led  the  right  life; 

She’s  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  night  life. 

She,  who  was  once  so  prim  and  neat  and  fussy. 

Is  now  a  slattern  and  a  brazen  hussy; 

Her  fresh  young  beauty  now,  alas,  passie — 

One  more  example  of  the  cruche  cassie — 

She’s  been  just  once  too  often  to  the  well. 

And  now  she’s  gone  and  bust  it  plumb  to  hell! 

There  possibly  are  sadists  who  with  mirth  quake 
At  some  poor  battered  victim  of  an  earthquake. 

But  I  am  sure,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  you  meant 
No  callous  ridiculing  of  this  monument. 

I’ll  give  the  lie  to  all  suggesting  that  you 
Would  guy  an  incapacitated  statue. 

For  I  am  sure,  oh  gallant  Mr.  Guiterman, 

That  when  a  woman's  down  you  wouldn’t  hit  her,  man! 

Now  that  I’ve  rhymed  these  free  and  friendly  views  for  you, 

I  have  some  more  exhilarating  news  for  you. 

For  know;  The  lady’s  guardians  ad  litem,  | 

Aroused  by  her  attempts  to  mock  and  spite  ’em,  | 

Have  joined  the  city  in  a  contribution 
To  give  her  an  immaculate  ablution; 

To  scrub  her  from  her  head,  with  all  its  wet  locks. 

Clear  down  her  contours  to  her  very  fetlocks. 

It’s  planned  to  have  her  hair  waved  as  it  ought  to  wave 
By  treating  it  with  a  distinguished  water  wave; 

Her  profile,  marred  by  tropic  storms  and  glacial. 

Shall  quickly  be  embellished  by  a  facial. 

And  any  slump  from  slimness,  any  massy  air. 

Will  soon  be  cured  with  corsetage  and  brassihe.  I 

Of  course  we’re  going  to  lay  our  healing  hands  on  ! 

The  prehistorice  ruins  she  now  stands  on; 

And  finally  we’re  going  to  have  old  Sherman  ent- 
Ranced  by  beauty  that  will  now  be  permanent. 

So  cheer  up,  friend,  your  very  proper  ruction 
Will  soon  be  soothed  by  our  reconstruction. 

It  won’t  be  long  before  our  efforts  merge  in 
Rejuvenation  of  the  Patient  Virgin. 


LEADERS  MOURN  PASSING 
OF  WALTER  STRONG 


{Continued  from  page  8) 


ing  as  a  great  public  service.  He  lived 
up  to  that  conception,  and  no  man  of  his 
generation  gave  more  of  himself  to  up¬ 
hold  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  organized  effort  in  these  fields 
are  Ijeyond  appraisal,  but  his  many  years 
of  service  as  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  made  him  an  in¬ 
valuable  member  of  its  board.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  upon  that  board  came  to  depend 
on  him  fur  wise  counsel  and  unfailing 
judgment,  and  he  never  failed  them.  In¬ 
deed  his  service  to  the  publishing  and 
advertising  world  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory  which  will  endure  forever. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — The  sudden  death  of  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Strong  comes  as  a  shock  to  all 
who  knew  him.  The  -Associated  Press 
loses  a  distinguished  and  loyal  member. 
-As  a  former  director  of  the  -Associated 
Press.  -Mr.  Strong  took  a  prominent  part 
in  its  affairs  and  as  the  head  of  a  charter 
member  newspaper  gave  energetic  sup¬ 
port  to  the  organization. 

Willis  I.  Abbot,  Christian  Science 
Monitor — I  am  shocked  and  grieved  by 
news  of  death  of  Walter  Strong.  He 
was  a  notable  and  rapidly  growing  fig¬ 
ure  in  journalism.  His  passing  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss  to  that  profession  and  to 
Chicago. 

Sherman  H.  Bfiwles.  publisher  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican — The  news¬ 
papers  of  -America  have  lost  a  wonderful 
leader  and  wise  counselor. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader — Brought 
up  under  unique  newspaper  influences, 
Walter  -A.  Strong  was  equipped  by  train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  by  high  native  ability  for 
the  heavy  task  lie  assumed  when  he  took 
over  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  News. 
His  extraordinary  ability  to  think  and 
act  in  a  way  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  pr(ii)erty  and  the  city 
it  served  is  determined  by  the  building 
he  erected  for  the  Daily  News.  No  less 
striking  was  his  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  newspaper-making  in  all  its  multiform 
phases  from  local  and  foreign  news  gath¬ 
ering  and  editorial  direction  to  the  last 
word  in  mechanical  proriuction.  Cour¬ 
ageous,  patriotic,  far-seeing  and  un¬ 
swervingly  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
public  service  through  the  columns  of 
his  paper,  Walter  Strong  was  a  great 
citizen.  His  death  is  a  heavy  loss  to 
his  community,  to  his  profession,  to  his 
family  and  to  his  country. 

Rol)ert  McLean,  I’hiladelphia  Evening 
Bulletin — Newspaper  men  everywhere 
will  mourn  the  death  of  Walter  A.  Strong 
and  recognize  it  is  a  great  loss  not  alone 
to  Chicago  but  to  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole.  His  selection  by  his 
fellow  workers  to  be  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  made  as  it  was  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  unusual  ability,  was  followed 
by  successive  evidences  of  his  force, 
energv-  and  untiring  zeal  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  his  high  purposes  for  his  city  and 
his  profession. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  publisher,  Milwaukee 
Journal — Walter  A.  Strong  has  left  a 
host  of  devoted  friends  who  suffer  an 
irreparable  loss  in  his  death.  His  leader¬ 
ship  and  splendid  service  extended  be¬ 
yond  his  great  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
will  be  missed  by  the  entire  newspaper 
profession.  His  vision  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  his  friendly  good  humor  and  un¬ 
selfish  interest  in  any  worthy  cause  made 
him  respected  by  all  and  deeply  loved 
by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

W.  O.  Taylor.  Boston  Globe — In  the 
death  of  Walter  Strong  I  feel  that  I 
have  lost  a  warm  personal  friend  and 
that  journalism  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  members. 

Edward  Butler,  publisher,  Buffalo 
Evening  Netes — Please  accept  my  most 
sincere  sympathy  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
in  the  great  loss  you  have  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Walter  -A.  Strong.  Mr. 
Strong  was  my  personal  friend  of  many 
years  and  I  deeply  regret  his  passing. 
Tutored  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 


late  Victor  F.  Lawson,  one  of  America’s 
foremost  journalists,  Mr.  Strong  proved 
true  to  his  calling  and  builded  well  in 
his  chosen  profession.  He  had  the  pro¬ 
found  respect  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion — The  death  of  Walter  Strong  stuns 
me.  Only  recently  I  was  with  him  in 
New  York.  He  was  the  picture  of 
health,  buoyant  over  his  wonderful 
achievement  with  the  Daily  News  and 
cheerful  as  always  in  the  companionship 
of  his  friends  and  newspaper  associates. 
His  death  is  a  sad  loss  to  his  great  news¬ 
paper,  which,  Iwwever,  will  overcome  it 
as  it  did  the  death  of  Victor  Lawson, 
when  the  hand  of  Strong  took  uj  his  un¬ 
finished  work  and  built  greater  than 
ever  Lawson  contemplated.  Such  a  man 
as  Strong  will  be  missed  not  only  by 
his  city  and  state  but  by  the  whole 
country  and  the  newspaper  profession. 

C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle  Times — Walter 
Strong’s  death  means  an  irreparable  loss 
to  American  journalism.  He  was  a  dear 
friend,  a  forgiving  enemy  and  a  great 
man  in  his  own  profession.  My  heart 
bleeds  for  those  close  to  him. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch — I  am  shocked  at  the  sudden 
death  of  Walter  A.  Strong.  His  family 
and  his  associates  on  The  Daily  News 
have  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  treasurer.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America — The  passing 
of  Walter  -A.  Strong  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  advertising  world  and  organized  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  which  he  was  a  creative  and 


militant  leader.  But  the  sound  founda¬ 
tion  he  laid  will  be  builded  on  to  his 
great  honor  and  to  those  who  carry  on 
his  work  in  the  service  of  the  people. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review — To  those 
acquainted  with  Walter  Strong’s  patriotic 
idealism,  resourcefulness  and  constructive 
ability  his  sudden  death  and  removal 
from  the  helm  of  The  Daily  News  will 
come  as  a  calamity.  He  was  great  in 
spirit,  mind  and  character.  With  his 
many  other  friends  I  shall  long  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  charming  and  lovable  per¬ 
sonality. 

"George  E.  Miller,  editor,  Detroit  News 
— The  sudden  death  of  Walter  -A.  Strong 
is  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity. 
With  his  pre-eminent  abilities,  his  high 
sense  of  ethical  responsibility  and  hs  po¬ 
sition  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  greatest 
public  journals,  his  country  loses  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  for  American  progress  and 
his  fellow  citizens  a  leader  of  extraordin¬ 
ary  promise.  I  am  shocked  and  grieved 
beyond  expression  by  a  deep  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Dcs  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune — To  me  Walter 
Strong  always  seemed  to  typify  char¬ 
acter,  capacity  and  success.  His  death 
was  so  unexpected  and  most  untimely. 
In  his  passing  one  of  the  great  publishers 
of  .America  has  gone. 

Paul  Kammerling,  Chicago  Abendpost 
— The  sudden  passing  of  Walter  Strong 
is  a  loss  not  only  to  The  Daily  News, 
which  this  able  editor  and  publisher  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  developing  into  one  of  the  most 
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influential  dailies  of  the  country,  but  is 
even  a  greater  loss  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Chicago  mourns  in  him  one  of  its  best 
citizens. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis-Post-Dispatchr--Shocked 
to  hear  of  Walter  Strong’s  passing.  The 
press  and  advertising  worlds  have  lost  a 
great  contributor  and  untiring  worker. 

William  H.  Rankin — The  publishing 
and  advertising  business  has  lost  one  of 
its  strongest  and  most  influential  men. 
The  nation  and  city  of  Chicago  can  ill 
afford  such  a  loss  of  one  of  our  leading 
citizens  just  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson: 
“The  passing  of  Walter  .A.  Strong  is  a 
great  loss.  Mr.  Strong  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  international  affairs  and  under 
his  direction  the  News  has  assisted 
greatly  in  disseminating  knowledge  of 
international  relations.’’ 


LORRIN  A.  THURSTON 


Publisher  of  Honolulu  Advertiser,  a 
Leader  in  Hawaii,  Dies 

Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  a  leader  in 
Hawaiian  affairs  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  and  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
.Idvertiser,  died  at  his  home  in  Honolulu 
May.  12. 

As  a  lawyer,  statesman  and  publisher, 
Mr.  Thurston  exerted  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  the  government  of 
Hawaii,  not  only  during  the  declining 
days  of  the  monarchy  but  afterward  in 
the  Provisional  Government  and  finally 
in  the  infant  republic.  His  outstanding 
achievements  were  the  reformation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Constitution  in  1887,  negotia- 
tion.s  which  finally  resulted  in  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  and 
the  drafting  of  laws  for  a  territorial 
form  of  government. 

He  entered  the  journalistic  field  in 
1900,  becoming  publisher  and  president 
of  Honolulu’s  only  morning  English- 
language  newspaper.  It  has  been  said  oi 
him  that  he  did  more  toward  bringing 
at)out  l)ettcr  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived 
in  Hawaii. 


ONTARIO  DAILIES  MEET 


Several  Surveys  by  Members  to  Be 

Undertaken — Officers  Re-elected 

Press  service  and  economies  in  news¬ 
paper  production  were  the  chief  topics 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Daily  Newspaj)er  Association, 
in  session  in  Toronto,  May  12  and  13. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussion  several  sur¬ 
veys  are  to  be  undertaken  by  individual 
members  for  the  benefit  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  At  the  annual  dinner  the  members 
were  addressed  briefly  on  newspaper 
topics  by  M.  El.  Nichols,  of  the 
IVinnipeg  Tribune,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  and  H.  B.  Muir,  of  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  president  <if 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A.  R.  Alloway,  Oshawa  Times,  was 
re-elected  president,  and  W.  B.  Davies, 
Kingston  Whig  Standard,  vice-president, 
with  J.  H.  Johnston,  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor,  secretary. 


CORRECTION 

The  comparative  linage  figures  for  the 
IFiehita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  printed  on  page 
L'>8,  of  the  April  25  issue  of  Editor  & 
PuBi.iSHKR,  should  be  changed  to  read : 
Elagle  1930,  502,1.52;  Eagle  1931,  539,139 
showing  a  gain  of  36,987  lines  for  the 
month  of  March  1931. 


LODGE  TO  ENTER  CAMP 

Henry  Cabot  Lo<lge,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry  Re¬ 
serve  of  the  L’nited  States  Army,  will 
leave  May  19  to  take  part  in  the  First 
Cavalry  maneuvres  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 

Editor  &  Pitrlisher  desires  to  obtain 
additional  copies  of  the  issues  of  Jan.  10, 
1931,  and  April  18.  1931.  Postage  will 
be  paid  on  all  copies  sent  to  Editor  & 
PUBLISHER  by  readers  who  no  longer 
have  any  use  for  them. 
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BEHER 

THAN 


DAYLIGHT. . 


and  light  that  reaches 
the  innermost  recesses  of 
presses  and  machines  .  .  . 


This  Intoklet  explains  in  simple  language  why  Cooper 
Heuitt  liftftt  eliminates  glare  and  dark  shadmvs — why  you 
feel  better  and  teork  In'tter  under  this  modern  illumina¬ 
tion.  Mailed  on  request. 


A  challenging  statement,  this — that  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is 
bettor  than  duylightl  Is  it  a  mere  elaim? 

^'ell,  as  you  know,  newspaper  people,  printers,  pressmen, 
editors — all  those  connected  with  publishing — are  almost  in¬ 
variably  cynical  or  skeptical.  As  the  saying  goes,  they’re  hard- 
boiled.  They’re  “from  Missouri.” 

Yet,  in  every  plant  where  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  installed — 
and  today  there  are  scores  of  them — people  agree  that  they 
never  did  their  work  by  better  light  than  Cooper  Hewitt  mer¬ 
cury-vapor  light. 

These  people  work  in  the  hest-e(juipped,  most  up-to-date 
newspaper  and  printing  plants  in  the  country — such  plants  as. 
New  \ork  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Crowell  I’uhlishing 
Co.,  Philadelphia  Record,  Cleveland  lYess,  Teehnical  Trade 
School  of  Pressmen’s  Home,  Boston  American,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  ete.,  etc. 

In  the  mechanical  departments  of  many  plants  throughout 
the  publishing  industry.  Cooper  1  lew  it  I  light  promotes  comfort, 
convenience  and  general  efliciency.  First,  heeause  it  is  eoni- 
posed  almost  teholly  of  the  yellow-green  spectral  rays  which 
science  has  identilied  as  having  the  gm/tcst  s<Wng  pouvr.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  Cooj)er  Hewitt  light  is  almost  perfectly  diffused. 
Its  long  (50-inch)  tube  spreads  its  soft,  C(k>1  rays  in  and  around 
and  under  all  sueh  objects  as  linotype 
maehines,  composing  tables,  presses,  etc. 
'I'hird,  because  it  is  light  without  glare  and 
produces  no  dark  shadows.  All  objects  in 
the  field  of  vision  are  seen  as  sharply  and 
elearly  as  if  magnified — without  the  least 
eye-strain. 

Other  advantages— economical  and  other¬ 
wise — are  explained  in  detail  in  the  booklet, 
“Vi  by  Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than  Daylight.”  Sent  on 
re(|uest  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  (General  Electric 
\  a}K>r  Lamp  Co.,  863  Adams  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


GENEMAL 
’VAPOR  LAMP 


ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 


Join  U3  in  the  General  Electric  Program,  broadcast  every  StUurday  et^ning,  on  a  nation-u-tde  netuork. 


487A  ei93I,G«  £•  V.  L.  CO. 
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A.B.P.  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  WALTER  STRONG 


W.  C.  Platt  and  All  Officer*  Re-elected 
at  Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
of  Business  Papers  at 
Briarcliff,  N.  Y. 

All  officers  were  re-elected  at  the 
seventh  annual  executive  conference  of 
the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  held 
this  week  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 
The  scheduled  three-day  meeting  was 
completed,  includitig  golf  and  the  an¬ 
nua!  dinner,  in  two  days,  by  resorting  to 
business  sessions  all  day  and  late  into  the 
evening  on  Monday. 

Business  was  suspended  briefly  on  Mon¬ 
day  while  the  business  paper  publishers 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Walter  A. 
Strong,  and  adopted  resolutions  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  family  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  ChUago  Daily  News.  The 
resolution  follows: 

“Members  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  assembled  today  in  con¬ 
vention,  desire  to  extend  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  family  and  associates  of  Mr. 
V\  alter  Strong.  His  passing  is  a  pro¬ 
found  loss  not  only  to  the  practical 
phases  of  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  but  also,  and  more  important, 
to  the  nobler  appeals  of  the  advertising 
and  publishing  profession.” 

.Ml  committee  reports  were  rendered 
under  strict  executive  session  rules,  deal¬ 
ing  with  business  paper  costs,  circulation 
methods,  and  advertising  agency 
relations. 

Prizes  in  the  golf  tournament  on  Tues¬ 
day  were  won  by:  Chauncey  Williams, 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  low  gross ; 
William  LeBrecht,  Boot  6r  Shoe  Re¬ 
corder,  low  net :  Karl  Mann,  Case- 
Shepard-Man  Company,  second  low 
gross ;  C.  J.  Stark,  Penton  Publishing 
Company,  second  low  net;  Warren  C. 
Platt,  National  Petroleum  News,  third  low 
gross;  H.  H.  Rosenberg,  Industrial  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  third  low  net;  Douglas 
Taylor,  Printer's  Ink,  fourth  low  gross; 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  Edittor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  fourth  low  net;  and  Virgil  B. 
Guthrie,  National  Petroleum  News,  blind 
bogie. 

Warren  C.  Platt,  publisher  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Petroleum  News,  continues  as 
president,  and  other  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows:  Vice-president,  James 
H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York ;  treasurer, 
E.  H,  Ahrens,  Ahrens  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  executive  committee, 
Messrs.  Platt,  McGraw,  Ahrens,  and 
Elmer  T.  Howson,  Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago;  Stanley 
Dennis,  Electrical  Record,  New  York; 
J.  D.  Pease.  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland;  Chauncey  L.  Williams,  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation;  E.  H.  Gleason,  In¬ 
land  Printer.  Chicago;  J.  S.  Hildreth, 
United  Publishers  Corporation,  New 
York,  and  J.  H.  Moore,  M.  C.  Robbins 
Publications,  New  York. 

With  Edgar  Kobak,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  as  master  of  friv¬ 
olity,  the  annual  dinner  was  marked  by 
numerous  sketches  based  on  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  prominent  members.  The 
annual  editorial  aw'ards,  usually  made 
on  this  occasion,  will  be  announced  later, 
it  w'as  stated. 


CHICAGO  MAYOR  ON  PROGRAM 


boom  in  New  York! 

ES,  a  boom  in  New  York! 

The  Journal  has  been  given  deserved  credit  for  having  started 
a  real  estate  boom  in  homes  on  Long  Island. 

Walter  F.  Mezick,  enterprising  and  alert  president  of  the 
Mezick  Homes  Corp.,  invested  $18,000  worth  of  advertising  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  exclusively — which  brought  100,000 
visitors  to  Mezick  Model  Homes  in  Queens  Village,  Long  Island  . . . 
sold  over  100  homes,  totaling  $1,250,000  .  .  .  put  2,500  skilled  me¬ 
chanics  to  work  at  good  wages  .  .  ,  aided  and  helped  10,000  people 
back  to  prosperity  ...  all  in  eight  weeks! 

Mezick  turned  depression  into  a  boom  through  the  selling 
power  of  the  Evening  Journal. 

There  is  no  copyright  on  this  plan.  It  is  available  to  any  mer¬ 
chant  or  manufacturer  who  has  the  courage  to  use  it. 

Journal  readers  have  money  and  lots  of  it.  New  York  savings 
banks  have  nearly  four  billion  dollars  on  deposit,  divided  among 
four  million  accounts  and  the  average  deposit  is  $983. 

Journal  readers  own  a  good  part  of  these  savings  because  for 
years  they  have  been  educated  by  Journal  editors  in  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  saving.  Savings  banks,  in  the  past  six  years,  have  placed 
over  twice  as  much  advertising  in  the  Journal  as  in  any  other  New 
York  newspaper. 

The  Journal  has  been  gaining  in  circulation.  Its  average  net 
paid  circulation  at  3c  for  the  week  ending  May  2,  1931,  was  679,273 
copies  a  day.  Its  Saturday  circulation  at  5c  a  copy  was  730,358. 

Business  can  be  made  good  for  you  right  here  in  New  York  if 
you  know  where  and  how  to  go  after  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  and  show  you  how  you  can  start  a  boom  for 
your  business  in  the  richest  sales  area  in  the  world. 


Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Assn. 

Preparing  for  Summer  Session 

Mayor  Anton  J.  Cermak  of  Chicago 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Democratic  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  Gary,  June  25  to  27. 
Claude  G.  Brodhecker,  of  the  Browns- 
town  Banner,  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  speakers  at  a  shop  talk 
session  will  be  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
secretary,  Indiana  Medical  Association, 
formerly  sports  writer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News;  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Indiana  University  school  of  journalism 
and  Pleas  E.  Greenlee  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  Democrat.  The  editors  will  make 
a  tour  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Corporation. 
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ACTION  WON  BY  DAILY 
IN  FRAUD  CRUSADE 

State  Order*  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
Eighteen  Months  After  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Binghamton  Press 
Exposures 


A  crusade  against  “bucket  shop”  oper¬ 
ators,  begun  nearly  two  years  ago  by 
the  Binyhaniion  (X.Y.)  Press,  neared 
fruition  this  week  when  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  John  J.  Bennett,  jr.,  directed  that 
evidence  gathered  by  the  newspaper  be 
presented  to  the  grand  jury.  Principals 
in  the  B.  J.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  alleged 
“bucket  shop,”  fled  Binghamton  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  wheii  the  Press  began  its 
exposure. 

The  Press  undertook  the  campaign 
when  Louis  J.  Warner,  an  investigator 
for  the  attorney  general’s  office,  failed 
to  act  on  complaints  made  by  investors 
who  said  they  had  been  mulcted  of  $150,- 
000.  -Xt  the  direction  of  Tom  R.  Hutton, 
editor  of  the  Press,  a  series  of  articles 
was  prepared,  based  on  a  three-days’  in¬ 
vestigation  by  staff  reporters.  \Varner 
requested  that  the  articles  be  not  pub¬ 
lished  saying  he  had  no  evidence  to  show 
illegal  operations  by  the  Sanborn  organi¬ 
zation. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  article 
was  published  the  Sanborn  offices  were 
closed  and  the  principals  fled  town. 
Warner  raided  the  oflices  seven  days  later 
and  warrants  were  issued  against  B.  J. 
Sanborn,  William  Wells  and  W'illiam  L. 
Barton.  The  case  was  not  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  because  evidence  was  of 
a  “flimsy  nature,”  officials  told  the  news¬ 
paper. 

V\’hen  Charles  T.  Keane,  Jr.,  was 
named  assistant  deputy  attorney  general 
for  the  Binghamton  area  on  April  1  he 
checked  the  files  and  found  no  records  of 
the  Sanborn  case.  The  attorney  general 
then  ordered  a  special  investigation,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  this  week  di¬ 
rected  that  the  matter  be  presented  to 
the  grand  jury. 

The  Press  recently  scored  a  victory 
in  exposing  the  operations  of  Andrew  J. 
Horyatt,  missing  bank  president,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  rum  ring.  Suit  for  $200,- 
000  against  the  publishers  of  the  Press 
and  Hutton,  individually,  was  filed  by 
Thomas  J.  Mangan,  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  regents,  who  later  was 
indicted  with  20  others  for  alleged  bank 
frauds. 


to 

clear-thinking 

newspaper-men 

everywhere 

{answer  this  puzzle) 

W'  HAT  is  the  real  thing  that  gives  a  newspaper  big  cir- 
culation — not  big  today  and  down  tomorrow,  but  bigger 
and  bigger  as  years  go  by? 

If  you  take  a  look  over  the  final  editions  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you  why 
this  evening  newspaper  has  always  had  twice  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  its  nearest  competitors,  and  more  circulation  than 
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NEW  SUGAR  DRIVE  STARTS 


Hawaiian  Firm  Using  Large  Space  in  ^ 
First  Campaign 

Entry  of  the  California  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  is  announced  by  A.  S. 
Babcock  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  started  in  Kansas  City  May 
15  and  is  expected  to  extend  over  the 
Middle  West.  The  campaign  in  St.  Jo¬ 
seph.  Mo.,  will  open  May  22,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  campaigns  in  Springfield,  Jop¬ 
lin  and  St.  Louis.  The  plan  is  to  extend 
the  territory  gradually,  using  newspapers 
and  outdoor  advertising  in  conjunction 
with  a  crew  of  men  working  in  the  field. 

E.xtent  of  the  program  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  year  24,00() 
lines  will  be  used  in  one  Kansas  City 
paper  with  a  similar  linage  in  a  St.  Louis 
paper. 

“The  large  apportionments  of  linage 
to  individual  newspapers  is  a  feature  of 
the  campaign.”  said  Mr.  Babcock.  “The 
drive  will  progress  from  one  territory  to  i 
another,  meaning  additional  newspaper  i 

linage  as  time  goes  on.  1 

“We  have  taken  the  old  trade  name,  ' 
C.  &  H.,  and  adopted  the  slogan:  “C.  &  I 
H.  Menu  Sugars.’  The  California 
Hawaiian  Company  has  never  advertised 
before.”  ! 

MELTON  SUCCEEDS  NEWELL 

Clyde  Melton  has  been  appointed  busi-  j 
ness  manager  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  j 
to  succeed  Charles  H.  Newell,  recently  ! 
resigned.  Melton  has  been  advertising 
manager  for  the  past  two  years.  ! 


any  evening  newspaper  in  America.  And  more  at  three 
cents  a  copy  than  any  evening  newspaper  in  the  world. 

There’s  lots  to  think  about  when  analyzing  the  contents 
of  the  Journal — a  lesson  in  newspaper-making  that  gets  big 
circulation  and  holds  it. 

The  Journal’s  net  paid  (3c)  average  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  2,  1931  was  679,273;  Saturday  issue  net  paid  at  5c 
was  730,358. 

A  single  copy  of  the  Evening  Journal  will  be  mailed  to 
any  newspaper  man  who  writes  for  it.  9  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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VETERAN  IOWA  EDITOR 
DIES  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

Will  F.  Muse  of  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gaxette  Succumbs  After  Two 
Months’  Illness — Joined 
Paper  in  1898 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusheb) 

Mason  City,  1a.,  May  11. — Gladness 
incident  to  the  celebration  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  remodeled  plant  and  installation 
of  new  press  turned  to  deepest  sorrow 
Sunday  morning  when  associates  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  the  death  of  the  Mason 
City  Globc-Gasette’s  veteran  editor, 
Will  F.  Muse,  at  a  hospital  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Death  followed  two  months’  critical 
illness,  beginning  with  an  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia  suffered  by  Mr.  Muse  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Texas  city  to 
finish  out  the  winter  months. 

For  33  years  Mr.  Muse  was  editor  of 
the  Globe-Gazette.  Six  years  ago,  at  his 
bidding,  the  newspaper  became  a  member 
of  the  Lee  Syndicate  and  he  was  free 
to  devote  his  time  to  travel  and  writing, 
although  his  influence  in  the  operation 
of  the  Globe  Gazette  continued. 

Mr.  Muse,  who  would  have  been  71 
years  old  July  14,  held  five  academic  de¬ 
grees,  two  from  Illinois  W’esleyan  and 
three  from  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
la.  Four  years  ago,  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  achievement  in  journalism 
and  literature,  a  diKtorate  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Cornell  College. 

His  beginning  in  journalism  was  on 
the  rremont  (Xeb.)  Tribune  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Cornell  a  half- 
century  ago. 

P'roni  there  he  went  to  Cedar  Rapids 
as  city  editor  of  the  Gacette.  With  his 
bride,  in  18*X),  he  transferred  to  Ottumwa 
as  editor  of  the  Courier  and  for  several 
years  was  associated  with  A.  W.  Lee, 
founder  of  the  Lee  group  of  papers. 

In  the  period  between  leaving  Ot¬ 
tumwa  and  arriving  in  Mason  City  in 
1898.  Mr.  Muse,  pos.scssed  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  bass  voice,  turned  to  music  profes¬ 
sionally.  His  quartet  sang  in  practically 
ever>'  state  in  the  union  and  all  through 
his  residence  here  he  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  community’s  musical 
life. 

Travel  was  ever  his  principal  hobby. 
Journeys  around  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  supplied  the  basis  for  two  books 
published  within  the  past  five  years,  “The 
Travelog  of  a  Muse,’’  volumes  1  and  2. 

Tributes  from  lifelong  neighbors  and 
from  state  and  national  leaders,  including 
one  from  President  Hoover,  poured  into 
the  Glol>e-Gazette  office  Monday. 

“I  have  learned  with  deep  regret.’’ 
President  Hoover  w'ired.  “of  the  death 
of  Will  F.  Muse.  I  long  have  been 
aware  of  his  earnest  efforts  and  con¬ 
structive  accomplishments  in  Northern 
Iowa.  His  passing  is  a  distinct  loss.” 

Another  message  of  condolence  was 
sent  hv  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
Associated  Press. 

A  daughter.  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Norris  of 
Orange,  N.  J..  and  a  sister.  Miss  Adda 
^fuse.  for  a  half-century  a  teacher  in 
the  Rock  Island.  III.,  schools,  survive 
Mr.  Muse. 


CHARLES  P.  CANNING 

Charles  P.  Panning,  46,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  sports  cartoonist,  died  May 
7,  of  acute  indigestion.  He  had  l>een 
away  from  his  office  for  a  few  days  hut  re¬ 
turned  to  work  the  davhefore  hedied.  Born 
March  7,  188.\  in  Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J., 
he  studied  several  years  in  Providence, 
R.  L.  and  New  York  and  later  joined  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.J  Times  as  photographer 
and  artist.  He  also  served  the  Prervidence 
Journal  as  photographer  and  cartoonist. 
He  joined  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1925. 
While  with  the  Plain  Dealer  fanning 
created  “Chiselin’  Charlie”  for  the  sport 
pages. 


ADOPTS  EIGHT-COLUMN  STYLE 

The  Somerville  (N.J.)  Messenqer- 
Gazette  this  week  changed  from  7  col¬ 
umns.  13  ems  to  8  column,  12  ems. 
Length  of  type  pages  has  lieen  reduced 
from  22  inches  to  20  inches. 


WILUAM  W.  POWELL 


La  Follette  Aid  and  Former  Wash¬ 
ington  Writer  Dies  at  57 

William  W.  Powell,  57,  publicist, 
former  editor  and  political  writer,  and 
a  pioneer  in  the  Progressive  movement, 
died  May  7,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Powell  suffered  a  heart  attack  last 
month. 

From  1920  to  1927  Mr.  Powell  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  Association,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  W'ashington  director  of 
the  National  Drainage  .Association. 

For  many  years  he  was  an  intimate 
associate  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  and  as  chief  political  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Milwaukee  free  Press 
was  one  of  the  first  newspaper  writers 
to  interpret  the  beginnings  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  movement  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Powell  began  his  career  with  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State.  He  participated 
in  the  campaigns  which  culrninated  after 
six  years  of  fighting  in  the  election  of 
La  Follette  as  Governor  in  1900  and  the 
enactment  of  direct  primary  laws,  rail¬ 
road  regulation  and  other  measures  since 
widely  copied  throughout  the  nation. 

Funeral  services  were  held  May  8,  in 
Washington.  D.  C..  with  interment  at 
Belleville  Cemetery,  near  Hvattsville, 
Md. 


HAROLD  GODWIN 

Publisher  and  Former  Art  Critic  for 
New  York  Evening  Post  Dies 

Harold  Godwin,  72,  for  many  years  an 
art  critic  of  the  A'eie  Vork  livening  Post 
and  later  owner  and  editor  of  two  maga¬ 
zines,  Current  Literature  and  Short 
Stories,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  the  grandson  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  famous  as  a  poet 
and  as  editor-in-chief  for  many  years  of 
the  Post.  His  father  was  Parke  God¬ 
win,  who  was  also  with  the  Evening 
Post  for  many  years  and  was  an  editor 
of  Putnam’s  magazine  and  a  prominent 
author. 

Harold  Godwin  was  born  in  Roslyp 
and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  iu 
1879,  obtaining  a  fellowship  in  history. 
Before  entering  newspaper  work  lie 
studied  sculpture  under  Saint-Gaudens 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
.Arts  in  Paris.  He  had  also  been  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bryant  Build¬ 
ing  Company,  and  had  served  as  art 
critic  with  the  New  York  Mail  and  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 


MAJOR  MARTIN  B.  RUSSELL 

Major  Martin  B.  Russell,  52,  re¬ 
tired  army  officer,  newspaper  writer  and 
until  recently  with  the  Odell  Circulation 
Service,  Cincinnati,  died  May  5  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs, 
.Ark.  The  funeral  was  held  May  6  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Burial  was  in  the 
National  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Major  Russell  was  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  at  Hongkong  in  1900  when 
the  Boxer  reliellion  broke  out.  He  ac¬ 
companied  Frederick  Palmer  on  a  500- 
mile  trip  inland  and  brought  back  the 
first  authentic  report  of  Chinese  internal 
conditions.  Between  periods  of  .Army 
service,  he  did  newspaper  work  and  was 
author  of  “.A  Soldier  in  the  Philippines,” 
and  “History  of  the  .34th  Infantry.” 


RICHARD  F.  REAUME,  SR. 

Richard  F.  Reaume  Sr.,  71,  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  career  in  Detroit  covered  more 
than  .50  years,  die<l  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  in  Detroit,  May  7.  He  joined  the 
George  M.  Savage  .Advertising  Agency 
in  1880,  remaining  with  that  concern  for 
47  years.  He  retired  several  years  ago, 
after  organizing  his  own  agency. 


DURKIN’S  WILL  FILED 

The  will  of  Martin  T.  Durkin,  late 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  left  his  entire  estate  to 
his  mother  and  four  brothers  and  sisters 
residing  in  New  York.  The  estate  was 
ordered  turned  over  to  them  immediately. 
The  estate  was  value  at  $10,559. 


EWING  WILL  APPOINTS 
SON  SOLE  TRUSTEE 

John  D.  Ewing  Given  Control  of  Three 

Louisiana  Dailies  —  Six  Staff 
Members  to  Receive  Cash 
Bequests 

The  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Robert 
Ewing,  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
.States  and  three  other  Louisiana  news¬ 
papers,  is  left  in  trust  for  10  years, 
with  John  1).  Ewing,  his  son,  sole  trustee, 
under  the  terms  of  his  will  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  in  New  Orleans. 

Two  sons,  James  L.  Ewing  and  John 
I).  Ewing,  and  his  widow,  Mrs.  Grace 
Nolen  Ewing,  are  named  joint  testamen¬ 
tary  executors,  and  they  are  directed  to 
take  an  inventory  and  put  the  trust  into 
immediate  operation. 

The  appointment  of  James  L.  Ewing 
as  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
was  made  by  his  brother,  John,  who 
also  announced  that  the  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  newspaper  will  continue 
as  in  the  past. 

The  will  proper  is  dated  June  17,  1924. 
It  contains  three  codicils,  dated  respec¬ 
tively  August  9,  1924;  Sept.  14,  1929,  and 
June  23,  1930. 

While  naming  John  1).  Ewing  as  sole 
trustee.  Colonel  Ewing  in  the  will  directs 
his  son  to  consult  with  and  be  advised 
by  Henry  P.  Dart  and  James  P.  Butler 
in  all  things  that  concern  the  trust  and 
the  estate,  except  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  newspapers,  which  comprise  the  “sub¬ 
stance”  of  the  estate. 

“I  know  by  experience,”  Colonel  Ewing 
wrote  in  his  will,  “that  the  policy  of  a 
newspaper  must  be  controlled  liy  one  man 
and  that  power  I  here  lodge  in  my  son, 
John  D.  Ewing.” 

Although  he  directs  in  his  will  that 
the  New  Orleans  States,  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  tlie  .Monroe  \V orld-Star  shall 
be  operated  by  his  trustee  for  the  full 
term  of  the  trust.  Colonel  Ewing  made 
the  proviso  that  the  heirs  by  unanimous 
action  may  dispose  of  the  States  within 
five  years  after  his  death. 

The  estate  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
one-seventh  being  given  to  his  wife,  and 
one-seventh  to  each  of  his  children,  James 

L. ,  John  1).,  Toulmin  D.,  Robert,  Wilson 
Ewing  and  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Brown. 

Legacies  made  by  the  will  and  ccxlicils 
to  Colonel  Ewing’s  associates  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  his  newspapers  were  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  were  in  the  service  of 
the  papers  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These 
legacies  follow:  J.  Walker  Ross,  $5,000; 

M.  Beyersdoffer,  $1,000;  J.  C.  Aby, 
$1,000;  Frank  Knecht,  $7.50;  James 
Fisher,  $750,  and  George  Blackwell,  $750. 

The  will  and  codicils  make  provision 
for  his  wife.  She  is  given  full  owner¬ 
ship  of  real  property,  the  furniture,  fur¬ 
nishings,  pictures  and  household  silver  at 
the  home. 


JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL 

James  A.  Campbell,  79,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  more  than  ,50  years,  during 
which  he  served  as  city  editor  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Nest'S  and  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  died  May  8  in  the  University 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.  During  his  news¬ 
paper  career,  Mr.  Campbell  w’as  ac¬ 
quainted  with  political  and  other  leaders 
of  the  state  from  the  time  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  flood,  which  he  covererl.  He  was 
an  intimate  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay 
and  Boies  Penrose,  and  wrote  many 
magazine  articles  of  a  political  nature. 
He  was  president  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Cluh,  a  local  newspaper  fraternity  for  9 
years. 


©bituarij 

’C’  M.  Stover,  64,  former  editor  of  the 
Oakwood  (O.)  A’ctc'-r,  died  in  Oak- 
wood,  this  week.  He  was  serving  as 
postmaster  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Cora  H.  Cook,  63,  wife  of  E.  C. 
Cook,  editor  of  the  Raik\.'ay  Engineer.';' 
Journal,  died  May  9  at  her  home  in  Wil¬ 
mette.  Ill.,  after  a  long  illness.  She  was 
(•3  years  old. 

Mrs.  Vivian  Neal,  .50,  former  owner 
of  the  Lafontaine  (Ind.)  Herald,  and  for 


the  last  20  years  assistant  editor,  died 
May  9  at  the  home  of  a  sister  in  Marion, 
Ind.,  after  a  three  months’  illness. 

John  W.  Distel,  63,  veteran  Fort 
W’ayne,  Ind.,  printer  and  for  the  last 
three  years  president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  78,  died  May  8  at  his  home. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  par¬ 
alysis.  For  nearly  30  years  he  was  with 
the  I’ort  lYayne  Journal-Gazette. 

Charles  W.  Gerould,  72,  father  of 
Russell  Gerould,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Boston  Herald,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Boston. 

Halsey  M.  Rhoaus,  84,  newspaper 
publisher,  politician  and  one  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  best  known  Civil  war  veterans, 
died  recently  from  injuries  suffered 
when  he  was  struck  by  an  automobile. 
He  published  the  Rocky  .Mountain 
Mirror. 

H.  M.  Bernstein,  father  of  Joseph  A. 
Bernstein,  city  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  was  killed  by  a  street  car.  May  4, 
in  Lima,  O.  Funeral  services  were  held 
in  Toledo. 

Ja.mes  Grier,  76,  pioneer  British 
Columbia  newspaperman,  died  May  7  at 
New  Denver,  B.C.,  where  he  edited  the 
Leader,  a  weekly.  He  was  born  in 
'riiornbury.  Out. 

Edward  M.  Bierblower,  61,  printer 
for  many  years  on  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  Evening  .\eies  and  .Morning 
Patriot,  died  recently  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Blaney  McGuire,  71,  founder  of  the 
Orangeville  (.Out.)  Banner,  and  active 
in  the  manageineut  of  that  journal  until 
last  February,  died  May  5.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Guire  learned  printing  in  the  Orange¬ 
ville  .Idz’crtiser  office,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  in  Tillsonburg,  Brantford,  London 
and  Toronto,  and  eventually  returned  to 
the  Orangeville  Advertiser. 

William  J.  Nordmann,  veteran  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  died  recently  at  his  home  at  Eagle 
Rock,  Cal. 

James  II.  Vaughan,  83,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marion  ((j.)  Dollar  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  weekly,  and  the  .Marion  Mirror, 
a  daily,  died  last  week  in  Marion.  He 
continued  at  w’ork  until  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

Mrs.  Euphina  Tompkins,  84,  well- 
known  years  ago  as  a  Toledo  writer  and 
newspaper  woman,  died  last  week  at  the 
home  of  a  daughter  in  Detroit. 

Otto  W.  Schaekiji,  67,  retired  editor 
of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Volks-freund, 
German  language  weekly,  died  at  his 
home  at  Appleton  recently.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  newspaiK-r  from  time  of 
arrival  from  Germany  in  1882  until  re¬ 
tirement  two  years  ago. 

Donald  Beaton,  21,  .son  of  Welford 
Beaton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Film 
Spectator,  died  May  3. 

James  E.  Gaither,  88.  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  union  printers  in  the  United  States, 
died  May  7,  in  Cincinnati,  O.  He  joined 
the  International  Typographical  Union  in 
1863.  It  was  known  as  the  National 
Typographical  Society. 

Joseph  H.  Wish,  72,  oldest  active 
printer  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  for  .53 
years  in  newspaper  work  on  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  and  its  predecessors, 
the  Press  and  the  Eastern  Argus,  died 
recently. 

W.  J.  McCormack,  51,  founder  and 
first  editor-in-chief  of  the  Lanca.der 
Avenue  Nezos,  free  distribution  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  died  May 
8.  Mr.  McCormack  was  president  of 
the  Lancaster  Avenue  Business  Associa¬ 
tion  when  he  started  the  paper. 

Fred  W.  Ruhe,  one  of  the  pioneer 
printers  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  who  had 
served  in  various  <lepartmcnts  of  the 
.Sheboygan  Press  for  20  years  and  was 
most  recently  in  charge  of  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  department,  died  April  25. 

Edwin  W.  R.  Lawrence,  f)8,  a  veteran 
newspaperman  and  resident  of  Los 
Angeles,  for  28  years,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  home  of  a  friend  May  .3. 
Lawrence,  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Ez'ening  Herald  editorial  staff,  for  23 
years,  went  to  Los  Angeles  from  Buffalo, 
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N.  Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son 
and  a  grandson. 

Edward  Parke  Cameron,  B.S.C.,  38, 
director  of  the  paper  and  pulp  division. 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada 
died  May  12,  in  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital. 

George  Dunham  Runyon,  77,  former 
publisher  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.) 
-Vcrt'j  died  May  12,  in  Asbury  Park,  N.J., 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.s.  Rose  V.  Sullivan,  mother  of 
John  J.  Sullivan,  police  reporter,  Boston 
Daily  Record,  died  last  week  following  | 
a  brief  illness.  j 

Fred  R.  Stevens,  foreman  of  the  com-  I 
posing  room  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  ! 
Araus-Leader,  died  recently. 

William  W.  Cormack,  69,  one  of  the 
oldest  Worcester,  Mass,  printers,  who  ' 
for  40  years  worked  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  the  old  Gazette,  the  Sunday  [ 
Telegram  and  the  Worcester  Daily  Tele-  \ 
gram,  died  recently  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Framingham. 

Arthur  S.  Martin,  formerly  district 
circulation  m<Tnager  for  the  Denver  Post 
at  Boulder,  Colo.,  died  April  20  in  Paris, 
Tex.,  where  he  was  division  superintend-  ' 
ent  for  an  oil  company.  | 

PRESS  GROUP  PLANNED 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Association  Pro¬ 
posed  at  Dinner  Given  by  Judge 

Formation  of  a  press  association  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  discussed  recently  j 
at  a  dinner  given  by  judge  Frederic  A.  j 
Bartlett  to  a  group  of  men  who  were  ' 
active  in  the  newspaper  field  when  Judge 
Bartlett  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  old 
Bridgeport  Morning  Union.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  expected  to  include  men  who 
have  worked  on  Bridgeport  newspapers 
in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  newspapermen.  ! 

Those  attending  were :  Rufus  A.  Lyon.  I 
Henry  E.  Shannon,  John  .\.  Orr,  John  ' 
J.  Cnllinan,  Albert  E.  Lavery,  Wallace 
G.  Taylor,  James  Cosgrove,  Michael 
Rcilley,  Daniel  MqNamara,  George  C. 
Waldo,  John  A.  Rodemeyer,  Judge 
Henry  C.  Stevenson,  I.  Edward  Elliott,  i 
Frank  P.  Devine,  Charles  F.  Greene, 
Benjamin  F.  Cooney,  Louis  P.  Reilly  and 
James  L.  McGovern. 

James  L.  McGovern  is  now  editor-in-  ' 
chief  of  the  Bridgeport  Times-Star  ; 
Frank  P.  Devine  is  also  with  the  Times-  j 
Star,  while  George  C.  Waldo  is  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram,  and 
James  Cosgrove  and  Charles  F.  Greene 
are  members  of  the  Post  staff.  John 
Rodemeyer  is  editor  of  the  Greenu'icli  I 
(Conn.)  Nett'S  and  Graphic.  Others  of 
the  group  arc  now  in  politics,  law,  Indus-  ! 
try  and  other  fields. 


A  major  medium  for 
Pittsburgh 
Department  Stores 


The  Joseph  Horne  Company,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Department  Stores  of  Pittsburgh,  did  a 
volume  of  business  in  excess  of  nineteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  during  1930. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  their  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  was  spent  in  the  Post-Gazette, 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  great  store  plus  a 
great  newspaper  brings  the  desired  results. 

Gimbel  Brothers  selected  the  Post-Gazette 
for  31.8%  of  the  advertising  appropriation  of 
its  upstairs  store — McCreery  &  Company 
27.2% — and  Kaufmann’s  for  25.4%. 

Few  morning  newspapers  in  the  country 
carry  as  large  a  percentage  of  Department 
Store  advertising  as  does  the  Post-Gazette  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  received 
every  morning  in  over  230,000  homes  in  the 
fertile  Tri-State  Market.  They  buy  it  for 
just  one  purpose — to  read  it — for  both  news 
and  advertising. 


“STUFFED  FLATS”  LISTED 

Chicago  B.  B.  B.  Issues  Directory — 

Aids  Classified  Columns 

Giicago  newspapers  have  been  aided 
in  keeping  classified  advertising  columns 
free  from  deceptive  copy  by  issuance  of 
a  new  “stuffed  Hat”  directory  by  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau,  which 
is  designed  to  curb  the  practice  of  filling 
a  flat  with  cheap  and  second  hand  furni¬ 
ture  and  advertising  it  for  sale.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  of  the  flats  were 
conducted  by  furniture  dealers  who  took 
old  furniture  in  trade  for  new. 

SiESfi£%5“'""PITTSBlJRG  POST  -  GAZETTE 


REPORTER  WINS  CASE 

Charges  of  obstruction  of  justice  made 
against  J.  Gordon  Hecker,  reporter  for  i 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  have  been  dis-  I 
missed  in  federal  court.  Hecker  was  ! 
arrested  after  striking  Revenue  Agent 
Edward  Evans  with  such  force  that 
Evans  went  to  a  hospital  instead  of  j 
federal  court.  Hecker  and  other  re-  ^ 
porters  testified  the  fight  resulted  when  I 
Fivans  called  Hecker  a  “rat.” 


^^First  in  daily  circulation’' 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 
National  Advertising  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BINFORD  AVIATION  EDITOR 

Joe  Binford  has  been  named  aviation 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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LEADERS  IN  PROFESSIONS 
VIEW  THE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

ment,  and  its  main  organ  for  this  purpose 
is  the  judiciary.  The  lawyers  are  the 
intermediaries  between  the  people  and 
the  courts,  whose  value  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  judges 
and  the  members  of  the  bar,  together 
constituting  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Judges  and  lawyers  are  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  and  like  the  rest  of  humanity  are 
afflicted  with  many  faults.  But  being 
now  invited  to  say  what  we  honestly 
think  of  the  newspapers  from  our  own 
professional  viewpoint,  we  are  obliged 
for  the  moment  to  assume  the  role  of 
lofty  virtue  to  comment  on  the  subject 
of  inquiry. 

Speaking  generally,  the  newspaper 
writers  seem  concerned  with  the  more 
personal  features  of  the  court  story,  its 
parties,  the  judge  and  the  lawyers,  for 
its  theatrical  aspects  or  spicy  flavor  giv¬ 
ing  stimulus  to  promoting  sidewalk  sales 
and  renewed  subscriptions.  The  writers 
and  editors  seem  to  overlook  the  value 
of  their  casual  opportunities  to  illumine 
the  law  for  popular  understanding ;  and 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  if  they  ever 
saw  it,  that  in  dealing  with  the  news  of 
the  courts  and  the  activities  of  lawyers 
in  litigation,  they  are  touching  upon  the 
delicate  functions  of  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  judiciary,  in  its  efforts  to 
attain  human  justice.  By  and  large,  the 
newspapers  seem  to  exercise  no  choice, 
whether  to  aid  and  uphold,  or  to  dis¬ 
credit  and  obstruct,  the  difficult  processes 
of  justice,  in  preparing  their  stories  for 
the  public. 

There  are  notable  exceptions  latelj’  to 
the  foregoing  general  statement,  and 
more  exceptions  will  be  noted  as  news¬ 
papers  become  more  conscious  of  their 
proper  adjustment  with  the  judiciary,  as 
the  delinquencies  of  the  press  have  been 
brought  into  open  and  frank  discussion. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  even  depart- 
mentize  their  court  news,  under  a  special 
title,  and  write  it  in  accurate  yet  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  style;  which  is 
not  only  go^  news  stuff,  but  educational 
to  the  public,  helpful  to  the  courts,  and 
to  the  aim  of  law  enforcement.  The 
pursuit  of  this  style  of  reporting  will 
bring  the  press  into  perfect  harmony  and 
alliance  with  the  judiciary,  where  it 
should  be. 

If  at  the  same  time,  the  judges  and 
lawyers  generally,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  press,  will  seek  to  adapt  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  their  conduct  in  keeping 
less  with  individualistic  motives,  and 
more  to  the  wholesome  development  of 
the  judiciarv  as  the  main  organ  of  pub¬ 
lic  justice,  the  country  will  owe  an  in¬ 
estimable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  press 
for  exerting  its  influence  to  such  desirable 
and  salutary  ends. 

The  general  movement  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  press  and  the  bar  was 
set  on  foot  several  years  ago  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  which  it 
has  now  been  effectively  joined  by  the 
-American  Society  of  Xewspaper  Editors. 
In  a  grow'ing  number  of  states,  beginning 
with  California  and  Ixiuisiana,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  the  movement 
is  being  localized  and  brought  into  prac¬ 
tice.  which  is  tlie  most  effective  way  of 
achieving  actual,  direct,  specific  results 
for  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  new'S. 

H.  L.  Mencken 
Editor,  The  American  Mercury 
C  O  far  as  my  observation  goes,  Ameri- 
can  magazines  commonly  deal  with 
one  another  in  a  courteous  manner.  Their 
relations,  to  be  sure,  are  not  often  inti¬ 
mate.  It  is  seldom  that  I  have  any 
business  with  any  other  magazine  editor. 
I  know  a  good  many  of  them,  but  I  meet 
them  only  occasionally.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  national  organization  of 
magazine  editors  would  accomplish  any 
good,  save  maybe  to  bootleggers.  The 
problems  confronting  them  as  individuals 
differ  too  much. 

I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  my 
contacts  with  newsnapermen.  The’  more 
conservative  editorial  writers  sometimes 
denounce  The  .American  Mercury  or  its 


editor  with  great  violence,  but  I  see  no 
objection  to  that.  I  believe  in  free 
speech  up  to  and  including  the  extreme 
limit  of  human  endurance,  and  like  to 
see  it  exercised  by  my  opponents.  Now 
and  then  an  editorial  writer  or  reporter, 
in  writing  about  the  magazine,  makes  a 
slip  on  a  point  of  fact,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  newspaperman  making  a 
slip  as  gross  and  dangerous  as  those 
made  by  theologians,  lawyers,  statesmen 
and  medical  men  every  day. 

Ruth  Bryan  Owen 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

"V  OU  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the 
ways  by  which  the  relationship  of 
woman  in  politics  and  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  might  be  improved.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  the  woman  in  politics  be 
accepted  as  an  established  fact  with  no 
more  news  value  per  se  than  the  man  in 
politics. 

The  woman  who  enters  the  political 
arena  tacitly  asks  for  an  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity.  She  undertakes  work  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  man’s  work. 


Most  of  their  reading  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  result  of  obtaining  information 
about  their  business. 

The  daily  newspaper  now  provides  for 
the  farmer  much  of  the  spot  news  infor¬ 
mation  on  markets,  crop  conditions,  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.,  that  he  used  to  get  rather  late 
in  his  weekly  farm  paper,  and  the  farm 
paper  has  become  a  valuable  inspirational 
and  teaching  journal.  Some  newspapers 
have  not  developed  as  fully  as  they  might 
the  contacts  with  agricultural  colleges, 
county  agents,  and  students  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Also  some  of  the  scientific 
workers  fail  to  adopt  the  newspapers  as 
the  most  effective  method  of  getting  the 
results  of  their  work  tiefore  the  public. 
The  scientific  man  rightfully  abhors  inac¬ 
curacy  and  exaggeration  in  reports  of 
his  work. 

The  more  accurate  and  discriminating 
the  news  reports  become,  the  easier  it 
will  be  to  induce  scientific  workers  to 
talk  for  publication. 

Many  newspapers  now  have  a  farm 
editor.  I  believe  the  best  farm  editors 
are  those  trained  in  agriculture  as  well 
as  in  journalism.  They  should  know  not 


I-'rask  Cillmore 


Deems  Tavlor 


Hiram  niNciiAM 


John  Q.  Tii.son 


Her  relationship  to  the  men  engaged  in 
it  is  that  of  co-laborer  and  colleague. 
To  sec  this  newcomer  featured  in  head¬ 
lines  and  given  an  undue  share  of  pub¬ 
licity  cannot  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
the  seasoned  legislator  who  granted  her 
political  equality,  and  he  must  occasion¬ 
ally  suspect  the  woman  in  politics  of  a 
desire  to  monopolize  the  limelight. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  press  to  the  work  of 
the  legislator,  man  or  woman.  From 
the  press  may  be  gleaned  a  reflection  of 
the  attitude  of  the  public  mind,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  the 
legislator  disseminates  to  the  public  a 
record  of  action  taken  or  projected  on 
their  behalf.  To  no  group  is  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  press  more  vital  for  the 
actual  discharge  of  its  duties. 

My  first  move  when  I  began  a  political 
campaign  was  a  personal  visit  to  every 
editor  in  my  district  and  a  frank  placing 
before  him  of  my  motives  and  plans. 
On  my  annual  tours  through  the  district 
1  visit  each  newspaper  office  for  a  con¬ 
ference.  I  have  encouraged  the  editors 
to  bring  their  local  problems  to  me  by 
letter,  and  I  try  to  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  legislative  developments  in 
Washington  which  are  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  a  given  locality. 

The  cooperation  of  the  press  of  my 
district  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  as¬ 
sets  to  my  work  in  Congress. 

I  want  also  to  dedicate  a  large  and 
fragrant  floral  emblem  to  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  nation  at  large  knows  the  legislators 
only  through  the  pens  of  the  House  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  service  which  they 
perform  through  their  restraint  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  verities  is  invaluable. 

.Arthur  W.  Hyde 

Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

nn  HE  press  is  our  greatest  agency  for 
carrying  information  to  rural  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  efforts  of  the  press  have  never 
diminished.  Newspapers  today  devote 
twice  as  much  space  to  articles  for  and 
about  agriculture  as  they  did  ten  years 
ago. 

This  is  partly  becau.se  editors  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  our  general  economic  life,  and 
partly  because  the  farming  population  is 
less  and  less  isolated,  constantly  assum¬ 
ing  closer  touch  with  the  daily  activities 
of  all  the  people. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  are  great  readers. 


only  g(X)d.  present-day  agricultural 
practices  and  the  newer  developments  of 
science,  but  also  the  economic  facts  of 
production  and  distribution. 

The  net  result  would  be  improved  farm 
practices  and  an  increasing  tendency  for 
farmers  to  act  collectively.  If  farmers 
have  the  basic  facts  in  mind  they  will 
act  collectively  because  it  will  be  to  their 
economic  benefit. 

Morris  Fishbein,  M.D. 

Editor,  Journal  of  the  Ajncrican  Medi¬ 
cal  Association 

^HE  newspaper  is  the  greatest  medi- 
um  for  medical  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Practically  all  of  our  other  modes 
of  medical  education  reach  their  largest 
audiences  through  the  press.  The  health 
bulletin,  with  its  circulation  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand,  by  abstracting  and 
duplication  through  the  newspapers, 
reaches  millions;  so.  also,  the  health 
show,  the  health  periodical  and  the 
health  lecture.  A  house  to  house  in¬ 
vestigation  made  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  showe<i  definitely  that  the  great 
majority  of  persons  acquire  their  health 
information  from  the  daily  newspapers. 
Although  they  might  read  much  addi¬ 
tional  material,  the  newspaper  was  a 
regular  and  a  frctiuently  consulted  source 
of  information.  Medical  news  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  press  may  then  be  classified 
into  three  types  of  material ;  ( 1 )  news 

matter;  (2)  syndicated  health  columns; 
(3)  feature  articles. 

Let  me  turn  then  to  some  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  devised  at  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  .American  Medical  As- 
.sociation  for  checking  medical  news  at 
the  source,  and  for  providing  news¬ 
papers  with  accurate  facts  regarding 
new  medical  discoveries.  In  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  medical  conventions  and  con¬ 
gresses,  which  constitute  matters  of 
news,  arrangements  are  made  to  secure 
from  each  author,  at  least  three  weeks 
preliminary  to  the  meeting,  an  abstract 
of  from  to  500  words  of  the  main 
points  to  be  brought  out  in  his  address. 
These  abstracts  arc  assembled  and  then 
worked  up  into  running  accounts,  which 
are  sent  to  the  large  press  services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  .Associated  Press,  Science 
Service,  the  United  Press,  the  United 
News,  the  Consolidatwl  Press  and  the 
International  News  Service,  for  issuing 
directly  to  newspapers.  In  this  way  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  provider! 
well  in  advance  of  the  sessions  with  basic 
material,  the  accuracy  of  which  can  be 


guaranteed,  since  it  emanates  directly 
from  the  authors  of  the  papers  them¬ 
selves,  and  since  the  highlights  are 
picked  out  and  the  general  articles  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  by  per¬ 
sons  familiar  both  with  medicine  and 
with  newspaper  methods. 

In  addition  to  supplying  newspapers 
with  medical  news  of  conferences  and 
congresses,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  arranged  to  reply  directly 
to  inquiries  from  individual  editors  con¬ 
cerning  special  stories  that  may  arise 
in  their  vicinity.  In  this  manner,  much 
unauthentic  and  unsatisfactory  medical 
news  has  been  held  up,  and  stories  that 
had  real  news  value  were  properly 
approved. 

Newspaper  editors  are,  of  course,  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  vast  amount  of  publicity 
matter  issued  in  the  guise  of  news.  One 
Chicago  editor  stated  that  his  paper  had 
received  within  a  single  week  3,000 
pieces  of  mimeographed  publicity,  not 
including  movies  and  the  drama.  Such 
publicity  matter,  representing,  as  it 
does,  propaganda,  is  viewed  with  sus- 
Iiicion  by  the  majority  of  editors.  And 
there  are  individuals,  as  well  as  organi¬ 
zations  of  little  merit,  that  are  willing, 
for  individual  gain  or  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation,  to  take  advantage  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  desire  for  scientific  news.  It  is  a 
(juestion  whether  the  newspaper  is  play¬ 
ing  fair  with  its  readers  in  the  issuing 
of  feature  stories  concerning  such  ac¬ 
complishments  without  determining  first 
whether  such  stories  emanate  from 
writers  of  known  honesty  or  from  pub¬ 
licity  agents  who  are  willing  to  collect 
from  the  physician  who  employs  them 
and  from  the  newspaper  to  which  the 
material  may  be  sold. 

The  only  way  in  which  any  newspaper 
can  protect  itself  against  such  material 
is  to  rely  on  a  publicity  committee  of  a 
local  medical  organization  which  will 
be  able  to  jirovide  information  as  to  the 
scientific  status  of  the  men  concerned 
and  as  to  the  actual  basis  for  such  dis¬ 
coveries.  This  recommendation  has  been 
made  and  put  into  effect  in  some  com¬ 
munities.  including,  for  example,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  and  Oklahoma  City, 
and  in  each  case  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  county  medical  society  is  able  to 
advise  newspapers  that  are  anxious  to 
cooperate  in  avoiding  the  machinations 
of  the  publicity  hound. 

Erank  Gillmore 

President  Actors’  Equity  Association, 
New  York. 

'T'HE  Actors’  Equity  Association  has 
generally  been  accorded  sympathetic 
treatment  by  the  press.  It  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  been  an  understanding  treat¬ 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  this  latter  is  due  to 
two  things;  the  problems  of  the  theatre 
are  peculiar  to  it  and  require  special 
knowledge  of  theatrical  custom  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  are  not  always  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  reporters  who  are  assigned 
to  stories  in  which  the  theatre  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  men  who  have  this  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  are  not  always 
available  at  the  time  the  particular  story 
breaks. 

I  can  speak  only  for  the  .Actors’  Equity 
Association,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  for  the  entire  theatre  when  I 
regret  these  conditions.  The  Actors’ 
Equity  Association,  for  instance,  always 
takes  into  consideration  the  conditions  of 
the  theatre  when  it  is  planning  a  new 
policy.  It  knows  what  conditions  have 
been,  what  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  past  and  why  they  succeeded  or  failed. 
It  has  something  definite  to  accomplish  in 
taking  that  particular  step.  And  yet 
it  is  likely  to  draw  a  reporter  from  some 
important  newspaper  or  news  service 
who  does  not  know  what  has  been  done 
before,  who  does  not  understand  what  is 
being  attempted  in  the  particular  case 
at  issue  and  who.  because  of  that  ignor¬ 
ance,  is  likely  to  entirely  misinterpret 
the  motives  and  indeed  the  policy  itself. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  city 
editors  to  undertake  to  see  that  the  man 
who  drew  the  assignment  to  a  story  in¬ 
volving  Equity  should  know  as  much 
about  the  Association  as  we  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  it.  But  I  think  they 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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FLOOD  FAILED  TO  STOP  i 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  j 

With  Presses  Under  Water,  Walla  ' 
Walla  Bulletin  Flew  Mats  to  I 
Lewiston  Where  Papers 

Were  Printed  I 


By  F.  G.  Mitchell. 

Publication  of  a  newspaper  when 
presses  and  stereotype  equipment  are 
under  six  feet  of  water  is  not  an  easy 
task  and  had  it  not  been  for  modern 
means  of  transportation  and  friendliness 
of  fellow  publishers  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Daily  Bulletin  would  have  had 
to  break  its  25  years’  record  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication  early  in  April.  i 

After  a  12-hour  fight  with  steadily 
rising  water  from  Mill  Creek,  employes 
of  the  Bulletin  were  forced  from  the 
basement  press  and  stereotyping  rooms 
by  water  and  by  8  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  entire  basement  was  flooded  to  a 
depth  of  6V2  feet. 

A  long  distance  message  was  received 
from  E.  R.  Flickinger  of  the  Lewiston 
Tribune  offering  assistance  and  at  11 
a.  m.  Ray  Noland,  a  Walla  Walla  avia¬ 
tor,  left  on  the  100-mile  air  trip  to 
Lewiston  with  four  full-i»ge  mats. 
These  were  cast  in  the  Lewiston  plant, 
the  papers  run  on  the  Tribune’s  press 
and  the  papers  were  returned  to  Walla 
Walla  by  plane  for  delivery  at  the  usual 
time  that  evening. 

The  following  day  the  same  procedure 
was  followed  and  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  eight  page  papers  were  printed  on 
the  press  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union, 
which  also  had  been  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  by  the  flood,  but  which  was  able  to  I 
get  back  in  its  pressroom  by  Thursday- 
evening. 

Water  was  pumped  out  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  pressroom  on  Thursday  night,  the 
silt  and  mud  was  flushed  from  the  press 
with  a  hose  and  it  was  then  sprayed 
with  oil — two  power  paint  sprayers  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  first  spray  of 
oil  was  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour 
after  which  the  press  was  wiped  and 
given  another  .spray.  This  remained  for 
several  hours  after  which  the  press  crew- 
started  the  big  task  of  cleaning  up. 

The  40-horsepower  press  motor  which 
had  also  been  submerged  was  “baked” 
by  means  of  an  induction  pipe  thawing 
outfit.  All  press  bearings  were  flushed 
with  kerosene  and  oil,  gears  were  re¬ 
moved  and  cleaned,  extra  rollers  and 
blankets  were  rushed  to  Walla  Walla  by 
express  and  at  10  o’clock  Saturday  night 
the  top  press  unit  of  eight  pages  was 
ready  for  use  and  the  Sunday  paper  of 
two  eight-page  runs  was  printed. 

The  Bulletin  lost  more  than  2.5,000 
pounds  of  newsprint,  job  stock  and  other 
supplies  w-hich  could  not  be  removed. 

“The  fact  that  we  had  at  hand  modern 
means  of  transportation,  w-ere  extended 
wonderful  helpfulness  by  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  and  because  of  the  loyalty  of  our 
own  employes,  we  were  able  to  maintain 
our  record  of  continuous  publication  un¬ 
der  conditions  that  seemed  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  surmount,”  said  J.  G.  Kelly, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Bulletin’s  loss 
will  exceed  $10,000. 


PRIZES  AWARDED 


Texas  Papers  Given  Cups  at  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Regional  Group 

The  Mercedes  (Tex.)  N etvs-Tribune 
recently  won  the  cup  offered  by  the 
South  Texas  Press  Association,  for  the 
best  all-around  weekly,  ^obstoum  Record 
was  adjudged  second  and  Rockdale 
Reporter  third.  These  awards  and  others 
were  made  during  the  annual  meeting  in 
San  Antonio. 

The  Mercedes  News-Tribune  also  won 
first  place  for  the  best  advertisement, 
with  the  Shrincr  Gazette  second  and  the 
Rockdale  Reporter  third. 

The  Recrille  Bee-Picayime  won  first 
honors  for  the  best  editorial  page, 
Florcs7‘illc  Chronicle-Journal,  second ; 
Uvalde  Leader-News,  third,  and  Rohs- 
town  Record,  fourth. 

The  San  Marcos  Record  won  the  cup 
for  the  best  display  of  job  work. 


HOME  EDITION 

V4U  STUtT  flUCU 


VOL.  IW-NO  IIS 

steeIonuST 

0.0  BY  COURT 
DURINCSUITBY 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Divorct  Soon  * 
<  *  Ridiculous* 


.SLM  «KK.  N  J..  ITkSI>.««.  IL  IMI.  •  *  *  TWO  i  ENTS. 

Smw  MARtlAL'TAW  STOPS  WAVE 


OF  SPANISH  CHUJ 


lURNING; 

ORDER 


Irutitutiolu  in  Ruins; 
Nuns  Flee  Flames; 

Is  $30,000,000 
IN  CAPITAL; 
iTILL  PARALYZED 
by  Mob  in  Cadit 
>usly  Injured; 

Silent 


Nearly  all  of  which . . .  over  90  per  cent . . . 
is  concentrated  in  Newark*... 

...  a  city  of  almost  a  million  people 

(The  (Granges  and  immediate  sul)iirl>s  are  as  much  Newark  population  as  59th  Street  is  Manhattan 
circulation.  There  are  no  empty  lots  between  Newark  and  Kast  Orange,  South  Orange,  Bloomfield,  Irvington 

and  Belleville.) 

Few  centers  in  the  country  are  so  thickly  populated, 
so  congested,  so  highly  productive  industrially  and  so 
responsive  to  advertising  as  is  Newark. 

.  .  .  almost  a  million  people  .  .  .  representing  2 1 0,000 
homes. 

The  Standard  Rate  and  Data  or  ABC  Reports  will 
confirm  the  statement  that  the  STAR-EAGLE  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  complete  coverage  of  Newark, 
Advertisers  attempting  coverage  of  Newark  without  the 
Star  -  Eagle  are  missing  in  Newark  a  market  equal  in 
population  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  Louisville  or  New 
Orleans. 

The  job  is  only  half  done  in  Newark  unless  the  Star- 
Eagle  is  included  in  your  advertising  and  sales  program. 

♦ABC  NEWARK 

NEWARK  STAR-EAGLE 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES  National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LEADERS  IN  PROFESSIONS 
VIEW  THE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

might,  to  ail  extent  greater  than  they  do, 
realize  that  here  is  a  field  in  which  con¬ 
ditions  are  different  from  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness.  They  might  assemble  in  the  press 
reference  libraries  occasional  bwks, 
pamphlets,  articles  and  reports  of  ad¬ 
dresses  in  which  the  customs  of  the 
theatre  are  set  forth  and  in  which  repre¬ 
sentative  spokesmen  of  the  theatre  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  being  done — and  why.  If 
anything  unusual  seems  to  be  in  process 
of  development  the  reporters  who  are  to 
cover  it  should  be  referred  to  these 
sources. 

If  the  present  friendliness  of  the  press 
can  only  be  translated  into  an  under¬ 
standing  friendliness  Equity  will  have  no 
fear  as  to  the  reception  of  its  policies. 

Deems  Tavi.or 

Composer,  “Peter  Ibbetson,”  and  other 
works. 

YOU  and  a  friend  of  yours  have  just 
heard  a  symphony  concert — any  sym¬ 
phony  concert,  in  almost  any  American 
city  that  boasts  a  symphony  orchestra. 
On  your  way  out  of  the  hall  you  meet 
young  Mr.  Kno.x,  a  not  particularly 
bright  young  man  whose  chief  distinc¬ 
tion  is  an  unquenchable  admiration  of  his 
own  opinions.  Mr.  Knox  volunteers  the 
information  that  the  program  was  rotten, 
the  new  symphony  was  a  bust,  and  the 
conductor  ought  to  be  running  a  taxi. 
Your  friend  remarks,  “What  does  that 
bumptious  ass  know  about  music,  any¬ 
how?”  and  you  go  your  way. 

A  week  later  young  Mr.  Knox  gets  a 
job  as  assistant  music  critic  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  He  gets  it  liecause  a  mutual 
friend  assured  Mr.  Blink,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  paper,  that  Knox  knew  a 
lot  about  music;  and  as  Mr.  Blink,  being 
an  average  managing  editor,  knows  all 
about  politics,  a  lot  about  sports,  and 
nothing  about  music,  he  t(K)k  his  friend’s 
W'ord  for  it.  Besides,  reasoned  Mr. 
Blink,  what’s  the  difference?  It  isn’t  as 
if  music  criticism  were  something  that 
takes  expert  knowledge,  like  boxing,  or 
baseball,  or  municipal  politics. 

A  week  after  that,  you  meet  your 
friend.  “Say,”  he  says,  “I  guess  the  sym- 
pliony  concert  last  night  must  have  been 
terrible.  What’sisname  did  a  rotten  job 
of  conducting,  and  they  played  a  new 
overture  that  was  the  worst  thing  even 
he  ever  picked.” 

“Did  you  go?” 

“No.  But  I  read  the  Star  this 
morning.” 

And  that,  dearly  beloved,  is  one  of  a 
couple  of  things  that  are  the  matter  with 
American  newspaper  art  criticism  today. 

Hiram  Bingham 
Member,  United  States  Senate. 

T  HAVE  been  asked  “to  offer  sugges- 
tions  as  to  how  the  relationship  of 
the  world  of  politics  and  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  might  be  improved.”  So  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  experiences  in  Wash¬ 
ington  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
this  relationship  in  a  community  where 
there  are  so  many  very  able  and  keen 
newspapermen  working  with  conscien¬ 
tious  regard  for  the  ethics  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  is  of  very  great  value  to  us  in  the 
world  of  politics  to  get  the  reactions  of 
the  keen  members  of  “the  fourth  estate” 
whose  duty  as  observers  and  critics  gives 
them  a  unique  advantage. 

On  Capitol  Hill  we  have  learned  to 
trust  absolutely  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
newspapermen  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  No  matter  how  much  they  may 
criticize  us  from  the  Press  Gallery,  no 
matter  how  violently  they  may  disagree 
with  our  views  or  our  actions,  they  pre¬ 
serve  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  even  in 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  the 
confidences  which  are  reposed  in  them. 
This  is  more  remarkable  when  one 
remembers  that  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  a  good  deal  to  lose  by 
failing  to  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets 
confided  to  him  by  his  clients.  On  the 


other  hand  the  temptation  resting  on  the 
slioulders  of  the  newspaperman  to  use 
for  his  personal  advantage  and  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  news  gatherer  the  inside  story 
which  has  been  told  him  confidentially  in 
the  committee  room  is  so  great  as  to 
make  one  have  the  most  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  self-restraint  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  Press  Gallery. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  “the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world,”  but  it  has  often  seemed  to  me 
during  the  past  few  years  that  it  was 
more  often  the  hand  that  wrote  the  head¬ 
lines. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
world  of  politics  today  is  to  secure  the 
thoughtful  attention,  criticism  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  citizenry.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  in  such  a  hurry.  But  we  all  read 
the  headlines. 

Unfortunately  we  are  growing  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  our  palates  constantly 
tickeled  by  spicy  “hors  d’oeuvres”  and 
snappy  “cocktails,”  if  one  may  so  refer  to 
the  exciting  stories  of  crime,  accident  and 
disaster  that  so  frequently  dominate  the 
only  page  of  the  paper  which  everybody 
sees. 


lation.  It  is  usually  unsafe,  and  often¬ 
times  positively  harmful,  to  attempt  to 
state  in  advance  the  probable  outcome  of 
any  controversial  matter.  If  political 
writers  wish  to  speculate,  it  is  their 
privilege.  Their  opinions  are  their  own 
for  which  they  alone  are  responsible. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  result  of  import¬ 
ance  having  been  attained,  it  is  well,  and 
should  lie  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
public  to  make  known  the  reasons  for 
and  all  the  related  facts  leading  up  to  the 
result.  In  short,  the  widest  possible 
publicity  of  all  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  is  for  the  public  interest,  while 
prophecy  and  prognostication,  except  as 
propaganda,  are  likely  to  be  detrimental 
rather  than  helpful  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

In  legislation  nearly  all  important  acts 
are  the  result  of  compromise  as  to  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  measure. 
Negotiations,  sometimes  delicate  in  char¬ 
acter  must  be  carried  on.  To  make 
known  to  the  public  the  incomplete,  ten¬ 
tative  proposals  made  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  result  through  adjustment  and 
compromise,  would  oftentimes  embarrass 
the  negotiators  and  reduce  the  chance  of 
reaching  a  successful  conclusion.  It  is 


Theodore  Dreiser  John  E.  Edgerton  \Vm.  Butterworth  Shirley  \V.  Wynne 


If  politics  is  the  art  of  government  and 
the  object  of  government  is  to  secure 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
.safety,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  space  and  attention  given  by 
newspajicrs  to  the  performances  of  such 
thieves  and  robbers  as  succeed  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  romantic  title  of  “bandits,”  does 
not  make  government  any  easier. 

I  wish  most  sincerely  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  world  of  politics  and 
the  daily  newspapers  were  not  so  often 
clouded  by  the  necessity  which  so  many 
papers  feel  of  giving  free  rein  to  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  of  the  activities  of  crim¬ 
inals.  I  suppose  they  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  a  larger  circle  of  readers  and 
thereby  increasing  circulation.  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  it  is  often  only  too 
true  that  in  politics  we  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  namely,  emphasize  an  un¬ 
worthy  cause  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
what  we  imagine  will  be  a  larger  number 
of  voters.  Of  course  there  are  notable 
exceptions  in  the  world  of  politics  as  in 
the  world  of  newspapers.  Perhaps  what 
we  need  on  both  sides  is  more  courage 
to  do  and  say  the  things  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  ultimate  benefit  to  our 
country. 

John  Q.  Tii..son 

U.  S.  Representative,  Connecticut,  and 
Reptddican  Floor  Leader. 

T  N  view  of  the  tremendous  power 
A  which  daily  newspapers  have  in  mold¬ 
ing  public  opinion,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  th.at  the  relationship  between 
the  newspapers  and  politics  as  related  to 
governmental  activities,  be  not  only  close 
and  friendly,  but  also  upon  a  sound 
basis. 

I  lielieve  that  responsible  officials  and 
political  leaders  should  be  frank  and 
candid  with  the  representatives  of  the 
press  as  to  all  matters  that  have  actually 
transpired.  In  other  words,  the  public 
should  have  the  truth,  for  “the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.”  There  is  far  less 
reason,  however,  for  aiding  the  press  to 
indulge  in  speculation  as  to  what  will 
take  place  in  the  future.  In  fact,  when 
the  realm  of  prophecy  is  entered  the  re¬ 
sult  is  likely  to  be  not  the  dissemination 
of  news,  but  the  broadcasting  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  often 
dangerous  for  an  official  or  anyone  else 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  to  attempt 
to  foretell  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  future,  especially  in  matters  of  legis¬ 


now  quite  generally  believed  that  in 
formulating  the  Constitution  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  notable  group  of  statesmen 
had  been  free  to  make  public  from  day 
to  day  the  negotiations  being  carried  on 
no  Constitution  would  ever  have  been 
agreed  upon.  The  rule  should  be,  let 
those  who  will  speculate  as  to  what  will 
probably  happen,  their  guesses  may  be 
right,  but  as  to  those  responsible  for  the 
legislation,  they  should  stick  to  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

THEonoRE  Dreiser 

Mr.  DREISER’S  secretary  wrote 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  Mr. 
Dreiser  feels  “that  if  the  press  can  get 
something  for  nothing,  it  will  take  it, 
but  if,  by  any  accident,  the  literary  ma¬ 
terial  should  contain  data  of  an  economic 
or  sociological  nature  which  is  not  100 
per  cent  corporational,  it  is  promptly  re¬ 
jected,  literary  value  or  no  literary  value. 
He  feels  that  the  .American  financier  and 
his  all-desired  monopolies  are  responsible 
for  this  condition.” 

General  C.  McK.  Saltzman, 
Chairman  of  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

OUR  people  demand  both  good  news¬ 
papers  and  good  radio  stations,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  both  as  valuable  community 
assets.  Radio  owes  much  to  the  press 
for  its  programs  and  popularity. 

Alarm  has  been  manifested  in  well-in¬ 
formed  circles  over  alleged  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  radio  stations  and 
fatal  clashes  have  been  predicted  because 
of  commercial  competition.  There 
should  be  close  affinity  between  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations,  and  there 
should  be  close  cooperation  between  them. 
While  Ixith  of  these  institutions  are  en¬ 
gaged  largely  in  an  effort  to  provide 
information  and  entertainment  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  gain  and  retain  the  good-will 
of  the  public,  their  methods  of  approach 
are  entirely  different  and  there  should 
be  no  serious  conflict  between  them. 

The  chief  discordant  notes,  caused  by 
clashes  between  radio  stations  and  news¬ 
papers.  which  have  reached  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  are  due  largely  to  a  few  highly 
commercialized  stations  using  offensive 
sales  talks  and  quesjtionable  advertising 
announcements. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Commission  has 
no  power  of  censorship  over  radio  pro¬ 


grams,  but  the  listeners  will  eventually 
correct  such  abuses.  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  has  recently 
taken  notice  of  objectionable  broadcast¬ 
ing  advertisements  and  has  submitted 
suggestions  for  improvements.  The  in¬ 
dustry  must  undoubtedly  “clean  house” 
of  its  own  volition. 

Certain  progressive  radio  stations  now 
offer  their  facilities  gratis  to  local  news¬ 
papers  to  broadcast  important  news 
events  daily.  Broadcasts  of  important 
events  in  no  way  compete  with  news¬ 
papers  but  tend  to  whet  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  printed  details. 

Of  course,  newspapers  will  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things 
and  accept  gracefully  legitimate  com¬ 
petition  just  as  the  railroads  are  meeting 
the  competition  of  bus  and  airplane  trans- 
poiution. 

Radio  is  proving  in  many  instances  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  newspapers.  Many 
outstanding  stations  are  operated  by 
newspapers  and  short  wave  allocations 
recently  made  by  the  Commission  for 
news  dissemination  via  radio  should 
prove  an  asset,  especially  to  small  news¬ 
papers. 

George  W.  Hill 

President,  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Relations  between  our  companies 
and  the  newspapers  are  excellent. 
So  there  is  little  interest  in  discussing 
“how  to  improve  them.”  Instead  it 
might  be  interesting  to  discover  why 
they  are  so  satisfactory.  We  think  this 
is  traceable,  in  large  measure,  to  mutual 
respect. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
maker  of  Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes,  and 
the  American  Cigar  Company,  maker  of 
Cremo  Cigars,  certainly  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  principles  and  methods 
of  every  upstanding  newspaper.  We  be¬ 
lieve  so  heartily  in  these  principles  and 
methods  that  we  regularly  employ  them 
in  Lucky  Strike  and  Cremo  advertising. 

Good  newspapers  always  try  to  inter¬ 
est,  instruct  and  convince  readers — and 
to  do  it  with  rugged  conviction.  That 
is  exactly  what  every  Lucky  Strike  and 
Cremo  advertisement  aims  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

When  straightforwardness  has  roused 
controversy,  we  have  adhered  to  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  right. 

We  are  convinced  that  newspapermen 
everywhere  approve  of  our  course. 
Surely  the  American  people  do  also  for 
our  sales  have  grown  most  gratifyingly. 

Since  Lucky  Strike  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
product  in  history,  we  attribute  a  large 
measure  of  our  success  to  it.  Next  to 
the  high  quality  of  our  product  no  other 
factor  has  played  so  important  a  part. 

We  believe  so  firmly  in  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  that  for  years  the 
major  part  of  our  advertising  budget 
has  been  devoted  to  it. 

Regardless  of  the  course  pursued  by 
other  advertisers,  we  have  increased  our 
newspaper  appropriation  year  by  year — 
including  1931 — for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  pays. 

Each  year,  as  we  wideneil  our  scope 
to  include  billboards,  radio,  farm  pub¬ 
lication  .  .  .  one  new  medium  after 
another  ...  we  have  invariably  in¬ 
creased  our  newspaper  space  as  well. 

This  will  always  he  our  policy  so  long 
as  the  newspapers  continue  to  win  busi¬ 
ness  for  us  as  they  do  now. 

By  John  E.  Edgerton 
President,  National  Association  of  .Manu¬ 
facturers. 

CASU.^L  glance  at  the  history  of 
journalism  in  New  York  City  alone, 
within  a  few  recent  years,  must  impress 
anyone  with  the  utter  interdependability 
of  industry  and  the  press  for  mutual 
progress.  .\s  industry  has  suffered  in 
the  recent  depression,  .so  has  journalism. 
The  recent  lamentable  tragedy  of  one 
great  metropolitan  daily  accentuates  this 
fact.  It  was  crushed  to  earth,  not  because 
of  a  sentiment ;  not  because  of  a  policy ; 
not  because  of  the  passing  of  its  useful¬ 
ness;  but  almost  completely  because  of 
unfortunate  business. 

Journalism  and  industry  can  improve 
to  mutual  advantage  if  journalism  would 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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GOOD  NEWS! 


Now  that  practically  every  business  man  is  ad¬ 
vancing  his  own  ideas  of  what  to  do  to  bring  about 
better  times,  thus  precipitating  heated  arguments,  it  is 
certain  that  out  of  all  the  ideas  expressed  there  will  come 
agreement  of  some  kind  which  will  produce  results. 


This  is  good  news. 


When  everyone  is  thinking  of  something  constructive 
to  do,  it  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  has  been  indifference 
mostly  which  has  delayed  action.  Start  business  men 
arguing  about  how  to  win  a  battle  then  theyVe  on 
the  way  to  go  over  the  top.  Theyll  all  fight  to¬ 
gether — and  win. 

Our  idea  is  that  they  will  advance  their  common  aim 
by  speaking  their  piece  in  the  advertising  columns 

of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Spread  the  Good  News. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  the  best  known  and  most 
used  newspapers  in  America. 
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LEADERS  IN  PROFESSIONS 
VIEW  THE  PRESS 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


take  an  ever-expanding  interest  in  and 
develop  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  industry.  Industry,  like  so 
many  things  that  influence  our  daily 
lives,  is  a  dull  business.  It  moves  with 
long,  slow  strides,  and  some  of  those 
strides  encompass  months  of  time. 
Journalism  is  a  vibrant  business,  pulsat¬ 
ing  with  an  electric  energy  that  charges 
every  man  for  his  fullest  accomplishments. 
It  starts  each  day  with  a  fresh  grouping 
of  problems  that  obliterate  the  old;  with 
a  fresh  vision,  and,  under  staggering 
pressures  and  competitions,  completes  its 
job  every  24  hours.  Journalism  is 
geared  to  racing  speed ;  industry  to  that 
of  the  dependable  truck,  ploddinp'  along 
through  rain  and  shine  and  mud  and 
ruts,  but  delivering  its  necessities  to  all 
the  people  all  the  time. 

If  swift-moving  journalism  would  stop 
more  frequently  by  the  roadside  and 
analyze  slow-moving  industry,  its  result¬ 
ant  syntheses  of  the  formative  elements 
ccmtrolling  had  and  good  business  would 
do  more  than  any  other  agency  to  build 
better  business  and  bring  about  a  wider 
common  realization  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  us  all. 


William  ButrtLRWORTH 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States 

T  H.\VE  l>een  impressed  in  recent  years 
with  the  growing  amount  of  space 
given  by  the  press  to  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news.  This  is  bringing  to  the  general 
public  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  functions  and  operations  of  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  giving  an  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  to  the  business  man 
himself  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise. 

The  business  man  today,  more  than 
ever,  needs  to  be  alert  to  what  is  going 
on  throughout  the  world.  A  single  item 
of  information  in  the  press,  perhaps  the 
story  of  a  new  invention  or  a  new 
process,  may  necessitate  the  changing  of 
a  major  policy  in  business. 

The  press,  through  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  operation  of  our  national  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  the  country’s  economic 
policies.  It  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  on  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  affecting  business.  It 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  weak  spots  in  our  business 
structure. 

Our  national  business  structure  requires, 
the  s\’mpathetic  understanding  of  the 
press.  It  welcomes  constructive  criticism 
in  the  belief  that  editorial  detachment 
often  serves  to  bring  valuable  thought  in 
the  solution  of  our  economic  problems. 


Shirley  W.  Wynne,  M.D.  Dr.  P.  H. 
Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City 
HERE  should  be  better  cooperation 
between  the  medical  profession  and 
the  press.  It  would  serve  the  interests 
of  Iwth  and  the  parties  these  interests 
are  intended  to  serve — the  people. 

The  emphasis  in  medicine  is  changing 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  curing 
the  sick  to  the  modern  idea  of  keeping 
the  healthy  from  liecoming  sick.  Pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  is  the  tendency  of 
today  and  the  certainty  of  tomorrow. 
Progressive  physicians  aim  to  catch  and 
correct  disease  before  they  become 
symptoms  of  disease.  If  patients  are  to 
he  treated  before  disease  develops,  some¬ 
thing  other  than  disease  must  drive  them 
to  the  doctor’s  office.  It  is  natural  for 
a  sick  man  to  seek  relief,  but  it  is  not 
so  natural  for  a  well  man  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  so  that  he  may  not  become 
sick. 

Newspaper  publication  of  health  facts 
is  the  most  potent  method  possible  to 
bring  a  conception  of  preventive  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  so  that  he 
will  take  measures  to  preserve  his  health 
and  through  his  health  the  health  of  the 
community.  Without  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  between  i^ysicians  and  the  press. 


preventive  medicine  is  not  practical  es¬ 
pecially  in  our  large  cities.  Without 
complete  cooperation  between  physicians 
and  the  press,  the  art  of  healing  is 
impaired. 

Health  articles  are  good  circulation 
material  because  they  have  universal  ap¬ 
peal.  It  is  vitally  important  for  the 
health  of  the  community  that  health  in¬ 
formation  in  the  newspapers  be  correct. 
The  editors  seek  to  have  it  accurate. 
Inaccurate  health  articles  do  untold 
harm.  The  medical  code  of  silence  often 
closes  the  door  of  verification  to  editors, 
and  editors  are  then  not  infrequently 
criticised  for  their  inaccuracy.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  newspapers  are 
anxious  to  publish  valid  scientific  ma¬ 
terial  but  that  they  are  often  hampered 
by  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  is  valid. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  in  every 
city  leading  scientific  physicians  be 
available  by  telephone  to  the  newspapers, 
so  that  their  advice  may  be  asked  con¬ 
cerning  health  news. 

Physicians  must  remember,  however, 
that  if  the  newspapers  cooperate  with 
them,  they  must  cooperate  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  Naturally,  newspapers  will 
sometimes  request  the  physicians  for  aid 
in  stories  which  newspapers  wish  to  run 
but  which  do  not  interest  the  physicians. 
In  the  simple  spirit  of  fair  play,  the  doc¬ 
tors  should  help  the  newspapers  as  the 
newspapers  have  helped  them  in  their 
public  health  responsibilities. 

Any  arbitrary  code  of  ethics  which 
interferes  with  public  health  by  hamper¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  accurate  medical  in¬ 
formation  and  by  injuring  the  movement 
towards  preventive  medicine  is  obviously 
against  public  interest. 


NEW  OUTDOOR  SETUP 


Selling  Company  It  Formed — 15  Per 
Cent  Agency  Commission  Adopted 

Extension  of  recognition  to  all  repu¬ 
table  advertising  agencies,  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  commission  of  15  per  cent  on  all  out¬ 
door  advertising,  is  included  in  the  new 
sales  plan  of  outdoor  advertising  inter¬ 
ests  which  was  marked  by  the  reemt  or¬ 
ganization  of  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 
In  the  past  general  advertising  agencies 
have  received  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
per  cent  commission,  the  rest  going 
to  companies  which  took  direct  charge 
of  placements. 

The  new  company  is  headed  by  Ker- 
win  Fulton,  president  of  the  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  New 
York.  Other  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  George  W.  Kleiser,  Fos¬ 
ter  &  Kleiser,  San  Francisco;  Leonard 
Dreyfuss,  United  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Harry  C.  McDon¬ 
ald.  Walker  &  Co..  Detroit;  Burnett  W. 
Robbins,  vice-president  of  General  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Company ;  Rex  Bell, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  and  J.  B.  Stewart, 
Ointon,  la. 

New  methods  in  selling  and  servicing 
outdoor  advertising  are  proposed  by  the 
new  company  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
volume  of  such  advertising,  which  has 
shown  heavy  losses  in  recent  years.  One 
such  point  calls  for  a  field  service  to 
check  advertisements  and  service.  It  is 
also  planned  to  make  full  information 
available  to  advertiser  or  agent  in  regard 
to  competing  plants. 

Merchandising  service  will  also  be 
given  in  connection  with  national  cam¬ 
paigns. 


JOINS  100,000  GROUP 

William  F.  Blakeslee,  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities  for  the  last  three 
years,  will  return  to  the  home  office  at 
Chicago  as  an  assistant  to  L.  M.  Barton, 
managing  director,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Management  of  the  New  York 
office  will  be  taken  over  May  18  by 
Brockholst  Mathewson,  who  has  been 
doing  sales  work  with  the  Gravure 
Service  Corporation  for  the  last  two 
years.  During  the  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Association  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  during  the  week  of 
June  20.  a  meeting  of  the  western 
membership  of  the  100,000  Group  is  to 
be  held  in  Long  Beach  on  June  22  and 
23,  at  the  Virginia  Hotel. 


WOMAN  WRITER  HONORED 


Clara  Hood  Rugel 

CLARA  HOOD  RUGEL.  fashion 
writer  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  and  contributor  of  poetry  and 
special  articles  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  was  recently  honored  by  Trinity 
University,  Wexahachie,  Tex.,  her  alma 
mater,  which  held  a  dinner  in  her  honor. 
Mrs.  Rugel  read  a  number  of  her  poems. 

In  addition  to  her  fashion  writing  for 
the  News,  Mrs.  Rugel  conducts  the  de¬ 
partment,  “In  the  Kitdien.’’ 

During  her  university  days  at  Trinity, 
Mrs.  Rugel  won  the  Craig  Carlyle  essay 
medal.  She  was  a  member  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  society,  on  the  staff  of  the  Mirage, 
the  yearbook ;  was  secretary  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  for  two  years,  directed  Red 
Cross  work  of  the  university  during  the 
World  War  and  was  a  member  of  the 
South  Texas  Club,  thp  Spanish  Club  and 
the  Music  Club. _ 

PLANNING  RETAIL  SESSION 


Kenneth  Collin*  Announces  Topic* 
for  Sale*  Promotion  Group 

“The  present  depression  is  in  large  part 
the  result  of  faulty  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion.”  was  the  comment  of  Kenneth 
Collins,  executive  vice-president  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
Association,  in  announcing  program 
plans  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
which  will  meet  in  conjunction  with  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
June  14  to  18,  in  New’  York  City. 

“There’s  plenty  of  money  dammed  up 
in  the  banks  but  few  people  seem  to 
know  how  to  open  the  flood  gates.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  advertising.  The 
trouble  is,  too  often  retailers  are  trying 
to  sell  the  public  what  the  retailer  wants 
to  sell. 

“Program  plans  are  under  way  which 
emphasize  the  fact  that  our  advertising 
should  be  keyed  to  consumer  buying 
habits.  The  following  subjects  are 
scheduled : 

“Successful  sales  plans  for  the  large, 
medium  and  small  stores. 

“A  promotion  forum — with  discussion 
led  by  nine  outstanding  retail  advertising 
executives. 

“Is  the  radio  an  effective  medium  for 
retail  stores? 

“Effective  divisional  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  by  successful  stores. 

“Planning  a  productive  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Getting  salespeople  back  of  your 
advertising. 

“A  model  customer  analysis  system. 

“Timing  advertising  to  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits. 

“Getting  full  value  from  your  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“Reducing  customer  returns  through 
news  publicity.” 

WEEKLY  100  YEARS  OLD 

The  KXMh  anniversary  of  the  Exeter 
(N.H.)  News  Letter,  was  observed  May 
9,  with  a  gathering  of  correspondents  in 
the  Exeter  Tow’n  hall. 


BLANKS  AID  DAILIES  IN 
REPORTING  DEATHS 


Funeral  Director*  Given  Printed 
Form*  Which  When  Filled 
Out  Provide  Full 
Information 


The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
and  Telegraph,  through  cooperation  with 
the  funeral  directors,  have  developed  a 
plan  for  getting  accurate  information 
about  deaths  that  is  proving  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  newspapers  supply  funeral 
directors  with  blanks  for  information  and 
these  are  carefully  filled  out  either  by 
them  or  a  member  of  the  family  and  sent 
to  the  office,  thus  avoiding  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  telephone  information. 
Backing  up  this  plan  the  newspapers 
have  obtained  from  several  hundred  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women  biographical  data 
and  in  this  way  death  news  is  quickly 
and  accurately  compiled. 

The  questionnaire  for  the  vital  statis¬ 
tics  is  printed  on  a  sheet,  8(4  by  13'4 
inches  and  contains  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  Full  name,  occupation,  place  of 
birth,  date  of  birth,  date  settled  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  first  occupation  or  busi¬ 
ness,  subsequent  occupations,  when 
married,  names  of  sons,  daughters,  other 
survivors  and  where  they  live,  church 
affiliation,  membership  clubs,  fraternal  or 
civil  organizations,  city,  county,  state  or 
national  offices  held  and  dates,  favorite 
recreation,  hobbies,  etc.,  when  and  where 
death  occurred,  funeral  plans,  additional 
data  and  the  name  of  the  funeral  director. 

The  Colorado  Springs  papers  feature 
the  vital  statistics  heavily,  publishing  a 
birthday  column  and  a  "congratulation  to 
parents”  on  births.  These  are  popular 
features. 


MUSIC  FESTIVAL  A  SUCCESS 


New*paper*  Gave  Support  to  Big 
Event  in  Cincinnati 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 

Cincinnati,  May  11. — The  Cincinnati 
May  Music  Festival  closed  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  after  a  week  of  brilliant  con¬ 
certs  which  attracted  music  critics  and 
editors  from  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Cincinnati  newspapers  devoted  columns 
to  reviews  and  first  page  stories  of  the 
Mahler  Symphony  sung  by  more  than 
1,(XX)  voices  accompanied  by  the  great 
Music  Hall  organ  and  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  orchestra  of  100  pieces,  all 
directed  by  Eugene  Goossens  of  London. 
Soloists  were  of  international  prominence, 
the  list  being  headed  by  Lily  Pons,  fa¬ 
mous  coloratura  soprano. 

The  festival  was  originally  fostered 
back  in  1873  by  the  late  Murat  Halstead, 
then  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  Gazette,  who  with  the 
late  John  R.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer,  gave  much  encouragement  to 
Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer,  aunt  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Long  worth  when  she  pro¬ 
moted  the  first  May  Festival  with 
Theodore  Thomas  as  its  conductor.  J. 
Herman  Thuman,  for  15  years  music  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Enquirer,  was 
manager  of  the  Festival. 

Visiting  music  critics  at  this  year’s 
Festival  were  Olin  Downs,  Nexo  York 
Times;  Walter  Kramer,  editor  of 
Musical  America ;  Dr.  Rene  Devries,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Musical  Courier  of  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Florence  French,  editor  of  the  Music 
Leader  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Fricker,  director  of  the  Toronto,  Canada, 
Mendelssohn  Choir.  Cincinnati  critics 
who  reviewed  the  concerts  were  Dr. 
George  A.  Leighton,  Enquirer ;  Lillian 
Tyler  Plogstedt,  Post;  Nina  Pugh 
Smith,  Times-Star,  and  Frank  Ashton 
of  the  Post. 


$750,000  PRESSES  BOUGHT 

Letting  of  contracts  for  the  top  flwr 
addition  to  the  Cincinnati  Post  building 
on  Post  Square  has  been  resumed  and 
it  is  now  expected  that  work  will  be 
started  by  July  1.  Ralph  D.  Quinn,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post,  has  announced. 
Contracts  for  new  presses  costing  $7.50.- 
000  were  signed  this  week  by  Frank  B. 
Rostock,  president  of  the  Post  Co. 
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Why  Electrical  Goods 
Linage  Has  Greatest  ''Sales 
Voltage” — in  the 

EMPIRE 

STATE 


When  a  single  state  uses 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
public  utility  electric  power  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  United  States — it 
also  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
“generate  ”  a  predominant  mar¬ 
ket  for  electrical  goods. 


The  Empire  State’s  claim  as  the  FIRST  MARKET  in  the  Union  for  electrical  goods 
and  supplies  rests  on  the  foundation  that  it  had  the  largest  current  output  of  any  state 
during  March,  1931.  Even  with  a  7  %  less  production  than  a  year  ago,  the  state  con¬ 
sumed  1 , 1 80, 1 47,000  kilowatt  hours  of  current  out  of  a  national  total  of  7,860, 1 4 1 ,000, 
according  to  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  more  than  a  billion  kilowatt  hours  was  turned  into  power 
to  feed  the  millions  of  electrical  devices  of  all  kinds  which  constitute  the  electrical  goods 
market  in  New  York  State.  And  this  constitutes,  in  turn,  the  mightiest  “reason  why” 
the  electrical  manufacturer  who  can  *‘pluS  greatest  of  both  mass  and  class 

sales  markets — in  time  will  overshadow  competitors  who  do  not  sell  the  Empire  State. 

In  fact,  the  scope  of  the  FIRST  MARKET  is  so  vast,  many  an  advertiser  who  once 
humbly  looked  up  with  awe  at  the  seemingly  insurmountable  Empire  State  merchandising 
field  — now  securely  views  it  from  hitherto  unimagined  heights  of  success.  Why? 

He  uses — as  all  successful  advertisers  MUST  USEL — the  newspapers  listed  here: 
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R  OVN  VORl:P 

or  LetTtRS 


An  index  to  the  prohibition  report  of 
President  Hoover’s  national  commis¬ 
sion  on  law  observance  and  enforcement, 
designed  as  a  compact  working  guide, 
was  recently  compiled  by  Raymond 
Clapper,  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Washington  bureau.  It  is  a  valuable 
pamphlet  for  the  newspaper  library.  .  .  . 
George  Fort  Milton,  editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  who  is  writing 
a  biography  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  re¬ 
cently  had  the  kind  of  good  luck  that 
a  biographer  prays  for.  In  a  farm  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  Douglas’  grandsons 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  were  unearthed 
about  20,000  letters  to  and  from  the 
“Little  Giant,”  bearing  important  histor¬ 
ical  information.  .  .  .  Anthony  Fokker’s 
autobiography,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Bruce  Gould,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  found  its  way  into 
the  news  recently,  when  Fokker  gave 
his  version  of  the  Byrd  trans-Atlantic 
flight,  disparaging  the  achievements  of 
Commander  Byrd  and  giving  his  praise 
unstintedly  to  Bemt  Balchen,  pilot.  The 
book  is  titled  “The  Flying  Dutchman.” 
.  .  .  K.  T.  Knoblock,  formerly  on  the 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  staff,  is 
the  author  of  a  murder  mystery,  “There’s 
Been  Murder  Done,”  recently  published 
by  Harper  Brothers. — J.W.P. 

*  *  * 

WM.  PERSONS  was  once  editor  of 
•  the  Colorado  Springs  Gaaette.  In 
the  nine  years  he  was  at  Harvard  as 
professor  of  economics  he  started  the 
Harvard  Business  Forecasting  Service. 
Now  he  is  economist  for  the  Goldman 
Sachs  Trading  Corporation,  and  he  has 
just  written  “Forecasting  Business 
Cycles”  (John  Wiley  &  Sons),  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  the  business  ^itor  and 
for  the  business  man  on  or  off  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  first  quarter  of  the  voluine 
is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Persons’  articles  writ¬ 
ten  the  ©nd  of  last  year  (for  Barron’s 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post’s  an¬ 
nual  business  survey)  in  which  he  com¬ 
pared  the  present  depression  with  the 
pattern  of  preceding  “troughs”  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  probable  time  of  the  upturn ; 
in  other  words,  this  a  sample  forecast. 
Nearly  a  half  of  the  book  is  “Records  of 
Business  since  1875,”  divided  in  the 
periods  ’75-’89,  ’9()-’04,  ’05-’19  and  ’20- 
’30,  and  summed  up  in  new  indexes  of 
production  from  1860  to  1930.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  data  for  any  sort  of 
study  of  American  economic  history,  or 
any  attempt  at  forecasting,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  closing  quarter 
of  the  volume  is  a  classic  criticism  of  the 
theories  of  business  fluctuation.  The 
whole  volume  is  excellently  organized 
with  good  cross-heads  and  page  headings 
and  brief  summaries  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

Another  symp^ium  on  the  present 
business  depression  is  “The  Menace 
of  Overproduction;  Its  Cause,  Extent 
and  Cure”  (John  W’iley  &  Sons),  edited 
by  Scovillt  Hamlin.  Leaders  in  different 
industries  discuss  overproduction  in  the 
field  each  knows  best,  either  as  head  of 
his  own  business  or  from  his  relations 
as  secretary  of  a  trade  association  or 
“Institute.”  Soft  coal,  petroleum  (two 
chapters),  cotton,  wool,  silk,  rayon, 
agriculture  (tow  chapters),  radio  and 
steel  construction  is  the  list  of  specific 
industries.  Then  come  more  general 
topics :  foreign  trade,  its  development  in 
the  past  and  the  possibility  that  “intel¬ 
ligently  developed  it  may  take  care  of 
many  individual  problems  of  overpro¬ 
duction  the  wastes  from  small  scale 
operations ;  the  growth  of  large  scale 
operations  in  industry  and  finance;  over¬ 
production  and  overconcentration — that 
is,  the  dangers  of  too  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion — presented  by  Virgil  Jordan;  and 
H.  S.  Person  on  overproduction  and 
management — Taylorism  and  rationaliza¬ 
tion.  The  volume  closes  with  a  summary 
by  the  editor  who  makes  the  “con¬ 
structive  proposal”  that  income  should 


Ije  substituted  for  profits  as  the  motive 
for  labor  investment,  both  Capital  and 
Labor  being  put  on  a  performance  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

Closely  related  in  its  subject  matter — 
and  vastly  better  in  its  concrete  and 
definite  treatment — is  Edwin  E.  Smith’s 
“Reducing  Seasonal  Employment”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company).  The  editor 
got  this  assignment  from  a  group  of 
five  citizens  of  Massachusetts:  a  retailer, 
A.  Lincoln  Filene;  a  publisher,  John  H. 
Fahey,  Worcester  Evening  Post;  and 
three  manufacturers,  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
Henry  P.  Kendall  (who  wrote  on  cotton 
for  the  Hamlin  book  just  mentioned)  and 
J.  Franklin  McElwain.  Mr.  Smith’s 
book  is  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  cases 
with  nearly  all  the  actual  examples  of 
stabilization,  conveniently  classified,  and 
tagged  with  name  of  the  concern  that 
tried  each  scheme  and  tells  us  how  it 
worked.  In  addition  some  industrial 
leaders  tell  why  they  have  not  tried  cer¬ 
tain  remedies.  There  is  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  “early  ordering”  with  one 
chapter  on  what  retailers  think  of  it — the 
only  part  of  Mr.  Smith’s  book  that  omits 
names  of  the  authorities  quoted.  None 
of  this  matter  on  retail  point  of  view  gets 
into  the  index  which  is  limited  to  names 
of  companies;  and  so  the  index  does  not 
pull  together  the  matter  on  each  industry. 
If  you  want  to  look  up  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry,  the  index  gives  you  merely  the 
names  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  same 
alphabetical  arrangement  as  all  other 
manufacturers.  The  experiences  of  more 
than  200  different  manufacturers  are 
given  with  such  schemes  as  diversifying 
markets,  promoting  out-of-season  uses, 
diversifying  products,  simplifying  the 
line,  budgeting  sales  and  prc^uction,  etc. 

Another  investigation  subsidized  by  a 
socially-minded  group  is  “Financing  the 
Consumer”  (Harper  &  Brothers),  writ¬ 
ten  by  Evans  Clark,  director  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  which  has 
grown  out  of  E.  A.  Filene’s  Credit  Union 
Association  and  Cooperative  Leajfue. 
He  describes  the  work  of  the  various 
organizations  that  supply  the  consumer 
with  credit  especially  for  installment  pur¬ 
chases. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  fifth  edition  of  “Population 
and  its  Distribution”  has  just  been 
polished  for  the  J.  Walter  'Thompson 
Company,  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  widely  known  analysis  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  prob¬ 
lems  contains  figures  from  the  1930  cen¬ 
sus,  the  latest  analysis  of  individual  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  and  new  information 
about  retail  shopping  areas,  based  on  or¬ 
iginal  research.  This  last  material  shows 
681  well-defined  retail  shopping  areas, 
with  the  center  and  sub-centers  of  each, 
the  population  of  the  areas,  the  population 
of  the  centers,  the  number  of  individual 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  each,  the 
number  of  people  per  tax  return,  and  the 
number  of  leading  department  stores. 

A  table  groups  these  681  areas  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  retail  shopping 
enters  to  which  they  are  tributary.  A 
glance  at  this  table  shows,  for  example, 
that  there  are  13  areas  tributary  to  cen¬ 
ters  of  more  than  500,000  population,  and 
that  these  areas  account  for  28  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  438  areas 
tributary  centers  of  less  than  25,000 
population — these  areas  containing  22.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  THIRTY-PAGE  booklet  entitled 
“Legal  Advertising  in  Florida”  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Florida  Press 
Association  and  is  l^ing  distributed  to 
members.  The  work  is  a  digest  of  all 
state  laws  pertaining  to  publication  of 
legal  advertising  by  all  official  bodies,  as 
well  as  individuals  and  is  considered  a 
valuable  guide  by  newspapermen. 

It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Stafford  Caldwell  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  C  P.  Helfenstein  of  Live  (Dak,  Fla. 


What  Every  Publisher  Should 
Know  About  Type  Metal 


NO  PUBLISHER  could  be  expected  to  know 
a\\  the  technical  details  of  the  type  metal 
that  is  being  used  in  his  plant.  But  there  are 
a  few  outstanding  facts  about  type  metal  that 
he  should  keep  in  mind. 

First  of  these  is  —  Type  metal  is  not  a 
staple  commodity.  Therefore,  it  should 
not  be  purchased  on  a  lowest  price  per 
pound  or  bid  basis. 

Second.  An  inferior  type  metal  is  a  distinct 
handicap — it  makes  work  more  difficult 
for  the  man  in  the  plant,  often  causing 
machine  or  metal  troubles,  expensive 
delays  and  expensive  drossing  —  makes 
poor  impressions  —  and  increases  yearly 
metal  costs. 

Third.  And  finally,  every  publisher 
should  know  that  Imperial  Type  Metal 
serviced  by  the  Plus  Plan  is  standard  in 
most  of  the  shops  in  the  country  because 
it  makes  cleaner  impressions  and  reduces 
type  metal  costs  to  a  minimum. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manu/octuring  type  metals  only: 

MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
THOMPSON 
AUTOPLATE 


Philadelphia  *  New  York  *  Chicago  '  Los  Angeles 


LINOTYPE 
ELROD 
INTERTYPE 
LU  DLOW 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  vnll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


Members  of  state  legislatures  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes  from 
the  1931  sessions  have  ideas  and  opinions 
of  their  own  as  to  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  lawmaking  manner.  Short 
interviews  with  each  one  of  the  local 
representatives  and  senators  would  make 
interesting  reading. — C.F.S. 


Some  of  the  older  clocks  in  the  towers 
of  churches  and  buildings  in  your  city 
may  be  of  the  type  which  must  be  wound 
by  hand.  An  interview  with  the  clock- 
winder  in  one  of  these  buildings  may 
yield  a  human  interest  story. — J.M.L. 


The  change  in  dress  has  affected 
your  police  department.  A  comparison 
between  the  clothing  of  the  early  police 
and  the  present  day  garb  will  make  a 
good  feature  with  pictures. — J.M.L. 


The  Omaha  Bee-News  recently  asked 
the  local  census  director  to  locate  the 
population  center  of  Omaha,  based  on 
the  last  enumeration.  Taking  the  figures 
by  districts,  the  director  was  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  exact  spot  in  the  city  which 
could  be  rightfully  called  the  center  of 
population.  It  was  a  great  surprise,  even 
to  the  old-timers. — Cliff  F.  Sandahl. 


WTiat  percentage  of  convicts  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates?  An  investigation  of  the 
records  at  a  state  or  federal  penitentiary 
or  a  county  jail  will  reveal  interesting 
information  in  this  respect.  Also,  an 
interview  with  one  or  two  of  the  college 
men  themselves,  as  well  as  the  warden 
or  jailer,  might  give  additional  color  to 
the  story. — C.F.S. 


The  city  clerk  usually  keeps  a  record 
of  the  name  and  description  of  each  dog 
for  which  a  license  tag  is  issued.  Have 
a  reporter  examine  the  books  and  list 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  dogs 
owned  by  prominent  citizens.  Probably 
some  one  owner  makes  an  effort  to  get 
tag  No.  1  each  year.  How  many  dogs 
are  named  after  “Lindy,”  Hoover,  and 
other  national  figures? — L.P. 


Every  child  writes  poetry.  You  can 
win  goodwill  for  your  newspaper  by  en¬ 
couraging  children  to  send  original 
poems  to  the  newspaper.  One  can  be 
printed  daily. — R.A.B. 

A  total  of  5,428  pints  of  bonded  liquor, 
valued  at  approximately  $22,000,  was 
sold  by  Des  Moines  druggists  last  year 
under  legal  prescription,  the  De  Moines 
(la.)  Sunday  Register  found.  Sixty 
physicians  wrote  the  prescriptions,  with 
411  the  largest  number  for  one  doctor, 
and  six  druggists  filled  them,  with  one 
selling  2,280  pints.  The  number  of  pre¬ 
scriptions  issued  by  each  physician  and 
the  number  filled  by  each  druggist  were 
listed  in  the  story. — L.G.M. 


The  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  re¬ 
cently  published  a  story  showing  that 
even  though  conditions  were  bad  through¬ 
out  the  country,  they  had  to  be  good  at 
the  county  court  house  since  another  pay¬ 
ment  on  taxes  was  due.  The  reporter 
compared  this  year’s  delinquent  tax  list 
with  the  list  of  past  few  years  and  found 
them  just  about  the  same. — C.E.G. 


In  a  column  headed,  “I  See  By  The 
Press,”  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  car¬ 
ries  a  cargo  of  routine  news.  Meetings 
that  day  and  the  next,  fires,  auto  thefts, 
weather  report,  missing  people  and  like 
stuff. — R.C.B. 


The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Roving 
Reporter  recently  wrote  a  good  story  on 
the  number  of  cows  furnishing  the 
650,000  quarts  of  delivered  milk  daily  in 
Boston.  Show  where  your  milk  comes 
from,  the  work  of  the  health  inspectors 
in  safeguarding  the  people,  and  the  intri¬ 
cate  machinery  behind  furnishing  your 
community  with  milk  every  day. — C.P. 


TO  EXHIBIT  NEWSPAPER 
COPY  IN  CHICAGO 


Prizes  to  Be  Awarded  to  Outstanding 
Entries  in  Show  Sponsored 
by  Advertising  Council 
May  21-28 


D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  The  Fair  de¬ 
partment  store,  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Dill  Scott,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  will  be  principal  speakers  at 
the  opening  of  Chicago's  First  Annual 
Newspaper  Advertising  Contest  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  to  be  held  May  21-28  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  by  the  Advertising  Council 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  also  is  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goexis  Association, 
will  speak  on  advertising,  its  progress 
and  development  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Scott, 
as  chairman  of  the  jury  on  awards,  will 
present  prizes  to  advertisers,  agencies, 
copy  writers  and  artists  whose  work  is  to 
be  selected  as  being  outstanding  among 
the  more  than  .iOO  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Those  on  the  jury  with  Dr.  Scott  are: 
H.  W.  Blakeslee,  western  director. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association ;  J.  L. 
Frazier,  editor.  Inland  Printer;  Robert 
B.  Harshe,  director.  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  James  Weber  Linn,  professor 
of  English,  University  of  Chicago;  R. 
B.  Thompson,  president  Chicago  Group 
of  Advertising  Typographers;  and  Frank 
Young,  director,  American  Academy  of 
Art.  Frederick  P.  Seymour,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Horder’s  Inc.,  is  general  chairman 
in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

The  (Thicago  exhibit  will  be  sent  on  a 
traveling  tour  of  cities  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  following  the  week’s  showing  at 
the  Merchandise  Mart,  according  to 
arrangements  made  with  the  George  W. 
Mead  Paper  Institute  of  Madison,  Wis. 

The  plan  is  to  show’  the  exhibit  at  the 
Madison  Advertising  Club  first  and  then 
to  route  it  to  daily  papers  in  Illinois. 


DAILY  AWARDS  CUPS 


Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  Rewards 
Winners  in  School  Contest 

Five  silver  loving  cups,  given  by  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  were 
awarded  to  high  school  publications  at 
the  fourth  convention  of  the  Georgia 
Scholastic  Press  Association,  held  May 
8,  at  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Georgia. 
.Athens. 

The  Girls'  High  Times,  Atlanta,  won 
first  place  for  papers  in  cities  of  25,000 
or  more;  Thumb  Tack  Tribune,  Athens 
High  school,  for  cities  between  7,500  and 
2.5.(X)0;  Green  and  Gold,  7,.‘'00  or  under. 

Two  cups  went  to  school  pages  of 
local  papers,  published  by  institutions 
having  no  separate  publication. 

The  Black  and  Gold  News,  published 
weekly  by  the  Commerce  High  school, 
in  the  Commerce  Nesvs,  was  the  best  in  a 
town  of  7,.')00  or  less. 

The  Blue  and  Gold,  school  page  of 
Spalding  High  school  in  the  Griffin 
Nesvs,  was  best  in  a  town  of  7,.‘i00  or 
more. 


H.  B.  STITT  RECOVERING 

Harry  B.  Stitt,  veteran  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
is  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  at  his 
home. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
V  specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
\  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 
Pradnetien,  Operation, 

Surveys,  yaJnations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


T  N  connection  with  the  Toledo  show- 
ing  of  "The  Front  Page,”  movie  made 
from  the  newspaper  play,  the  Toledo 
Blade  conducted  a  scrambled  headline 
contest  last  week  which  drew  wide  in¬ 
terest.  Contestants  were  required  to 
compose  a  sentence  of  50  words  or  less 
from  heads  or  parts  of  heads  on  the 
front  page  of  any  section  of  the  Blade. 
Cash  prizes  and  theatre  tickets  were 
awarded  for  the  cleverest  sentences. — 
R.P.O. 


Votes  based  on  purchases  from  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  merchants  will  determine 
the  winner  of  cash  prizes  in  a  contest 
between  women’s  clubs  sponsord  by  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register.  Voters  qualify 
to  cast  a  ballot  by  producing  a  receipt 
from  the  store,  labels,  caps,  containers, 
etc.  .\  similar  contest  between  church 
and  charity  organizations  was  recently 
conducted  by  this  newspaper — Geo.  H. 
Watson. 


“Ship  by  Rail”  is  an  exceptionally  go<xl 
idea  to  sell  in  towns  where  railroad  pay¬ 
rolls  are  large.  Building  pages  carrying 
the  month’s  building  permits  mean  ad¬ 
ditional  linage  for  any  newspaper — 


Firms  selling  outdoor  flower  vases 
or  other  equipment  suitable  for  use  on 
Memorial  Day  will  probably  want  to 
begin  their  advertising  soon  in  order  to 
suggest  early  purchases. — L.G.M. 


Plan  a  “School’s  Out”  page  for  this 
June.  Sports  gocxls,  clothing  and  resort 
and  travel  advertising  can  be  sold  and 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  1 

Arthur  S.  Thompaon,  Matusgmr 


^  Cline  -Westingfhouse  A 
Double  Motor-Drive  ' 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Aak  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicafo:  111  West  Wasbinctoa 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  Newa  Bldg. 

220  East  42iid  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
.  Bank  Building 

_ j 


stories  of  baccalaureate  and  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  may  be  run  on  the  page. 


You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  folks 
who  go  away  on  vacations,  hut  there  is 
always  a  very  large  group  that  spends 
its  vacation  right  in  the  old  home  town. 
Prepare  a  page  or  section  addressed  to 
these  “stay-at-homers.”  It  might  be 
headed  “To  You  Who  Are  Spending 
Your  Vacations  in  Blanktown.” 
Theatres,  with  a  list  of  coming  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  amusement  parks,  swimming  pools, 
bowling  alleys,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
Y.W.C.A.,  golf  Knks,  etc.,  should  be 
prospects  for  space. — G.McN. 


“Eat  by  the  inch”  might  be  u,sed  among 
organizations  in  holding  special  dinners 
for  money  raising  purposes.  Just  a 
penny  an  inch  for  your  height  was  the 
charge  made  by  a  local  organization  in 
extending  special  invitations  to  tall  people 
This  idea  was  incorporated  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising. — A.T.W. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Plan  to  Save 

by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 

Our  special  experience  in  the 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  you. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V _ J 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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JURIST  IN  CONNECTICUT 
WOULD  ClfeK  PRESS 

Court*  Hot*  Bowod  Too  Much  to 
Newapapor*,  Ho  BolieT**— 
Criticises  Artist*  and 
Photographers  Chiefly 

Chief  Justice  William  M.  Maltbie  of 
the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  believes 
the  courts  “have  bowed  too  much  to  the 
press’’  and  now  he  advocates  barring 
newspaper  artists  from  trials  :md  impos¬ 
ing  strict  regulation  of  admission  of  re¬ 
porters. 

“There  is  no  factor  now  which  ^ 
disturbs  the  decorum  of  our  courts  in 
notorious  trials  as  the  influx  of  reporters 
and  so-called  artists  from  newspapers 
outside  our  borders,  particularly  the  great 
cit>’  to  the  west,  with  their  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  their  carelessness  toward  our  pur¬ 
poses  and  ideals  and  the  disorder  con¬ 
sequent  upon  their  messengers,”  Justice 
Maltbie  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Bar  Association  in  New  Haven  last 
week. 


“In  most  respects,”  he  fl^t  on,  “I 
think  our  higher  courts  must  give  a 
splendid  impression  of  restrained  and  dig¬ 
nified  power.  We  insist  on  order  ;  we 
permit  none  to  enter  from  idle  curiosity 
unless  they  may  be  seated;  we  permit  no 
photographs  in  court  or  in  the  court  room 
and  we  discourage  all  publicity  by  officers 
of  the  court. 

“I  have  wished  at  times  we  might  ban 
the  so-called  newspaper  artists,  as  well  as 
the  photographers,  and  particularly  has 
that  been  true  lately  as  1  have  gazed  upon 
the  veriest  caricatures  of  those  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  certain  notorious  trial  which 
have  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers. 

“In  notorious  trials,  we  have  bowed  too 
much  to  the  press.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  decry  the  necessity  of  publicity  in  the 
work  of  the  courts.  But  our  courts  need 
not,  and  should  not,  more  than  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  pander  to  the 
depraved  tastes  reflect^  in  no  small  part 
of  the  press,  which  finds  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  scandal  and  human 
weakness  and  depravity  and  misery.” 

Justice  Maltbie’s  reflections  are  based 
upon  his  experiences  in  the  Gerald  Chap¬ 


man  murder  trial  six  years  ago,  when 
hordes  of  New  York  city  photographers, 
artists  and  reporters  invaded  the  court 
room,  and  also  on  his  recent  observation 
of  the  fraud  trial  of  F.  E.  Kingston  & 
Co.,  in  Hartford,  artist  sketches  of  which 
appeared  prominently  in  newspapers. 

BILLBOARDS  ABANDONED 

Gulf  Refining  Co.  to  Discontinue  Signs 
Outside  Cities 

In  answer  to  a  plea  made  by  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  America,  the  Gulf  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of 
the  nation’s  principal  oil  distributing  con¬ 
cerns,  announced  this  week  that  it  is 
discontinuing  billboard  advertising  except 
in  the  commercial  zones  of  towns,  cities 
and  villages. 

'The  Garden  Club  committee  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  had  specifically  asked  the 
oil  company  to  remove  unsightly  bill¬ 
boards  along  the  main  roads  leading  to 
the  national  capital  during  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bicentennial  celebration  next  year. 
The  club  has  requested  more  than  a  score 
of  advertisers  to  remove  their  signboards. 


PREPARE  FOR  HOOVER  VISIT 

Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Assn,  to 

Hare  President  'as  Dinner  Guest 

Arrangements  for  5,000  persons  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association  when  President 
Hoover  goes  to  Indianapolis  June  15  as 
the  guest  of  the  editors  have  been  made. 

Paul  R.  Bausman,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  president  of  the 
association,  said  the  association  had  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  plans  to  accommodate 
even  more  than  this  number  because  of 
the  unsurmountable  difficulties  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  number.  It  is  believed 
the  dinner  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  indoors  in  the  state. 

Reservations  are  being  handled  by 
Neil  D.  McCallum  of  the  Batesvilfe 
Tribune,  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  banquet  is  to  be  strictly  informal. 

According  to  present  arrangements 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  will 
arrive  in  Indianapolis  Monday  afternoon. 
June  15.  They  will  be  the  guests  over 
night  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Harry  G. 
Leslie. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


f  HOE 
24  HOUR 
EMERGENCY 
^  SERVICE  . 


Time  and  again  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  the  worth  of 
Hoe  24  hour,  night  and 
day  emergency  service,  has 
been  proven  to  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  If  trouble  comes, 
telephone  or  telegraph 
and  the  complete  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Hoe  Service 
and  Repair  Department 
will  immediately  respond 
to  your  assistance.  Always 
give  the  serial  number  of 
your  press  or  machine  to 
avoid  misunderstanding 
and  attendant  delay. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GraenU  OlBces 

ISflth  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  Qty 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Avs.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Oosignars  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

^  Specialists  in  seleaion  and  sale 
£  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

Auction. 

C 

^  Consultant*  in  construction,  de- 
5  sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

S  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

3  A  Quality  Furchos.  is,  aftar  all, 

fh.  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


MATRIX 

SHEARS 

WITH  PACKING  FELT 
CHOPPER  ATTACHED 

Packing  Felt  Pasting  Machine* 
Steel  Work  Benches 
Portable  Electric  Routers 
Scorchers  and  Formers 


American 
PuUishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Bos  131 

West  Lynn,  Mam. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  ataye 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  4SK 


Famout^^R  Uur$ 

Times*  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Times.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 

Post.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Commercial  Color, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 

Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Herald-News,  Joliet.  111. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Globe.  Joplin.  Mo. 

Western  Newspaper 


CmhU  Addmt  NENSCO — W«rcMt«» 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES  CIRCULATION  SERVICES  EQUIPMENT 
BUSINESS  OFFERS  EDITORIAL  FEATURES  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES 

All  can  be  marketed  through  Classified  Advertising. 

CONSULT  THE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  OF 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantagraph, 
Bloomington.  III. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 
Partridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  ^rvice,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  Co.  (J 
Machines)  e  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Tcaas 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  DallM,  Texas 
Times-Uniun,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo. 
Herald,  Everett.  Wash. 
Times- Record.  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
California 

Tel^raph,  Harrisburg. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
News.  Hollywood,  C'alif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln. 
Nebr.  4 

Sun,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Odhams  Press  {Z  Ma¬ 
chines),  Ixmdun.  Eng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee. Wis. 
Press,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 
W'estern  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
{Z  Machines) 
World-Herald,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena,  Calif, 
^urnal.  Pottsville  Pa. 
Times-World,  Roanoke, 
Virginia 

News  l.^der,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
iZ  Machines) 

Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 

Tribune.  1  ronton  Ohio 

Times.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Telegram.NewYork.N.Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
l^nion,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Odhams  Press,  Ltd.. 
Manchester,  England 

Evanston  Publishing  Co.. 
Evanston.  Ill. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post-Advocate, 
Alhambra.  Calif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 

State-Journal, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Polish  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45 R  folder.  It  telli  ALL  of 
the  itartling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 
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ate  for  May  16,  1931 


Situtiona  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


IDENTIFIED  LOST  WOMAN 


Paul  T.  Gilbert  of  Chicago  Post  Found 
Son  of  Amnesia  Victim 

Paul  T.  Gilbert,  veteran  feature  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  writ¬ 
ten  dozens  of  mystery  stories  during  his 
newspaper  career, 
but  recently  he 
was  called  upon 
to  solve  a  mys¬ 
tery,  and  he  did 
so  with  com¬ 
paratively  little 
trouble. 

A  woman,  ap¬ 
parently  an  am¬ 
nesia  victim,  was 
found  wandering 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Howard  street 
and  Western  ave¬ 
nue  by  the  Racine 
Paul  T.  Gilbert  avenue  Station 
police.  She  could  not  tell  who  she  was, 
or  where  she  lived. 

Gilbert  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
her  the  fact  that  she  had  a  son,  named 
Roy,  who  worked  in  an  A.  &  P.  store 
in  that  vicinity.  The  Post  reporter  then 
called  a  superintendent  of  the  chain  and 
found  there  was  a  Roy  Johnson  working 
in  a  nearby  store.  Gilbert  went  there, 
and  found  that  the  woman  was  the 
youth’s  mother.  She  was  taken  home  and 
placed  under  a  physician’s  care. 


REFRIGERATION  EXHIBIT 


Buffalo  Dealers  Co-operate  in  Electric 
Device  Display 

Electric  refrigerator  dealers  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  co-operated  in  a  public  exhibit  this 
week,  resulting  in  considerable  linage 
for  newspapers.  The  exhibit  was  fea¬ 
tured  by  an  Antarctica  model  arranged 
by  Paul  Siple,  Erie,  Pa.,  scout  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Byrd  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole. 

H.  E.  Blood,  president  of  the  Norge 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of  the  Norge 
elecrtic  refrigerator,  sent  a  message  to 
the  Buffalo  Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau, 
sponsors  of  the  exhibit,  declaring  “there 
is  no  substitute  for  newspaper  advertis- 
ing.’’ 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  manufacturers  of  electric 
refrigerators  during  1931,’’  he  said.  “A 
vast  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  nation  to  the  need  and  value 
of  mechanical  refrigeration.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  in  every  hamlet  in  the 
country  has  the  desire  to  possess  this 
modern  convenience  which  contributes 
such  marked  benefits  in  convenience,  food 
conservation,  health,  comfort  and  saving. 

“She  wants  an  electric  refrigerator. 
But  how  can  she  know  where  to  go  to 
get  it?  How  can  she  find  out  the  best 
make  to  buy  ?  How  can  she  find  out  how 
much  it  will  cost?  Through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  newspaper  she  reads 
and  believes  in  every  day,  of  course.” 


ADVERTISING  EXTOLLED 


''Achievement  Week”  Celebrated  by 
Pacific  Coast  Organizations 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco.  May  9. — “Advertising 
Achievement  Week.”  sponsored  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  observed  on  the  Coast  this 
week.  It  was  featured  by  special  pro¬ 
grams  and  exhibits  in  various  cities 
showing  the  value  of  advertising. 

.\  joint  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  attended 
by  Herman  A.  Nater,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  nrograms.  Mr.  Nater  toured 
the  Coast  during  the  week  in  a  plane 
flown  by  Mrs.  Florence  Lowe  Barnes, 
former  women’s  world  speed  record 
holder. 

The  San  Francisco  meeting  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  Monday. 

Head  of  the  general  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements  was  Russell  N.  Lockwood. 
K.  C.  Ingram  was  chairman  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Cliissified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .80  per  iine 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .78  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  db  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broken 


Real  Bargains — Weeklieo  and  Bpmi-weekliea 
with  and  without  job  plania  in  Mew  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky 
and  Virginia.  All  earning  dividends.  Price  low, 
terms  easy.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Service  for  Writers 


Fiction  Writers!  If  your  stuff’s  not  selling,  I 
can  help  you.  No  "courses.”  No  bunk.  Write 
for  farts.  Treve  Collins,  46  No.  Willow  St., 
Montclair,  N,  J. 


Editorial — Press  Service 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantlo  Olty 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals  —  local,  foreign  —  if  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  Photos.  G.  Leimbach, 
Press  Service.  316  Schwehm  Bldg,,  Atlantic  City. 


Cireiilation  IVomotion 


Dawley  Circulation  Service  expands  circulation 
using  methiHls  meidiiig  prosent  conditions.  Write 
or  wire  F.  C.  Rosenthal,  Business  Manager,  51 
Uewey  Avenue,  Huntington,  N  .Y. 


De  Priest’s  Better  Times  Campaigns  have  a  psy¬ 
chological  appeal  not  equaled  by  any  other.  In 
liLW  we  doubled  the  circulations  of  3  news¬ 
papers.  We  hold  the  5-year  American  record 
for  gross,  cash,  paid-up  business  on  a  single 
campaign.  We  do  not  (can  not  and  do  not 
want  to)  conduct  all  the  campaigns  In  America 
— but  our  clients  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  when  we  complete  a  drive,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  has  been  reached.  No  other  organisation 
could  have  done  better.  "Depression  is  the  time 
to  build  for  the  future.”  Write  or  wire  Hudson 
I)e  I’riest,  346  Fifth  Are.  N.  Y. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  164  N.  Bailey 
Ave..  Louisville,  Ky — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Blair  A  Austtn,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones; 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


A.  M,  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  elrcuUtion 
building  organisation  accepting  only  bonaflde 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
er  wire,  witbout  obligation,  for  Held  survey. 


Over  90%  of  all  eiroulatlon  oampaigns  on  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  self-flnancing  PART¬ 
LOWE  PLAN  campaign  Is  absolute  Insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
by  the  pubilsber  or  your  Oircnlation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
for  in  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  Held  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  its  possibtlitlee — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 


Manager-Solicitor—  Must  be  thoroughly  reliable, 
honest  nnd  a  hard  worker.  Paiier  4.’i00  circula¬ 
tion  in  city  of  10,060.  New  York  state.  Show¬ 
ing  now  consistent  linage  gains.  Must  know 
layout  and  be  real  salesman.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Prefer  personal  Inter¬ 
view,  Send  photo.  Box  B-778,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  executive,  capahle  of  directing  high- 
class  reform  weekly  in  large  city,  can  purchase 
small  Interest  and  take  management  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  flnancial  arrangements.  Only  clean, 
fine-spirited  man  ran  qualif.v.  Real  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Tell  a'l  about  yourself.  B-776, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Situatlonff  Wanted 


Advertising  Man  -expert  sales  promoter.  Know 
meri'iiants  and  merthandlse.  Formerly  Kell.v 
Sales  System  operator.  Married,  28.  Prefer 
town  anywhere  thirty  to  seventy  thousand. 
B-772,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Advertising  Manager— Solicitor — College  gradu¬ 
ate,  under  40,  small  and  large  dailies  experi¬ 
ence.  Desire  permanent  location.  Excellent 
references.  B-770,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  small  dally.  Young  man, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  on  mid-western 
daily.  Knows  layouts,  copy,  promotional  events 
and  constructive  selling.  Producer.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Go  anywhere.  B-734,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Executive-Salesman,  young,  12 
years  experience  as  classified  and  display  sales¬ 
man,  manager  and  advertising  counsellor;  good 
merchandiser,  wants  to  meet  publisher  who  will 
pay  $16,000  minimum  on  commission  basis.  If 
you  want  an  answer  to  your  linage  slnmp,  lets 
get  together.  Size  of  paper  or  location  doesn’t 
matter.  B-767,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Active,  of  unusual  ability, 
and  record  that  is  outstanding,  open  for  con¬ 
nection.  Qualifications — let.  Years  of  practical 
experience  with  newspapers  in  advisory  capac¬ 
ity  and  selling,  giving  him  poise,  judgement 
and  ability  to  successfully  fill  un  important  and 
resimnsible  placement. 

2nd.  Has  a  personality  that  makes  friends 
through  sincerity  with  advertisers,  and  keef>s 
them.  Keeps  himself  tit  and  is  of  neat  appear¬ 
ance. 

3rd.  Excellent  salesman,  enthusiastic,  diplo¬ 
matic  and  a  good  leader  of  men — has  a  crea¬ 
tive  mind  and  very  capable  in  developing  sales 
arguments  for  himself  and  staff. 

4th.  Has  originate*!  and  carried  to  successful 
conclusion  many  8|>ecial  advertising  sections  and 
yearly  pages  prtMincing  thousands  of  dollars  of 
increased  revenue  and  linage. 

5th.  To  the  merchandising  man — he  has  con¬ 
structive,  Intelligent  ideas  and  suggestions  that 
pay  dividends. 

6Ui.  A-1  recommendations,  married,  age  36. 
Reasonable  salary  commensurate  with  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Write  T.  W.  Powell,  1738 
I’atalpa  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Business  or  Advertising  Manager  who  has  built 
up  live  “run  down”  properties,  dailies  and 
weeklies,  seeks  another  opportunity.  Qualified 
to  till  any  |H>sltion  on  a  newspaper,  from  type¬ 
setting  to  financing.  B-774,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Oirculation  Manager  middle  west  desires  change. 
20  years  experience.  Thorough  circulation  man. 
No  results,  no  salar.v.  Want  interview.  Pre¬ 
fer  newspaper  up  to  50,000  circulation.  Ad¬ 
dress  B-755,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — expe-rlence  ranges  from 
carrier  to  circulation  manager.  Have  record  of 
production.  Etticlent,  economical  management 
and  establishing  excellent  carrier  service. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  carrier  promotion.  Have 
worked  in  advertising  and  e<litorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Salary  reasonable.  B-768,  Eiiitor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager-  Ten  years’  experience,  rec- 
oixl,  references,  married,  one  child.  $.'*0.  B-775, 

Editor  A  Pnhiisher. 


Classified — Young  woman,  experience*!,  selling, 
promotion,  credits,  etc.,  desires  c*innection  with 
paper  in  or  near  New  York.  Capable,  well 
recommembol.  B-7.-).3,  E*litor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  experienced  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor,  etc.,  desires  p*>sitlon  on  aftern*)*m  paper 
in  South.  B-750,  Editor  A  Puhlisher, 


Desk  Man-Reporter- -8  years  ropy  reader,  re¬ 
write  man,  s|teciul  writer.  Age  ‘27.  Co  any¬ 
where.  lteferen*'es.  B-773,  K*iitor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  or  Street  -Seven  years’  ex|ierience.  Top- 
kick  sports,  *>ll,  [Militlral  re|>*)rt<‘r.  College 
train*-*!,  but  *'an  forget  It.  Rer*>mmen*le*l,  reli¬ 
able,  rea*ly.  B-771,  E<litor  A  I’ubliser. 


Desk  man  or  night  editor,  exp<H'lenre*l.  capable 
of  handling  all  or  any  pri-ss  assoeiati*m  wires. 
S*>nn*l  judge  of  news  values.  Samples  and  refer- 
enc<*s  furnished.  Age  28.  W’rite  Box  B-777, 
E<iltor  A  Ihihlisher. 


Editor 

of  a  national  trade  magazine  determined 
to  locate  in  New  Y*)rk  as  e*litoriaI  as¬ 
sistant  or  market  data  research  and 
general  field  worker,  has  this  to  offer: 
a  sound  newspaper  and  editorial  back¬ 
ground  In  writing,  editing  and  makeup, 
an  Intense  interest  in  merchandising 
problems,  alertness,  adaptability,  edu¬ 
cation;  receptive,  resp*insible.  Not  ad¬ 
verse  to  ringing  d<x)rbella.  Income  re¬ 
quirements  are  small.  B-7.'7,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editor-Managing  Editor — 10  years  all  branches 
editorial  w*irk;  married;  excellent  health;  now 
employe*!;  g*KMl  references;  reasonable  salary; 
wants  e*litorinl  charge  progressix-e  paper. 
B-7(’i0,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Local  Display  Manager 
This  advertisement  la  inserte*!  by  one  of 
•tmerica’s  leading  newsiiapers.  An  ex|>erlenced 
loxal  display  manager  is  available.  He  served 
nine  years  as  a  sm-cessful  salesman  of  retail 
advertising  and  several  years  us  local  manager 
of  the  same  newspaper.  He  has  completely 
ade<iuate  knowle*lge  and  experience.  His  char¬ 
acter,  biyalty  and  imlnstry  are  beyond  re¬ 
proach.  Salary  re*iuirement  is  fair.  Write 
box  K-762.  Eilitor  A  Publisher  for  complete 
in  forma  tl*>B. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  and  production  man¬ 
ager.  Can  secure  maximum  produirtion  at  mlnl- 
num  cost.  Conversant  with  every  department  of 
newspaper.  Standardized  production  methods. 
Best  references.  B-726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Man  —Experienced  telegraph,  state,  city 
desks;  reimrter;  desir'  j  change  to  larger  field. 
Marrie*!.  B-732,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  editor  sports,  dramatics,  books,  four 
years’  middlewestem  daily.  Young,  single,  am¬ 
bitious.  Seeking  position  editorial  staff  daily. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Confident  ability,  will  fur¬ 
nish  references.  B-768,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Young  man  with  two  years  repor- 
torial  experience,  desires  more  in  position  on 
lively  paper  in  city  of  30,000  to  206,000  people, 
after  July  1.  Box  B-766,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Goss  Comet,  Duplex  angle-bar,  8-column  stereo¬ 
chases.  all  iron  form  tables,  dry  mat  roller  an*t 
other  general  equipment.  What  can  you  use? 
John  Griffiths  CVimpany,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


Magazines,  molds,  fonts,  new  and  used,  booghL 
sold,  traded.  Frank  Montgomery,  Towanda, 
Penna. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complet* 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  4M 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  buy— Hacker  Number  8  Universal 
Plate  Gauge.  Cincinnati  Post  Stereotype  Dept. 


Newspaper  File 


New  Toifc  Xiibuns 

Wanted,  to  (ximplete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribane  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1866:  April  16,  31.  23,  23, 
24.  28,  30,  May  1,  2,  3,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (inelu- 
slvel.  Most  be  in  good  condition,  nntom  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Jonmaliatic  Antiques 


A  Collector  Is  In  the  market  for  journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  la  Canada,  dating 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unususl  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  Eb746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Personal 


WANTED 

To  know  the  whereabouts  of  Harry  Owens, 
I’romotional  Adv.  Man  who  worked  in  El  Paso 
recently.  Urgent.  Communicate  with  Sam 
Watkins,  415  W.  San  antonlo  St.,  El  Paso, 
Texas. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buainaas  Bstablishad  ia  Ifftt 

350  Madison  Awe.  New  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspapei  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 

Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Br  MARLEN  PEW 

do  newspapermen  think  is  a  delicious  light  pink,  -cintillating  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  i  ouble  variety 
is  quite  red,  its  beauty  som  what  marred 
by  a  profusion  of  green  toliage  which 
presses  around  the  blossoms.  But  tl*'^ 
long  lines  of  pink  and  red  trees  create 
delicious  food  for  the  eye  and  attract  in¬ 
creasing  thousands  to  Washington  each 
April. 


W  HY,  pray, 

they  must  beyond  the  known  facts 
and  indulge  in  ^itorial  opinion  to 
“make”  a  second-day  story  that  will  carry 
a  headline  ?  Some  of  the  writing  that  one 
sees  in  the  press  on  the  intermediate 
stages  of  news  developments  carries  ex¬ 
aggregation  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
Usually  I  like  press  association  style  in 
news  reporting,  clean,  crisp,  direct  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  but  even  the  press  serv¬ 
ices  sometime  fall  for  fanciful  writing 
with  crazy  inverted  sentences  and  wild 
leaps  into  the  unknown  to  make  a  story 
“good.”  For  instance,  the  good  A.P.  in 
its  regular  night  report  of  May  5t^  car¬ 
ried  the  following  rare  piece  of  jig-saw 
work  across  the  land: 

“New  York,  May  3 — (AP). — The 
stillness  of  death  intensified  the  customary 
Sabbath  quiet  of  the  financial  district 
today  while  a  bereaved  family  prepared 
to  bury  George  Fisher  Baker,  colossus 
of  finance  and  gentle-spirited  philanthro¬ 
pist,  whose  91 -year  career  was  ended  by 
pneumonia  last  night 
“It  was  Sunday,  but  resting  in  their 
homes,  those  who  dwell  in  the  high  places 
of  business  and  finance  felt  no  unrest. 
George  Baker  had  builded  strong  and 
well  and  the  uncertainty  and  flurry  that 
attended  the  passing  of  a  great  leader  in 
days  gone  by  was  absent — a  triumph  of 
organization. 

“Many  men  will  step  into  the  places 
George  Baker  has  vacated  and  carry  on 
the  affairs  that  he  attended  to  long  past 
the  three-score  and  ten  years  allotted  to 
most  men. 

“At  the  Madison  Avenue  mansion 

where  the  financier  slept  his  long  sleep, 
Frank  Risavy,  his  secretary,  announc^ 
the  funeral  arrangements  decided  upon 
at  a  family  conference.”  ♦  *  * 

*  *  * 

XT  ERE  followed  seven  lines  of  news 
concerning  the  funeral,  but  the  A.P. 
writer  took  another  fling  at  tall  stuff 

in  his  despatch,  as  follows :  “The  secre¬ 
tary  said  man^  messages  of  condolence 
had  been  received,  but  they  would  not 
be  made  public. 

“The  thought  must  have  come  to  many 
today  as  they  mused  upon  the  life  and 
deeds  of  George  Baker  that  the  six  words 
he  uttered  in  his  only  public  address 
mig^t  well  serve  as  his  epitaph  and  bene¬ 
diction.  They  were :  ‘Thank  you  and 

God  bless  you.’ 

“For  his  benefactions  totalled  in  mil¬ 
lions  more  than  the  average  philanthropi- 
cally  inclined  man  feels  he  is  entitled  to 
bestow  in  dollars. 

“His  death  leaves  only  one  aged  sen¬ 
tinel  on  the  outposts  of  that  last  frontier 
that  witnessed  the  rearing  of  a  civilization 
of  steel  upon  the  foundation  of  a  hardy 
pioneering  nation.  That  is  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.  The  others — ^J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  the  elder;  James  J.  Hill, 
Henry  C.  Frick,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  others — ^have  passed 
on. 

“W’hile  primarily  interested  in  finance, 
George  Baker  did  much  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  lay  the  bands  of  steel  on  which  the 
tide  of  empire  moved  westward;  while  in 
the  comparatively  congested  east,  his 
financial  acumen  conquered  anew'.” 

*  m  * 

r  VERY  city  and  town  should  have 
^  some  distinguishing  feature  —  some 
point  of  interest  which  is  original,  bright, 
worthy,  adding  to  the  gaiety  of  life.  This 
calls  for  the  offices  of  ingenious  news¬ 
papermen,  imbued  with  public  spirit. 
Recently  I  happened  to  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  cherry-tree  blossom  time  and  like 
many  thousands  of  visitors  took  a  drive 
along  the  Potomac  basin  to  witness  the 
blazing  glory  of  the  Japanese  flowering 
trees.  There  are  two  varieties,  w'ith 
single  and  double  blossoms.  The  former 


ACH  American  community  should 
offer  some  special  attraction.  Simple, 
natural  effects  are  best.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  Washington  is  the  only  city  in 
the  country  that  has  devised  or  evolved 
a  notable  attraction,  but  my  contention 
is  that  a  deadly  standardization  com¬ 
monly  prevails.  Civic  pride  demands 
a  break  in  the  monotony.  I  refer  to 
bright,  original,  artistic  strokes,  not  con¬ 
ventional  enterprises  such  as  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  more  stupid  horseback  statues, 
creation  of  parks,  stadia,  drives  and 
similar  places  of  amusement  or  culture. 
Particularly,  I  think  of  civic  creations 
which  are  significant  of  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  or  advantages  of  a  place.  No  two 
cities  or  towns  are  exactly  alike.  Prob¬ 
ably  each  has  some  point  of  individual 
character  or  interest  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  north,  where  the  winter 
temperature  warrants,  some  city  might 
make  a  feature  of  an  illuminated  fountain 
of  ice.  What’s  become  of  the  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful  ice  palaces  Canadian  cities 
used  to  build?  Philadelphia  has  its 
quite  wonderful  annual  mummer  parade. 
New  Orleans  the  far-famed  Mardi  Gras, 
Asbury  Park  the  annual  baby  parade. 
Charleston  celebrates  with  the  beautiful 
azelea,  Louisville  has  “Derby  Day,” 
Chicago  has  just  celebrated  a  jubilee 
week  which  might  be  an  annual  event, 
Santa  Barbara  has  its  flower  pageant, 
Pasadena  the  famed  rose  festival,  the 
“pumpkin  show”  of  Delaware,  O.,  fes¬ 
tival  of  all  nations  at  Toled  ‘  .\k-sar- 
ben  week”  in  Nebraska  cities.  Priests 
of  Pallas  week  in  Kansas  City,  the 
“Veiled  Prophet”  ceremonial  in  St.  Louis, 
bathing  beauty  contest  in  Galveston,  ap¬ 
ple-blossom  week  in  Winchester,  Va., 
and  so  on. 

*  *  * 

"P ITTSBURGH  might  indulge  some 
interesting  ceremonial  or  stunt  to 
memorialize  the  romance  of  steel  and 
iron.  Minneapolis  should  play  for  a 
week  in  honor  of  the  wheat  crop.  Other 
ceremonials  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves  are:  a  corn  dance  in  Kansas, 
cotton  shower  in  any  of  dozens  of  cities 
of  the  South,  fish  day  in  Gloucester,  an¬ 
nual  corn  pone  contests  in  Atlanta,  maple 
taffy  pull  at  any  of  a  dozen  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities,  glorification  of  the  tree  in 
Cleveland  which  was  once  called  the 
“forest  city,”  automobile  parade  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  long  in  Detroit, 
“whoopee  day”  in  Denver,  a  day  set 
apart  in  Indianapolis  on  which  any  cit¬ 
izen  would  be  fined  for  mentioning  poli¬ 
tics,  watermelon  festival  at  Fort  Worth 
or  Dallas,  burning  of  a  giant  oil  torch  in 
Oklahoma  City,  music  festival  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  movie  pageant  in  Hollywood,  tea 
party  and  sacrificial  burning  of  all  liter¬ 
ature  banned  by  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society  in  Boston  Common,  copper  day 
at  Boise  and  emancipation  day  at  Reno. 

*  «  * 

POOLISH  as  these  suggestions  may 
be,  nevertheless  I  hold  that  there  is  a 
sound  basis  in  the  idea  that  standardized 
life  in  American  communities  should 
be  broken  up  by  some  form  of  gaiety, 
stimulating  civic  pride  and  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  social  caste.  Nothing 
is  more  deadly  than  existence  in  a  com¬ 
munity  that  offers  no  outlet  for  social 
and  aesthetic  aspirations  of  the  rank 
and  file,  but  splits  up  with  the  “hill-bil¬ 
lies”  nicely  fenced  off  from  the  really 


attractive  side  of  life.  America  has 
done  more  than  any  other  nation  to  make 
its  cities  and  towns  democratic  and  offer¬ 
ing  common  advantages.  Poor  indeed 
is  the  community  that  does  not  boast  a 
park,  library,  stadium,  art  gallery  or 
some  similar  enterprise  of  and  for  all 
of  the  people.  But  I  speak  for  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  added  fillip — some  event  or 
cause  in  original  design  that  offers  relief 
from  boresome  work-a-day  routine,  feeds 
the  soul  with  fun  or  beauty,  and  gives 
to  the  populace  a  new  and  genuine  reason 
for  local  boasting.  Such  affairs  should 
not  be  merely  promotion  stunts  put  forth 
by  newspapers  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry. 
I  liked  the  way  the  Oeveland  newspapers 
got  together  last  Christmas,  peeling  iJieir 
various  charities  and  organizing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  giving  which  made  a  100  per 
cent  efficient  distribution  possible.  When 
newspapermen  work  in  harmony  in  civic 
enterprises,  results  are  often  quite 
magical. 

*  *  * 

A  HUMOROUS  debate  raged  in  New 
York  this  week  on  whether  cops  and 
county  prosecutors  and  also  those  who 
report  their  activities  are  not  becoming 
as  hysterical  as  the  gin-soaked  racketeers 
and  gangsters  that  occupy  so  large  a 
place  on  many  front-pages.  The  dra¬ 
matic  arrest  of  “Two  Gun”  Crowley, 
aged  20,  a  bad  girl  of  16,  and  a  stupid 
truck-driver  who  had  murdered  a  taxi- 
dancer,  precipitated  the  discussion.  Sen¬ 
sible  people  are  asking  if,  in  truth,  gang 
murder  stuff  is  not  treated  by  the  author¬ 
ities  and  the  press  as  delectable  program 
material,  staged  for  effects  to  make 
Belasco  or  Eugene  O’Neil  offerings 
seem  drab  in  contrast.  It  is  a  question 
whether  public  policy  is  served  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  thrilling  show  of  murder  cases. 
Some  citizens  even  want  to  know  if 
police  departments  and  prosecutor  offices 
are  maintained  for  the  dignified  business 
of  protecting  the  community,  or  are 
properties  of  the  film  and  newspaper 
business.  At  least  one  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  Herald  Tribune,  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  police  in  the  Crowley  case 
in  an  editorial  entitled  “Too  Much 
Drama.”  Then  it  published  letters  from 
readers  who  saw  an  inconsistency  in 
editorial  criticism  of  the  police  for  dra¬ 
matic  effects  while  news  columns  sensa¬ 
tionally  paraded  the  “battle”  between 
100  cops,  armed  with  machine  guns,  pis¬ 
tols,  clubs,  axes,  tear  bombs,  and  three 
street  gamins  in  a  “hideout”  apartment 
uptown. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  Herald  Tribune  answered  this 
criticism  in  an  editorial  on  Tuesday, 
which  read,  in  part  as  follows: 

“Those  correspondents  who  profess  to 
see  a  discrepancy  between  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  our  editorial  on  the  Crowley 
capture  and  the  news  display  which  we 
accorded  it  should  reflect  a  little  more 
closely  on  the  function  of  a  newspaper. 
That  function  primarily  is  to  mirror  the 
news,  giving  to  each  individual  item 
whatever  emphasis  it  deserves  on  the 
basis  of  its  news  value,  limited  only  by 
the  fundamental  considerations  of  libel 
and  good  taste. 

“We  have  deprecated  editorially  the 
sensational  nature  of  the  siege  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  arrest  of  young  Crowley 
and  his  two  companions.  .  .  .  But 
once  such  tactics  were  put  in  operation 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  newspapers  to 
record  them  with  the  prominence  which 
public  interest  demanded.  To  ignore 
them  or  play  them  down  would  have 
been  to  cheat  their  readers ;  would  have 
been,  in  a  larger  sense  still,  to  cheat  so¬ 
ciety.  For  if  episodes  of  the  kind,  un¬ 
fortunate  and  shocking  as  they  may 
seem,  are  not  faithfully  mirrored  in  the 
press,  how  can  public  opinion  be  mar¬ 
shaled  against  their  repetition?” 


Manifestly,  a  vast  amount  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  is  involved  in  a  discussion 
of  this  sort.  Murder  and  banditry  have  al¬ 
ways  been  important  news,  whether  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers,  spread  by  hooded 
night-riders,  or  whispered  from  cave  to 
cave.  Only  fools  resist  such  information.  It 
concerns  the  first  law  of  nature,  self¬ 
protection.  A  wild  animal  is  loose  and 
any  member  of  the  cominunity  may  be  its 
next  victim.  Then,  again,  I  do  not  fully 


accept  the  pretentions  of  many  people 
who  declaim  against  the  publication  of 
tragic  news  of  this  character,  asserting 
it  offends  their  eyes.  I  believe  many  of 
them  read  of  the  Crowley  capture  and 
ate  up  the  pictures  as  I  did,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Then,  they  experienced  a 
sense  of  shame,  not  at  a  social  system 
which  produces  Crowleys,  but  at  news¬ 
papers  which  expose  it.  Possibly  there 
may  exist  cold  or  ancient  people  whose 
eyes  would  not  pop  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
if  A1  Capone  and  “Legs”  Diamond  were 
to  push  each  other  off  the  roof  of  the 
Empire  State  Building,  but  they  are  more 
in  the  world  than  of  it.  The  average  per¬ 
son  of  sensibilities  is  conscious  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  and  takes  notice  of  unusual 
conditions,  somewhat  from  interest  and 
somewhat  for  self-protection.  This  so¬ 
phistication  is  our  best  social  safeguard. 
We  could  go  to  the  eternal  bow-wows 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  dry  unemo¬ 
tional,  snooty  folk  who  seek  to  deny  their 
ow'n  natural  senses. 

*  *  * 

T  T  must  be  admitted  that  some  news- 

papers  overplay,  sensationalize  and 
exaggerate.  I  say  this  from  my  own 
point  of  view.  Sensationalized  news  hand¬ 
ling,  however,  may  be  quite  all  right  for 
persons  who  need  to  have  a  fact  pounded 
into  their  skulls  with  powerful  adjec¬ 
tives,  diagrams,  composite  photographs 
and  similar  devices  whose  purpose  is  to 
substitute  for  abstract  sense.  Also,  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  cops  from  the  Po¬ 
lice  Commisioner  down  to  a  detective 
dressed  up  in  green  whiskers,  were  a 
trifle  theatrical  when  they  descended  100 
strong  on  the  little  Crowley  flat,  fired 
700  rounds  of  ammunition  only  to  wing 
a  kid  bandit  three  times,  posed  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes  for  the  battery  of  still 
and  movie  cameras,  kept  up  the  business 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  by  their  antics 
attracted  an  audience  in  the  street  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,000.  The  hideout  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  badly  placed  for  an  arrest  and 
the  killer  was  known  to  be  armed,  but 
one  w'ould  think  five  or  ten  old-fashioned 
cops  might  have  made  the  capture  as 
effectively  as  100.  It  was  a  poor  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  law.  The  underworld  must  have  had 
a  sense  of  pride  in  Crowley.  Shallow- 
minded  people  by  the  dozens  would  be 
willing  to  die  if  any  one  would  relieve 
the  pangs  of  their  inferiority  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  700  rounds.  Then,  too,  on  the 
following  Sunday  a  loquacious  district 
attorney,  after  issuing  spread-eagle  bulle¬ 
tins  on  all  occasions,  staged  especially 
for  the  photographers  and  reporters  a 
wholly  nonsensical  public  exhibition  of 
the  bad  little  girl  in  the  plot,  driving  her 
in  a  fancy  limousine  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  getting  himself  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  every  picture,  looking  power¬ 
ful,  grand,  noble  and  excellent  material 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 

*  *  * 

T  DO  not  say  that  the  cops  and  prose- 
cutors  were  deliberately  lending  them¬ 
selves  on  this  occasion  to  the  glare  of 
publicity,  conscious  of  the  eiAibition 
they  were  making.  My  contention  is 
that  this  sort  of  official  business  has  be¬ 
come  routine  in  many  cities  and  that 
there  is  some  grain  of  truth  in  the  present 
comment  that  police  officials  often  do  not 
scruple  to  exploit  crime  for  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect  and  publicity.  Perhaps  they  are 
often  teased  into  doing  such  silly  stunts 
as  the  Sunday  ride  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime  by  enterprising  newspapermen  in 
search  of  copy  to  keep  a  story  alive. 
Editor  &  Pubusher  perhaps  should  en¬ 
courage  anything  that  helps  newspaper¬ 
men  to  accomplish  their  ends.  Frankly, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  flare- 
back  from  such  exploitation  of  crime  is 
greatly  to  be  avoided  by  the  press  of  this 
country.  Exploitation  of  crime  in  the 
press  is  the  basis  of  a  popular  criticism 
which  is  not  easily  explained  away.  If 
crime  news  for  sensation’s  sake  cannot 
be  defended,  it  should  not  be  practiced. 

EDITORIAL  SELLS  SPACE 

Twenty  firms  ahd  organizations,  from 
street  car  companies  to  candy  makers, 
took  seven  columns  of  space  around  a 
San  Francisco  News  editorial  headed 
“Loyalty  to  San  Francisco  Products 
W'ill  Boost  Local  Payrolls.” 


